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UDGE JACOB BRENNER, the Chair- 
man of the Campaign Committee of 
the Brooklyn Republicans, having no- 

that a _ slight disturbance will 
a man to lose his mental grip 
frequently, has taken advantage of that 
knowledge. Near his desk at the cam- 
paign headquarters stands an armchair. 
When any one desires to see him 
the Judge invites him to be seated, 
at the same time motioning his visitor to 
the chair. If the debate becomes confi- 
dential the visitor very naturally grasps 
both arms of the chair and starts as if to 
move nearer to the Judge. But he is 
brought to a sudden halt, for the chair 
does not follow him. It is nailed to the 
floor. 

“You see,’ said the Judge, ‘“‘men fre- 
quently come here intending to ‘ sawdust’ 
me, and they usually begin by saying ‘ You 
see, it’s this way,’ and proceed to hitch 
the chair nearer. They find themselves 
fast to the floor, become confused, and 
then I have them.”’ : 
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Though the Duke of Alba and Berwick, 
who died at the Holland House the other 
day, was one of the best known of the 
Spanish noblemen, his name does not ap- 
pear in Burke's Peerage or other standard 
works of the sort, even though his was an 
English title. This fact has occasioned 
considerable comment among people in- 
terested in that sort of thing. Peerage di- 
rectories of Continental Europe refer to 
him as “ Duke of Alba and Berwick"’ or 
“ Berwick and Alba,” indiscriminately, but 
although Berwick is in Great Britain and 
the dignity was created by an English 
sovereign with all due formality, and has 
regularly descended ever since, it is ignored 
in England and treated as non-existent. 


ticed 
cause 


The reason for this is that the title was | 


created by James II. for his natural son. 

The family name of the Duke of Alba 
to-day is Stuart. After James II. ceased 
to reign he created many titles of nobility, 
and the legality of these for a long time 
puzzled the peerage experts. 

The Berwick dukedom has heen con- 
fistently ignored in Great Britain, except 
among the ultra-Jacobites of Scotland, by 
whom it has always been treated as a 
genuine existent dignity all the more sacred 
because identified with the royal house 
of Stuart. 

It is a curious coincidence, too, that the 
Duke of Alba should have died at the Hol- 
land House. The passing away of the de- 
scendant of the notorious oppressor of the 
Netherlands before the rise of William the 
Silent at the New York hostelry, named for 
the Low Countries, may ve compared with 
the sinking of the last Spanish warship of 
Cervera’s fleet, the Maria Teresa, about 
fifty miles off Cat Island, where Columbus 
first landed and the Spanish power in the 
Western world began. 
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Dr. Mathew D. Mann, who was one of 
the guests at a luncheon given at the Man- 
hattan Hotel Wednesday to members of 
the State Medical Society, by its President, 
Dr. Henry L. Elsner of Syracuse, there re- 
lated this incident. On the first day of the 
visit to Buffalo of President McKinley, 
Dr. Herman Mynter walked up to the 
President and said: ‘‘ Mr. President, I am 
a Dane by birth, but an American citizen. 
I am a warm supporter of your Adminis- 
tration. I have no favor to ask.” 

On the day of the shooting Dr. Mynter 
was one of the first physicians to reach the 
President. Mr. McKinley said to him: 
** Doctor, I remember you. Now I have a 
favor to ask. I want you to save my life.” 
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Before Secretary of State John T. Moc- 
Donough took up residence in Albany he re- 
sided in Chautauqua County. Recently he 
was telling¢mbout the constituents of Mr. 
Nixon, Speaker of the Assembly. ‘‘ They 
are different from the residents of Chau- 
tauqua County of sixty years ago,"’ he 
said. ‘ When I lived up in Mr. Nixon's 
district they used to tell a story about a 
member of the Assembly who walked the 
entire distance from his home to the cap- 
ital, sawed wood during the session of the 
Legislature to pay for his board, and then 
walked back home carrying his $300 salary 
with him. On one occasion, it is related 
that he received by messenger, a note from 
Mrs. Seward, the wife of the Governor, 
Stating that she would be ‘at home’ at 9 
o’clock that evening. He looked at the mes- 
senger and sald: ‘Home is a darned good 
place for any woman at that hour. I am 
glad that she is so sensible.’ ” 
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Here is an extract from a letter written 
from San Francisco by an Episcopal cler- 
gyman to a friend in this city. The writer 
was a guest on the private train that John 
Pierpont Morgan provided for use of dele- 
gates bound for the Episcopal Convention 
in that city: 

“I had never seen Mr. Morgan, and his 
simplicity of manner as host was a never- 
ending source of surprise to me. Here is an 


, of forty or fifty millions. 
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instance that made a distinct impression on 
me. The train was held five hours in Og- 
den, Utah, while Bishop Potter went to 
Salt Lake City to deliver a sermon. We 
dined at a hotel in the town, and returned 
to the train, where a general conversation 
was begun. One very austere member of 
the party took up a line of acute hypo- 
thetical and learned conversation with Mr. 
Morgan, who listened patiently for some 
time and made noncommittal answers or 
comments. When the gentleman concluded 
Mr. Morgan was silent for some time and 
the members of the party separated. 

‘Mr. Morgan was still sitting where he 
had been from the first, and as the others 
left he turned to me and said: ‘ Doctor, I 
have a little verbal puzzle for you. It is 
this: A little wooden man with a little 
wooden mallet, when he hears the clock 
strike 1 strikes two, how many times does 
he strike in twenty-four hours?’ 

“TI replied: ‘I should think he would 
strike four times if he struck two times 
each time he heard the clogk strike 1 in 
twenty-four hours.’ 

‘“** So he would if he heard it,’ answered 
Mr. Morgan, delighted as a child with his 
joke.”’ 
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Alfred G. Vanderbilt was standing in the 
corridor of the Waldorf-Astoria the other 
day waiting for a telephone connection 
when a “ bounder”’ came up to him and 
said: 

“I say, Vanderbilt, I have a jolly good 
tip on the second race at Morris Park this 
afternoon. Don’t you want to make a haz- 
ard with me to get some bookmaker’s 
money?” 

“T can't afford it,’ replied the possessor 
“I'm saving up 
to buy a new automobile, and I can't take 
any chances gambling."’ 
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“H. McK. Twombly probably gets his 
name in the papers oftener than any man 
in the country not in politics,’’ said ‘‘ Ned” 
Worth at the Holland House the other day. 
“And it is due to the fact that he is the 
most progressive and alert man of mature 
years in your so-called Four Hundred. I 
had occasion to see him on some business 
the other day and looked over the day’s 
newspapers to see if I could get a line on 
where I might find him. I counted eight- 
een different paragraphs where his name 
was printed in connection either with so- 
cial functions at Morristown or Madison, 
N. J.; the Baltusrol Golf Club, a horse 
show, a county fair, and a euchre party, 
or with several financial deals at his 
Broad Street office or elsewhere. I locat- 
ed him in Philadelphia after two hours of 
telephoning. He informed me he was then 
on his way to a train for New York. In the 
early evening I found him on a ferryboat 
going to his home in New Jersey.” 
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- Helen Morton’s husband, Comte Louis de 
Talleyrand-Périgord, is doubly lucky in hav- 
ing both a rich wife and a rich mother. From 
both of them he is said to have received a 
comfortable dowry at the time of his mar- 
riage. That from his mother, the Duchess 
de Sagan, was a million and a half francs 
in cash, and her hotel in the Rue St. Dom- 
inique, in which latter he will set up house- 


keeping. eee 


United States Supreme Court Justice 
Rufus W. Peckham owned a picturesque 
farm at Altamont, a short distance from 
Albany, up to a short time ago. His family 
spent their Summers at this farm, which 
was contiguous to the farms of several 
other wealthy Albany families. One even- 
ing early in the last Autumn the Judge 
took a turn about his farm. The hired man 
had cut hay during the day. The crop was 
not as bountiful as it might have been, or 
as great as the Judge had anticipated. The 
newly cut grass was spread about, as is 
the case on all farms, to allow it to dry so 
that it might be placed in the barn. The 
Judge, as he glanced over the meadow, was 
displeased. He showed it. Turning to the 
hired man, he said to him: 

“It seems to me that your methods are 
very lax. Why are you not more particular 
in scraping up the hay? All over the field 
you have left little dribblings.” 

The hired man looked hard at the Judge 
and then answered: ‘Why, that is the 


crop.” 
Sa 


William Langley, (generally called 
“Billy” by his numerous friends,) who 
made such a record this past season with 
the schooner Moritauk—to which he trans- 
ferred his flag from the Comet in the 
Spring—prides himself on his steadfast pre- 
diction before the races that the contests 
for America’s Cup would be so close that 
there would have been three minutes’ dif- 
ference between the Columbia and Sham- 
rock II, at the finish, He reasoned thus: 
ehickesa ont boats Amorita, El Mina, 
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racing machines as Columbia and Sham- 
rock II, could not fail to be nip and tuck if 
there was a race. It was no guessing,"’ he 
adds, candidly, ‘‘ but simply a matter of 
figuring on averages, and figures don't le 
in yachting, no matter what they may do in 
other things.”’ 


Rockefeller’s 
Baptist 


While addressing John A. 
Bible class at the Fifth Avenue 
Church, last Thursday evening, Booker T. 
Washington said that in organizing the 
Tuskegee Institute, lack of funds made it 
necessary to use some rather dilapidated 
structures school buildings. An _ old 
negro employed about the place was in- 
structed by Mr. Washington one morning 
to clean out a rickety lean-to which was 
to be used for school purposes. 

“You must be a stranger around here, 
Boss,’ remonstrated the old darky, ‘to 
want that henhouse cleaned out by day- 
light."’ 


as 
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Miss Herron, who was the runner-up In 
the contest for the women's golf champion- 
ship at Baltusrol, is named Lucy Hayes 
Herron, in compliment to the wife of the 
late President Hayes. Miss Hayes's father, 
John W. Herron, was a law partner of Gen. 
Hayes in the days before he became Presi- 
dent. He is particularly known in Cincin- 
nati for his skill as a whist player, even 
though he held by appointment the office 
of United States District Attorney for the 
District of Southern Ohio. Miss Herron’s 
elder sister is the wife of Henry W. Taft, 
civil Governor of the Philippines. 
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There is at least one reporter in Brook- 
lyn who dreads an assignment to see Hugh 
McLaughlin, the leader of the Democratic 
organization. Mr. McLaughlin is known to 
be a most difficult man for newspaper re- 
porters to handle, generally, and when 
they do go to “the old man” they 
treat him with extravagant courtesy. On 
one occasion last week, when he had talked 
more freely than is his custom, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin told what he believed to be a 
funny story. It was an old one to most 
of those present, but when the old gentle- 
man had finished they laughed dutifully— 
all save one. He stood leaning against the 
back of a chair, and looked at nothing with 
a bowed expression. Mr. McLaughlin 
turned sharply around and said to him: 

“You don’t seem to like my stories; I 
don’t think I will tell you anything again.” 

Realizing his mistake, the young man 
guffawed, and said: ‘Of course I liked 
the story.’ 

But he has not yet been 
his mistake, and while other reporters 
visit Mr. McLaughlin, he remains discon- 
solately on the stoop of the great man’s 
house and gets his utterances at second 
hand. 
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Sir Henry Irving's prodigality toward 
servants was well illustrated a few years 
ago, when he was at Bluff Point, Lake 
Champlain. He gave the driver of the 
break, which daily ran to Au Sable Chasm, 
$50 in two weeks, and feed the other serv- 
ants with like recklessness. The guests of 
the hotel grew very indignant, because 
there was no getting along with the em- 
ployes, who almost literally fought among 
themselves to minister to the needs of the 
English actor and sadly neglected the rest 
of the guests. 
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A story about the late James G. Batter- 
son, President of the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company of Hartford. Ex-Gov. Waller of 
Connecticut wanted to obtain a charter for 
a new corporation which he represented, 
and the opposition called Mr. Batterson as 
their star witness. He was asked by his 
own side only two questions. 

“You have lived in Hartford a great 
many years, Mr. Batterson?”’ 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

* Are you in favor of granting this char- 
ter?” 

“No, Sir." 

Here his lawyers rested, leaving the rest 
to chance, knowing that Mr. Batterson 
could keep his end up in any verbal battle 
with ex-Goy. Waller. The latter began by 
asking: 

“Mr. Batterson, 
many years?” 

“TI have.” 

“ Well, Sir,” added Gov. Waller, “it is 
my wish that you may live in Hartford 
many more years. That is all, Sir.” 

Thus was Mr. Batterson’s opportunity to 
talk shelved. Gov. Waller knew his man. 
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Just back from Europe a music lover 
brings this story of the great Italian tenor 
Tamagno. He gave a supper in his sumptu- 
ous villa at Varese, to which he invited all 
the local authorities and many of his per- 
sonal friends. The invitations stated that 
“while waiting for the hour of supper, 
which is fixed for 11 P. M., there will be 
music, to begin at 9.’ One of the local 
authorities replied, thanking him for the 
invitation, adding, however, that he would 
come at 11 punctually, 

Tamagno, indignant at such a slight to 
his voice in’ favor of his supper, replied: 
“As the supper {@ only offered as a re- 


you have lived here 


ward to those who have the patience to 
hear me sing, I pray you instead to come to 
dinner with me to-morrow at noon, assur- 
ing you that I will not sing.” 

There is no family which has left so 
many landmarks as the Vanderbilts in 
their progress up the avenue. It was 
only recently that the residence of the old 
Commodore near Washington Square was 
destroyed for business purposes, and the 
original Vanderbilt cottage still exists on 
Staten Island. The Vanderbilt mansion on 
the corner of Fifteenth Street and Fifth 
still remains. The first floor is 
occupied by a piano store and the rest is 
rented in studios, It is now the property 
of Frederick Gebhard and his sister, Mrs. 
Neilson. Mr. Gebhard has used the first 
story in which to store his furniture pend- 
ing his sojourn in South Dakota. Mrs. 
Neilson lives next door and has charge of 
the property. The house is very little 
changed since the old days. It forms one of 
a bunch of memories on the same corner, 
Opposite, on Fifteenth Street, is the old 
Manhattan Club, now a studio building, 
and on the southeast corner is the Hanover, 
formerly the Haight, house. These houses 
have been modified but slightly in their 
alterations for business purposes. 
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A great many wealthy men never carry 
any money in their pockets except “ car- 
fare,’’ because they have their check books 
to liquidate any incidental expenditures. It 
is related that quite recently in Washing- 
ton, Senator Hanna was requested to get 
off the car because he was in the predica- 
ment of being penniless at the moment, 
when a fellow-passenger recognized him 
and paid the fare. 

The other day, Frank Gould had to bor- 
row a “fare”’ from a friend because he 
did find in his pocket the requisite 
nickel, on a Broadway car. 
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Rutherfurd Stuyvesant’s return to Amer- 
ica always gives an air of bustle to the olde 
fashioned locality of Stuyvesant Square, 
and the lights gleaming in the great man- 
sion give this neighborhood of other days 
once more a festive appearance. Euther- 
furd Stuyvesant is really Stuyvesant Ruther- 
furd. He changed his name in order to 
benefit by an inheritance from his Stuy- 
vesant relatives. He is a brother of Win- 
throp Rutherfurd and Mrs. Henry White, 
the wife of the Chargé d’Affaires at the 
Court of St. James. Mr. Stuyvesant has 
many ideas of another day, and one of 
these is the employment of a barber, who 
comes each day to shave him. Now valets 
are supposed to perform this service, but 
in former years Mr. Stuyvesant always 
went to a certain barber's in the vicinity, 
and his advent in this country brings great 
joy to the shop, as he is the star customer. 
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Mrs. Yznaga, grandmother of the present 
Duke of Manchester, is in New York and 
stopping at a small hotel on Fifth Avenue. 
Although now nearly threescore, Mrs. 
Yznaga preserves many of the qualities 
which made her a very popular woman in 
her youth. She tells a story with a charm- 
ing grace and still sings, sitting back in a 
great armchair in the evening after din- 
ner with a cigarette—smoking as uonly a 
woman who has lived in the tropies can 
do, and making it absolutely fascinating. 
The songs she sings are mostly Spanish, or 
the folk songs of Cuba and the creole 
chansons of Louisiana. Mme. Calvé, whose 
Carmen is so well known and who is a per- 
fect type of this character, has the same 
charming manner in singing. Recently she 
went to a small dinner and after the meal 
voluntarily offered to sing, sitting in a 
great chair and scorning an accompanist. 
It was a very graceful way of acknowl- 
edging the hospitality offered her, as the 
guests and the hostess hardly expected she 
would “ oblige’ on this occasion. 
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Much surprise was manifested recently 
because Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs stated that 
she did not like California and that she 
did not intend, unless it became absolutely 
necessary, to go there. Mrs. Oelrichs has 
made no secret of her dislike for the Golden 
Gate and has said so on many occasions, 
with that charming frankness and heunesty 
of expression for which she is noted. How- 
ever, Virginia City and not San Francisco 
was the place of Mrs, Oelrichs's childhood. 
She never lived but for a few years of her 
life in San Francisco. Until ten years of 
age she was in Nevada, and after that she 
went to a convent, and when she was still 
a very young girl came with her mother 


not 
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‘to New York. San Francisco was the stage 


of some sad events in her girlhood, includ- 
ing the domestic troubles of her parents. 
She was at school at the time, and there 
is no reason why she should feel any affee- 
tion toward San Francisco, whers she 
passed so little of her life. 
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Miss Sallie Hewitt is at present cne of 
the well-known figures in the district 
where the Cooper Union stands. Miss Hew- 
itt comes in from Ringwood very frequent- 
ly and is interested heart and soul in the 
Museum of Decorative » which is situ. 


ated in the Cooper U This museum 





, has had.so many things given it ard has 
besides, through the donations of the Hewr 
itt ‘family so increased its collection that 
to-day it is considered as a rival cf many 
of the museums tn Europe. And yet New 
Yorkers never think of bothering. about 
these things. The particular set in which 
Miss Hewitt moves consists of the very 
best and the most intellectual people in 
society, and those who are interested in the 
collection are constantly adding to t.. 
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King Leopold of Belgium, who, it is said, 
contemplates paying a visit to this coun- 
try, figured in an amusing incident the 
ether day. He was driving near Brussels 
in his automobile, accompanied by a gen- 
tleman with whom he was conversing in 
English, which tongue the monarch speaks 
fluently. They stopped at the farmhouse 
of one of his subjects to get a drink of 
milk. King Leopold continued his conver- 
sation in English, and the farmer's wife, 
not recognizing him, remarked to her hus- 
band: 

“1 wonder what the long-nosed English- 
man will give us for that bowl of milk?” 

“The long-uosed Englishman will give 
you his portrait,’ said the King, addressing 
her in her native tongue as he handed her 
a five-franc piece. 

Then he drove off, leaving the astonished 
woman gazing alternately after him and at 
the effigy on the coin. 
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jolly-faced woman of middle age 

office of Clerk McKenna of the 

office the other day 
and inquired if she would be allowed to sce 
her husband who was imprisoned in the 

Tombs. Mr. McKenna informed her that 
she could and asked her the name of her 
husband. 

* John Smith," she replied. Mr. McKeona 
weit through his books and discovered that 
six men of the name of John Smith were 
priscners in the City Prison. 

‘There are six John Smiths 
here he said to the woman, if you 
can teli me where he lived and how old he 
is, }ossibly | can find you the right ma.’ 

‘1 haven't seen him in five years,” 
the woman, “and I have no idea wher« 
lives and don't remember his age. I tell 
you what you can do, though. Let me go 
over to the prison and have a look at all 
the John Smiths and | am pretty sure that 
1 can pick out my husband. It is possibile 
that he may recognize me if I don't him.” 
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Late one night a young reporter employed 
in the Washington bureau of a newspaper 
was sent to the house of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State David J. Hill to get infor- 
mation about the developments in an im- 
portant matter then occupying the atten- 
tion of the State Department. Some time 
after he had rung the bell a window was 
raised and Dr. Hill's head appeared. 
reperter apologized tor waking him and 
told what he was after. Urbane as usual, 
Dr. Hill readily consented to enlighten the 
reporter through the window. 

‘The situation,” said Dr. Hill, “* has un- 
dergone a considerable change. 1 must 
necessarily be guarded in my language, but 
you will readily grasp my meaning when I 
say that in the words of Cicero ''—and here 
a ecnsiderable flood of Latin fell upon the 
head of the reporter, whose knowledge of 
Latin was limited to some hazy recollec- 
tions of the division of Gaul into three 
parts. 

“| don't 
ventured, 

“ Indeed?" 


A stout, 
entered the 
District Attorney's 


entered 


‘suv 


said 
he 


quite catch that, Dr. Hill,’ he 
when the flood had subsided. 
replied the Assistant Secre- 
tary, with an air of surprise. “ Then | will 
try to make my meaning plainer,” and this 
time a considerable voiume of Greek de- 
scended trom the window. A third inquiry 
from the reporter brought forth some Ger- 
man, followed on the fourth attack 
French, All the time Dr. Hill wore an air 
of great urbanity anu seemed to be fairly 
exuding information, The reporter than: 
him feebly. 

* Not at all necessary,’ said Dr. Hill as 
he pulled down the window and went back 
to bed. 

The reporter walked on all sides of the 
sidewalk on his way back, and was thought 
by unprejudiced observers to be under the 
infiuence of liquor. The next day Dr. Hill 
met the chief of the bureau to which the 
young man was attached, and the chief 
remarked that his reporter had not been 
able to get much out of Dr. Hill the pre- 
vious night. 

“Indeed! "’ said Dr. Hill, in an interested 
tone ‘And yet, do you know, | really gave 
him some very important information.” 
eo @ 
of Denmark, who, it is 
said, is coming to America in the eariy 
Spring, is the wife of Prince Valdemar 
Denmark. She was the Princess d'Orléans, 
daughter of the late Duc 
a sister of the late Prince 

In Denmark they call her 
fireman,’ because of her interest 
and her efforts in behalf of the fire bri- 
gades. One of her chief objects in coming 
to America is to see with her own eyes the 
working of our marvelous system of pro- 
tection from fire. She has done much to 
perfect the fire protection of Denmark, and 
her attention was first drawn to the matter 
and her interest riveted by a book describ- 


ing the work of American firemen, 
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recent changes in the weather caused 
an epidemic of colds among members 
of the theatrical profession. As a result 
every actor and every manager one 
had a prescription for colds. They 
the way from het mustard baths for 
feet to cold applications for the head. 
Managers Lederer, Klaw, Frohman, 
langer, and others met and, of course, 
several had colds, all the others began 
give them their cures. Finally, Mr. 
spoke up. 
“ Well, 
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IS Ag but I have alter after care- 
fully reading through the ‘Home Doctor,’ 
a sure cure for colds in leading ladies and 
leading men.”’ 

Immediately every manager began to beg 
for the remedy, for each had and was suf- 


; fering from actors and actresses with bad 


colds. At first Mr. Klaw refused to part 
with it. At last he relented and said: 
“Stop their salaries and put 
actor in their places. Under this treatment 
I have seen colds that had resisted ali med- 
icines for days cured in a few hours. Try 
i it.”* 


Each swore he would. 
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Capt. Stérmer of the Kron Pring Wi'helm 
recently” described the experience oi: «in 
American young lady who visite!) London 
and was shown some of the siyhts by a 
boastful Englishman. 

“Here is a cannon captured at 
Hill,’ said the Englishman. 

“ How appropriate!" exclaimed the 
lady. 

“I must explain,”’ said the 
tauntingly, “that this cannon 
tured from the Americans by the 'u.!.-4 

The young lady retorted: “4 you 
have the cannon; we have the Hill!’ 
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Russell Sage appeared at the 
service of the Dutch Reformed eh, 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, not 
long ago in a new suit of clothes, [Every 
one who sat behind him discovere! it was 
new and also that it was a reidy 
suit by the large tag giving the 
measure, fastened to the coat so 
was in evidence just above the bi. k of the 
pew. Mrs. Sage early discovere it ard 
communicated the fact to her hus! d 
First he angled for it over his shower - 
then he tried to reach it from beiow. The 
members of the congregation were becom- 
ing quite interested in his quest when, 
, during the singing of a hymn, he gave a 
{sweep up with his arm and captured it 
and put it in his poc ket. 
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President Morgan G. Bulkeley of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company and cx- 
Governor of Connecticut tells the foi.onwiag 
| story of his son: One day, whie 
| ernor, he was in conference with 
| his friends, when his son came in, and one 
or the men remarked, ‘ Weil, 
I suppose you expect this youngsc:er 
either President of the United Stales 
President of the Aetna Life 
Company.” 

‘Which would you rather be, 
the Governor asked, “ President 
United States or President of the Avcinu: 
After some hesitation the answer 
“IT don’t want to ve either, dau, 1 
to be a locomotive engineer on the 

| Haven Railroad.” 
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Justice Jerome, after a hard night of 
speechmaking, was refreshing him:ec.l iu a 
| little restaurant. With him were 

friends, and he was telling them ot 

campaign experience which had escaped (ue 
busy men of the press. 

4 It was this way,” af 
| had finished speaking in a little haii over 
on the east side. The place was packed. 
had several other talks to make that i:ght, 
and wanted to get away as soon as pos- 
sible. Two men noticed my predicament 

| ana came up behind me. They led 

| through a rear door down under the little 
| 

| 

| 


une 


said the Justive. 


stage and through a queer sort of a pas- 
sage out into the street. The place seemed 
sort of familiar to me, but I could not re- 
member when, if ever, I had been there. 
*** Look here, Judge, you ought to know 
this place,’ said one of my guides. ‘ Don't 
you remember when you broke in that door 
You held court in 
We never thought we would want 


and captured all of us. 
the hail. 


to do you a faver, but the way you treated | 


brother made us change our minds 
Good night and good luck.’ 


our 
about you. 


“Their brother had been brought before | 


me a that 
there 

dence, 
nesses 
put-up 
after election. 
brothers will vote 


week before, and I suspected 
was something wrong with the 

I postponed the case and the 
disappeared. It was one 
jobs to put the fellow away until 
1 have a notion those three 
for me." 
e® @® @ 

“ Favorites have so generally 
horse races this season," 
eran sporting man, Charles 
his favorite seat in the Hoffman House, 
“that the result is that nearly all of the 
bookmakers are broke and out of business. 
Out of eighty-six bookmakers that opened 
Looks at the beginning of the season oniy 
thirty-five continue to do business. As I 
said, the success of the favorites has done 
them up. The public always backs the 
favorites, and [I can tell you the * scoop’ 
has been very thorough this season.” 

© @ 

Dr. William Wilberforce Baldwin, the 
American physician who was consulted by 
the late Queen Victoria, and has been 
consulted by the Pope and a host of 
other folk only a little less famous, likes 
to tell how he was received by his first 
titled patient. Young and quite unknown, 
and fresh from hard study in Germany, ! 
had opened an office in Florence, Italy. For 
a long time he had no patients of any con- 
sequence, but soon reports of the Yankee 
doctor's. skill began get abroad. They 
came to the ears of the Hon. Mrs. Palmer, 
an English woman, who was very oid, very 
very eccentric, and very much of an 
She lived all alone with her servy- 
ants in a big old palace, and here she sum- 
moned the young American. He came and 
ushered into her room. 

It was a big, musty apartment, and at the 
far end he discerned a large four-poster. 
His feet click-clacked painfully on the tiled 
floor out toward it. When he 


wit- 


won the 
observes the vet- 
Read, from 


® 


invalid, 


Was 


as he set 


| approached the curtains were thrust aside 


and an elaborate and most stately night- 


a rising 


several | 


1} 


me ; 


evi- | 


of those | 


Sake’ 


rest neers while its owner demanded 


| are 2 young man, what are you doing 
. here?” 
“TIT am Dr, Baldwin,” he replied. 


“The nightcap was greatly agitated while | 


the old lady seemed to be struggling for 
words. 

“You Dr. Baldwin?” she asked incredu- 
lously. 

** Yes.” 

“ Good Lord! What an infant!” 

®©?ee 

The story from San Francisco that Mr. 
/ J. Pterpont Morgan placed a financial 
value on the minutes of his time and 
charged an applicant for an _ interview 
of two minutes reealls that favorite ex- 
pression of the late Jay Gould that his 
time during working hours was worth to 
him $50 a minute. He would never wait 
for a delinquent appointment. Once the 
| late Henry N. Smith was several minutes 
late In keeping an appointment with Mr. 
Gould in his Fifth Avenue residence, by 
reason, he alleged, of a block in the street 
that impeded the prog ‘ess of his cab. 

“I consider,” tartly observed Mr. Gould, 
“that you owe me $20 for two minutes’ 

; lost time, as in that period I could have 
signed this batch of letters." 

| “T'N match you—head or tail—whether I 

| owe you double the amount or nothing.” 

“TI don't believe in gambling—”’ 

* With horses or cards you mean,” in- 

| terposed the genial and sporty Henry N. 
Smith, who was even then beginning to 
dream of the stock farm in New Jersey he 
subsequently owned He added, ‘ Come— 
' head—or tails?”’ 

** Head,” said Mr. Gould slowly, watch- 
ing the half dollar silver piece turned in 
the air by Mr. Smith describe a parabolic 
curve and fall on the rug at his feet in the 
little hall reception room where he always 
received his visitors, 

“ Tails,"" shouted Smith, kneeling and 
carefully inspecting the upturned face of 
the coin. ‘ Tails,” he repeated with almost 
childish glee. 

Mr. Gould took out his pocketbook and 
selected therefrom four one hundred dollar 
bills and placed them in the extended palm 
of the visitor. 

Before leaving, Mr. 
Mr. Smith a “ point” 
the market the next 
Smith lost, before he put his stop order, 

| some $200,000, whereupon he sought an 
interview with the great financier. 

‘“*I guess I got tails this time,”’ dryly ob- 
served Mr. Gould as Mr. Smith finished 
his tale of woe. He added, “ Let me see, 
what was it you said. Henry? Ah, 
double or quits.”’ 

“T am satisfied,"" shouted Smith, rush- 
ing from him to tell the story to the crowd 
at Del's, 


Gould naively gave 
for a quick turn in 
morning, by which 


yes, 


ee? 

A certain Unitarian minister of Greater 
New York is determined that his young 
daughter shall not know the dark side of 
orthodox religion. The miss went to the 
country with her mother during the past 
| Summer, and there found a playmate in the 
youthful daughter of a village teacher. One 
day the following conversation was over- 
| heard: 

“You've told a story,"’ said the village 
| girl accusingly. ‘* Don't you know where 
folks go that tell stories?" 

“ No,”" replied the New York miss. 
| do they go?" 

“They go to hell.” 

“ Where's hell?” 

“Why, Mamie Blank! You a minister's 
daughter and don't know where hell is!" 

“ Well, I don't care,” answered the 
cused, ‘I never was in a geography 
in my life.” 


“Where 


” 


ac- 
class 


It was always a mystery to their mutual 
| friends why Gov. Tilden and Gov. 
heimer were such close friends. The 
pressible Tom Ochiltree tells a story in 
elucidation, which he naively attributes to 
his close friend, Henry Watterson, 
| the story: 

“In the library in Tilden's mansion, in 
Gramercy Park, stood a marble bust, 
replica by Canova's Napoleon I.—it may 
have been the original, come to think of it. 

“One day, passing the bust, with Mr. 
Tilden characteristically leaning on his 
arm and whispering into his attentive ear, 
Gov. Dorsheimer stopped and 
exclaimed: 

“* What a splendid work! 
The most speaking, living 
ever seen!’ 

And he looked down on Mr. 
vincingly, asking: 

** Who is the sculptor? ’”’ 

“Why, that is not me 
replied Mr. Tilden, 
pride, adding, 
“mr 

“ Would be taken for you anywhere 
by every one,’ responded Mr. Dorsheimer, 
who knew so well how to excite the vanity 


admiringly 


A masterpiece! 
marble [ have 


Tilden con- 


it is Napoleon! 


of his host—one of his most marked char- | 
| for two 


acteristics, 
“ After 


by the way. 
that,” continues the genial 
Thomas from Texas, ‘ Dorsheimer stood 
high in Tilden's esteem.”” And you 
easily believe one of those famous 
nisburghs was opened—that which 
his estate at $75 per bottle. 

Col. Ochiltree continues: ** Dorsheimer 
could not keep the story to himself and told 
it to Henry Watterson. So the next time 
that Watterson called on the Sage of 
Gramercy Park, as the papers used then 
to call Mr. Tilden, he tried the same game; 
but it didn't work so far as opening of the 
bottle was concerned, for the old gentleman 
merely observed: 

‘Oh, that 
made originally 


can 
Johan- 


sale 


is a 
by 


frequent mistake since 
Dorsheimer. I will 
mit that [ bear a striking resemblance 
the great Napoleon, but 
nize that bust as his.” 


ad- 


Dors- | 
irre- | 


Here is | 


* | 


| show with 


“1901. 


President's Church Membership. 
HOUGH sevelt has been 
T a eahef af he'd Dutch Reformed 
Church or Collegiate Church of New 


York City for twenty-seven years, yet ten 
days ago if he had been asked what church 
he was a member of, he could not have 
given an absolutely sure answer. He could 
have replied that he had joined the Dutch 
Reformed Church as a boy of sixteen, had 
attended it regularly since, was going to a 
related church, the German Reformed, at 
the present time, but was uncertain re- 
garding his membership. 

In very fact, this question was put to the 
President about two weeks ago by a mein- 
ber of the Consistory of the Dutch HKe- 
formed Church of New York. 

This member had gone to Washington to 
ask the President to speak at the union of 
the Dutch Church, to be held here about 
Nov. 15, and they discussed various mat- 
ters in connection with the church. 

President Roosévelt said that his ances- 
tors had been members of the church since 
its existence in New York, and that he, 
himself, had joined it as a boy, but was 
not sure that his membership had not been 

| terminated. He thought it possible that 
his name had been dropped from the rolls, 
because he had been absent from New 

York City so much since his boyhood. A 

Immediately upon his return to New 
York this fellow churchman began an i.1- 
vestigation. He completed his work about 
ten days ago, when he went to Washing- 
ton and announced to President Roosevelt 
that the result of his investigations showed 
him still to be a member of the Dutch 

| Church. 

It appears that Theodore Roosevelt joined, 
by confession of faith, the Dutch church 
situated on Fifth Avenuue and Forty-cighth 
Street, Dec. 2, 1874, at the age of sixteen. 
According to the laws of the Collegiute 
“hurch, of which that at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-vighth Street forms a part, he has 
been continued in its commurfion ever sine. 

The caurch on Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
eighth Street, of which Mr. Roosevelt is 
a member, is an offshoot of the old Middle 
Church, once situated at the corner of Na3- 
sau aud Cedar Streets. In its tower hangs 
the historic bell cast in Amsterdam in 1731, 
which rang for so many years in the old 
Middle Church. This latter church was, 
in turn, an offshoot from the original 
Dutch Reformed Church established ix 
New York in 1628. 


Where. Fat Women smelt 


HREE men stood on the platform of a 
T Second Avenue car, which was crowd- 

ed with persons on their way back 
from the Morris Park race track. It was 
o'clock in the afternoon, and the tene- 
ments and flats along the route made an 
interesting picture. Out of every four in 
eight windows leaned either a man, wo- 
man, or child, while in some there were 
| all three. 

One of the three men on the platform re- 
marked: 

“I pity these people. 
squalid surroundings, with 
clothes to cover their nakedness, 
enough food to cover their bones. 
existence must be a miserable one.” 

“Oh, you make me tired,’ responded one 
of the others. ‘ They do this of their own 
choosing, and they have clothes to spare 
for body and bones. I'll bet you $50 that in- 
side of ten blocks we can count thirty wo- 
men who weigh more than 160 pounds, and 
that we won't see a single person who looks 
as if he needed food.” 

The bet was made and every one within 
hearing became interested. The car had 
stopped at 2 station and now started. 

“One,” called out the proposer of the 
| Wager, almost before they were under 
headway, as he pointed out a woman in a 
blue calico wrapper in the top window of a 
tenement. She weighed 200 pounds if she 
| weighed an ounce. 
‘Two, three, four,” 





Poor, living in 
hardly enough 
and not 
Their 


he counted in quick 
succession, and the man who had taken 
the bet nodded his head in acknowledg- 
ment that the three weighed in his opinion 
| the stipulated number of pounds, 

By this time the whole car 
terested, and from all sides came 

‘There's one!" 

‘Say, here's a peach.” 

‘There is a jumbo. Ain't 
300 if she weighs anything,”’ 
as he pointed out a window, which was 
filled literally by a woman who could have 
played the réle of a fat lady" in a side 
due credit to herself and with 
Satisfaction to the patrons. 





was in- 
the cries: 


she an angel; 
called out one, 





. counted 
in evident pleasure and | 
** It does look like me, doesn't | 
| out 


and | 
| requirements. 


| needed 
sold at 


1s 


| while 


to | 
anybody can recog- | 


‘Five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten,"”’ 
the men on the platform who 
but the east side of the street, 
crowd that watched both, called 
and again, that this or that 
the west side, met with all the 


watched 
while the 
again 
woman, on 
five of the ten blocks had 
twenty-five had been counted, then 
blocks not a woman weighing 160 
in the judgment of the bettors, was 
the same time more that 
noticed, while more that 
and water 


Before been 


passed, 


pounds, 
seen, although at 
looked hungry were 
an application of 
in evidence. 

with three blocks 
while every 
again and 
‘ there's 


soap 
were 

Then 
began rapidly, 
out 


to go, the count 
man in the two 
again, that 


* there's 


ears called 
* here's 
another.” 
As the tenth block was completed “* 
four’ was called and the loser, who 
a well-known sporting character, said: 
‘You and handed over a %) bill, 
several men in the cars were heard 
There must have been a hundred 


one,” one,”* 
forty- 
out, 


win,’ 


to say: 
of them 

The 
thing 
would have | 


it 
included, 


was a guod 
or he 


that 
been 


remarked 
not 


loser 
men had 


ost in a block. 
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said 
He was net 

located on the east side, nor down 
but on ultra-fashionable Fifth Ave- 


4é Y business is full of vanity,” 
the photographer. 


town, 
nue. 
women, 
not live.”’ 
“Is it true -that women are more 
than men?” inquired the interviewer. 
‘Yes, indeed, there are many women 
who wish to be photographed in every cos- 
tume that they are blessed with.” 
* How often would you say this type of 
Woman presents herself at your gallery?” 
“Ah, I could not say. It seems to me 
that she is here continually. She has 
hardly accepted the proofs of one sitting 
before she has a new gown and is ready 
for another.” 


“But for the vanity of men and 
and principally women, I could 


vain 


“Is it the young woman, the middic-aged, 
er the lady of declining age who is most 
vain?"’ 

“The young debutante is the most photo- 
graphed. She is here all the time, und 
seems to be giving her pictures away con- 
tinvally. She frequently confesses how 
many sweethearts she is trying to p.ease 
by the gift of a photograph. In fact, you 


have no idea how many confessions are 
made to a photographer. For example, a 
day never passes but what some woman 
comes in and frankly says, ‘I want you 
to make me beautiful.’ Only the other day 
there was a Spanish woman here, aged 
about sixty years, one of the worst sub- 
jects we ever had, and she made no secret 
ef her wish to have her photograph lie." 


The photographer's sense of humor is all 
that saves him from being a man of many 
burdens. His is a strange task; that of 
improving upon the appearance with which 
men and women have been endowed. The 
old day of the daguerreotype and the exiect 
likeness is over. The knowledge of the 
effect of light and shade is an art devel- 


oped by much study, The matter of re- 
touching negatives has revolutionized tne 
possibilities of photography. If one sees 


the finished portraits of men and women 
to-day, he must believe, upon comparing 
them with those of two decades ago, that 
this race has vastly improved itself. 

The photographer tells of the middale- 
aged matron, with the daughter of twenty 
years, who appears at the studio with the 
old-fashioned portrait of herself as a young 
wife. 

“Make me look just like that,” 
And the photographer listens and smiles in- 


she says. 


wardly. He smiles in this way so much 
that he can look very serious while it is 
going on. This woman is a frequent cus- 
tomer, 


however, is the old maid, 
just past thirty. ‘ This lady is the vainest 
of all,” said the photographer. ‘I know 
her well. She has been popular in her 
youthful days, often admired. Some times 
she has not been beautiful. But she feels 
that her youthfulness is leaving. She is ex- 
ceptionally sensitive. We must be very 
careful with her in every way. We must 
not say, ‘ Think of your best beau,’ for ex 
ample. She might not have any. Thar is 
a@ perfectly safe thing to say to any débu- 
tante, however absurd it may be.” 

The photographer studies his subjects 
eften when they little suspect him. He 
may decide, for example, that this old maid 
fs very sensitive about her “ bones.’’ She 
insists upon a low neck picture, but the ob- 
trusive clavicle must be suppressed. No 
proofs of that picture must be sent to the 
lady until the bones are retouched. If they 
are so sent, the subject will rush to the 
gallery, and exclaim: 

“How could any woman ever look iike 
that? You make me seem fifty years old.” 

So the skillful operator retoucnes the 
bones and makes the neck and face look 
full and youthful. The game usually works, 
and the good lady tells all her friends what 
an excellent photographer hers is. 

“| was conducting a branch office at El- 
beron last Summer,” said a Broadway pho- 
torvrapher the other .day. ‘‘On one occa- 
sion » woman of some fifty Summers came 
in with a grandchild to be photographed. 
‘I do nope you can get a good picture of 
him,’ she said. I have never yet found a real 
good photographer.’ She was as ugly as a 
gourd vine herself, but when I was through 
with the child, I asked her to allowme to take 
a sitting of herself. ‘Oh, no,’ she exclaimed, 
‘no one has ever taken a good picture of 
mc.’ She was finally induced to pose, how- 
evcr, 1 telling her that I would assume re- 
sponsibility for the order. Before the proofs 
were made I had the negatives carefully 
retouched and made her look passably fair. 
She was perfectly delighted, and sent me 
an order for $1382 worth of the only likeness 
of herself she had ever been able to ob 
tain: ”’ 


This is not an uncommon experience for 
the tactful photographer. He finds the 
same trait of character even in men. Men 
every day go to him with a. photograph of 
themselves before they became baldheaded 
and say: “My wife wants you to get a 
picture of me on that order.”’ 

“You would be surprised,’’ mused the pict- 
ure man, “ to realize the extent to which 
man’s vanity goes. The woman is not alone 


More frequent, 


*{n wishing to be pictured in every gown 


she secures. I know men who want their 
picture in every new sult of clothing. One 
of my clients never buys a new suit with- 
out coming to me immediately atterwart to 


a 


or en eae 
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be photographed in it. He rarely pays me 
less thar a score of visits every twelve 
menths, and he must now have an album 
of some 200 photographs showing him in 
every guise he has ever assumed, from his 
full regimentals as Lieutenant in a mili- 
tary company to his fancy dress costume 
as an Indian chief, clothed principally in 


feather: and beads. 
“Then there is the young university 
man, He is very, very vain. No sooner has 


he won the right to wear his cap and gown 
in his senior year than he comes right 
straight to be photographed wearing it. 
He generally wishes to be pictured with a 
book in his hand, and assumes always a 
comical air of learning that ts irresistible. 
He takes these pictures and distributes 
them among his friends by the score. | 
have just completed an order for a gross— 
twelve dozen, bear in mind—of cabinet 
pictures of a young man in the full glory 
of the gown and hood he won at last Sum- 
mer’s graduation. This form of vanity is 
noticeable only in the very young, how- 
ever. Many young curates and ministers 
come to me, for example, when they first 
begin wearing their vestments, 

“But vanity stays with men as they 
grow older, too. Not long ago, 1 was com- 
missioned to take a large number of pict- 
ures of an eminent Judge gowned in the 
judicial regalia of his office. He insisted 
upon posing under a tree, and the picture 
was a ridiculous one, though one of which 
he expressed himself as being very proud, 

‘Actors, especially young actors, have 
a special weakness for having themselves 
photographed. They wish to be pictured in 


all the characters they impersonate, and 
in many they do not and never will im- 
personate. I know of one young man who 
was once very anxious to go upon the 
stage, and who has some means at his 
disposal, who has been photographed as 
Hamlet, Shylock, Richelieu and Beau 
Brummell. This fellow is apparently very 
modest, and I do not think exhibits these 


; pictures much, but he derives his principal 


satisfaction from having them in his own 
room, to realize, I suppose, the future that 
is before him. 


“The soldier, too, enjoys being photo- 
graphed, and he is a difficult proposition, 
too, for he does not care so much about 
getting a good likeness as he does about 
all his uniform and regalia being exactly 
“correct.” I had rather photograph a 
dozen babies than take one full-figure 
picture of an army officer. If everything 
wasn't just right when he was _ photo- 
grapheg, he wishes you to make it so. 
There must not be a crease in the uniform. 
The trousers must come just so near to 
the bottom of the foot. The sword must 
hang in just this way. The plume must 
be just so. The chest must be at a cer- 
tain angle with the neck and chin. The 
head must be at just a certain degree 
of erectness. It is no easy, matter to pho- 
tograph a soldier, and don't let anybody 
tell you that it is."’ 


But the photographer could not long keep 
his musings away from the subject of 
women. 

“They are my friends,” he said, 
if they didn't want pictures of themselves 
I couldn't live. Why, hardly a womun 
comes in here but is what a newspaper man 
calls a ‘story’ in herself. Now and then, 
it is a true one, and we love to see her 
when she comes. An aged woman will 
come in, her face filled with wrinkles, her 
hair fully sprinkled with the snow of age. 
She is very docile, and gives no sugges- 
tions to the operator at all, except that ‘I 
want you to make me look just as I am.’ 
She wants none of her wrinkles retouched, 
none of her angularities of anatomy 
smoothed down. There are very few of her, 
however. 

“I know of one middle-aged maiden lady 
who is worth many a breakfast to me. 
She had been a beautiful woman, sad, 
twenty years ago, but although her beauty 
is now little more than a memory to her 
friends, she still thinks she is as lovely 
and attractive as ever, in spite of wrinkles, 
sallow complexion, and obtrusive anatomy. 
I have photographed her hundreds. of times 
in all kinds of languishing attitudes, which 
are very absurd in.a woman of her years. 
Retouching saves me, and I always pict- 
ure her as fair and young. 

“T had one old woman come to me who, 
if she was of any years at all, was seven- 
ty. Her face was a network of wrinkles, 
and she was very indignant because I could 
not make her look half her age, ‘It Is 
really disgraceful,’ she wrote to me, scarce- 
ly having the nerve, I suppose, to say it 
to me personally; ‘really disgraceful. Any 
one would think to look at this photdégraph 
that I was at least fifty.’”’ 


One of the photographer's best customers 
is a bride and groom. The word “one” 
is used advisedly. The photographer has 
many visits from the newly wedded. ‘I 
had rather have a bride and groom than 
almost any one else,” he said. -" People 
newly married are always in a good humor, 
They are hopeful, and not inclined to be 
critical. They take things just as they 
come, and are happy in them. Then, too, 
brides and bridegrooms usually order large 
quantities of pictures. They are splendid 
customers.” 

One of the largest sources of revenue, in 
fact, of many New York photographers, es- 
pecially those on the lower east side, is from 


” 


“and 
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brides and bridegrooms. There are some 
galleries that do almost no other kind of 
work. The nationalities on the east side 
have a curious custom of marrying usualy 
on a day peculiar to themselves. Russian 
Jews, for example, are accustomed to wed 
quite unanimously on Sunday- Hence, 
many galleries on the east side keep open 
on that day. One of these photographers, 
who has a small unpretentious plaice on 
First Avenue, is so popular among members 
of a certain nationality that it is consid- 
ered an omen of good luck to be pictured 
by him after the wedding ceremony has 
been performed. Hence, bridal couples 
come to him from Newark, Hoboken, Staten 
Island, and other portions of the metropoli- 
tan district immediately after the wedding 
ceremony is over. 

The photographer in America is peculiar 
in that he allows his patrons to see the 
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‘If you trust my 









tographer simply says 
gallerv enough: to come to me, you “must 
take what [ give you." It is a good idea, 
because it makes a photographer want to 


take care of his reputation. With us, we 
have no choice. We make a number of 
proofs, and the customer selects the one 


he or she wants, and very often it is the 
worst picture in the lot. If it was left to 
us, we would make an effort to get the 
best picture of the lot. Very much better 
work would be produced in most cases.’ 
The modern photographer has added 
many features to his studto which make 
it possible for the vanity of women, espe- 
ally, to be more particularly satisfied. 
Mane women like to be draped in Gre- 
cian costumes, for example. They consider 
that the modern grown, with its various 
peculiarities, does not display their beauty 
at its fullest advantage. The photographer 

















proofs of their pictures before selecting | has, therefore, added a maid to his estab- 
the negative from which the picture shall | lishment whose exclusive duty it is to 
be made. drape the women who wish to be photo- 
“This is one of the worst things with graphed in this way. The man who op- 
which we have to contend,’’ said one New | erates the camera has absolutely nothing 
York photographer the other day. to do with the posing or the draping. The 
“In England and on the Continent of | maid is an artist at her work, and she 
Europe, they show no se avait hee eral A. al Mec rasccdal ta The pho- | makes a good salary at it. 
Migrating Creatures Which Journey 
Around the World on Ships. 2% 
VERY ship that comes into the port of } are transported in these cargoes from all 
New York, or leaves here for distant | parts of the world. The appearance of 
countries, carries on board creatures | many new grain insects in this country in 


until 
froin 


ves- 


presence is never clearly known 
been duly 


whose 
the has 
truck to keel, Rats inhabit nearly ail 
whether built of wood or iron, and 
they come and go with the freedom of pas- 
sengers with tickets prepaid through to dis- 
tant ports. Sometimes they become too 
numerous. Then it is that the professional 
rat catchers have their hands full, chasing 
the rodents with ferrets and dogs from one 
part of the ship to another, and the 
slaughter is great. 

But these spasmodic attempts to clear the 
ships of rats are like drops of water in the 
ocean. There is no appreciable diminution 
in their numbers, and when the ship warps 
up to her pier and loads with another cargo 
of grain she may carry in her hold as many 
rodents as when she first entered the har- 
bor. This is due to the fact that there is 
a regular migration of rats going on all the 
time. 


vesse inspected 


sels, 


Sailors do not object to 
rats on shipboard; indeed, 
them safc shipmates and 
the vessel is seaworthy and not in danger 
of sinking. The sight of the rats deserting 
a ship is sufficient to discourage any sailor 
from going on board for a trip, but, on the 
other hand, many rats aboard spuil 
everything. Numbers make them bold, and 
instead of staying in the hold where the 
cargo is stored they will appear in the 
sailors’ quarters and even in the Captain's 
cabin. A ship overloaded in this way with 
rats becomes an unpleasant abiding place. 

Strange experiences have been related of 
stewaways being driven from their hiding 
place in the hold of the ships by the nightly 
appearance of the rats in such numbers as 
to threaten them with danger. Few can 
stand the nightly company of several hun- 
dred inquisitive rodents almost as large as 
kittens, especially when the hold of the ship 
is unilluminated by the slightest ray of 
light from above, and a species of uncon- 
trollable terror generally seizes the stow- 
away before the ship is two days out. It is 
easier to face an irate and ugly Captain 
than the fierce-eyed rodents of the hvuld. 


But rats are not by any means the only 
strange shipmates that travel the sea on 
ships without the knowledge or consent of 
the Captain and owners. There are many 
insects that migrate from one quarter of 
the globe to another by means of the ves- 
sels which ply between distant ports. In- 
deed, the spread of nearly all kinds of liv- 
ing creatures has been dependent upon the 
ships of civilized nations. Winged pests 
and blessings oat” «ei steadily carried to 
new countries by Mis means, and the inva- 
sion of our land by insects, bugs, and crawl- 
ing things in recent years has caused not a 
little talk of legislation against the admis- 
sion of tropical fruits and seeds until after 
they have been examined and quarantined. 

Not long ago a ship from one of the trop- 
ical countries was followed by a flock of 
butterflies, which persistently circled around 
the rigging of the vessel until the shore had 
faded in the distance. Then the insects 
lighted on the masts and decks. A few dis- 
appeared in the night and were destroyed 
in the water or reached shore in safety. 
Some of the others crawled away in the 
cabins and hold of the ship. After a trip 
of thirty days the vessel reached New York, 
and from their hiding place in the ship a 
few of these butterflies emerged and flew 
ashore. Thus an entirely new species of 
butterfly was introduced into this country. 

This authentic instance of the migration 
of butterflies is but a single illustration of 
how sometimes ships bring into our har- 
bors desirable and undesirable emigrants 
whose names are never. entered on the 
books of the company. The common cock- 
roach has spread throughout the civilized 
world by means of ships. This disagree- 
able bug comes and goes on ships almost 
as freely as the rats. The two seem to 
live together amicably, and they monopolize 
largely the hold of the ships which carry 
food stuffs. 


Grain ‘carrying ships always have many 
insects aboard, Common ‘grain weevils: 


the presence of 
they consider 
sure signs that 


too 


the past twenty years is attributed to the 
fact that they have been imported with the 


seeds of grain from other lands. In the 
seeds the larvae of the insects may be 
buried, and no human power could detect 
them. The only safe way to prevent their 
importation is by fumigation or by boiling. 
The common smut and black rot of our 
frain cannot be destroyed in any other 
way. To avoid spreading these pests even 
In this country it is neeessary for the 
farmers to soak the seed in water brought 
nearly to the boiling point, which destroys 
the germs and spores of the disease, but 
does not quite kill the germ of life in the 
seed, 

Tropical fruits are common carriers of 
strange creatures which may prove costly 


emigrants when admitted. 
in fruit carrying from the 
are frequently laden with miscellaneous 
cargoes of queer creatures. Concealed in 
the bunches of bananas there may be poi- 
sonous reptiles that have traveled half 
around the globe. They may sting the 
hand of some receiver of the fruit, or they 
may be killed before harm can be inflicted 
by them. Sometimes, however, they escape 
ashore, and if the new country they have 
reached proves congenial to their growth 
and multiplication they ‘may establish fn 
time a progeny that will spread in all di- 
rections. Poisonous snakes of the tropics 
have thus been introduced in lands where 
none was ever known to exist before. 
Even along the shore front in New York 
poisonous snakes have been found and 
killed. They had escaped from the hold of 
some fruit steamer, and in the warm Sum- 
mer months they had found congenial ex- 
istence among the docks, 

‘The smaller Insect pests which are not se 
casitly detected by the ordinary eye fre- 
quently come into the country by means of 
imperted fruits. Thus we have introduced 
the seale, which has proved such a costly 
enemy to the orange and fruit groves. 
Meths of a destructive nature constantly 
come to this and other ports in the fruit- 
shins, and their spread is merely a matter 
of time and opportunity. They are ship- 
mates that cause no trouble to the sailors, 
who are not even aware of their presence 
ou shipboard, but they are costly to the 
farmers and inhabitants of the land where 
they become established. The question of 
quarantining all fruit steamers, and mak- 
ins a rigid investigation.of all their prod- 
ucts before they are landed, has been agi- 
tated a number of times, but it is doubtful 
if the introduction of obnoxious insect 
pests could be prevented even then. The 
single fruit that a passenger might carry 
in his trunk might prove sufficient to give 
the pest a foothold in the country. 

A single plant brought from South Amer- 
ica was the means of spreading a fungus 
growth throughout the Southern States, 
which caused endless loss and outlay of 
meney to destroy. 


Likewise the escape of a single moth in 
Massachusetts entailed great expense upon 
the Government and private individuals 
whe sought to limit its multiplication and 
t> destroy its rapidly increasing progeny. 

Fiven flowers and plants from other coun- 
trfes bring with them new migrants in the 
shape of bugs, bees, and. other insects 
Cencealed in the blossom or bud of the 
plants, they remain dormant during the 
long voyage, but when they reach land 
whee climate and surrounding are con- 
genial to their active growth they. come 
fcrth to establish themselves in their land 
of acoption. Thus from Bermuda we have 
brought insects by the hundreds concealed 
in the beautiful Easter lily blossoms,. and 
fiom all parts of the world strange insects, 
hid away in the cuplike blooms of orchids, 
which hunters risked their lives to secure, 
have been introduced in our midst to work 
dectrection or add to our pleasures.- Not 
al’. migrants on our incoming’ ships are ob- 
roxious Some are of distinct value to our 
ecuntry, and their introduction in -this se- 
eret way works out suceessfully problems 
ot great public: value. “ on5 wg 
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Bronx Park Squirrels 


on better terms with the squirrels 

than with most of our other wild 
creatures, and perhaps the principal rea- 
son is that they are among the very few 
that will allow us to become acquainted 
with them. In the first place most of the 
others are nocturnal in their habits, and 
few care to take the trouble to call on 
them in the dark. And even if one did he 
would probably have but an indifferent 
reception The fox, for example, would 
not permit one to come within a mile of 
him if he knew it; the raccoon and the 
woodchuck are not much more sociable, 
and certainly no one would care to intrude 
upon the skunk. Squirrels, on the other 
hand, are not naturally suspicious, and 
if they can once -be persuaded that their 
confidence will not be misplaced they will 
practically walk up and shake hands with 
us. 


ton? are many reasons why we are 


There are few better places to study our 
local squirrels than the woods of Bronx 
Park, where they have been sheltered in 
the hollow trunks and branches of the big 
trees for hundreds of generations. When 
I first became acquainted with the squir- 
rels along the Bronx River the park had 
not even been thought of, and might 
have walked from West Farms to “ Will- 
iamses”"’ Bridge, as it was always called, 
a dozen times without meeting a_ soul. 
Had he met one it would probably 
have been some nature lover with some 
story to tell of strange birds or quadrupeds 
he had just encountered; of great blue 
herons feeding in the swamp near the Blue 
Bridge; of a snowy owl hunting grouse 
near Lorillard’s snuff mills, or of a mink 
fishing near Pine Rock. In 
days, now, the red squirrels were 
most numerous of the several species, 


one 


any 


those 
the 
and 
I remember seeing on one occasion seven 
of these little animals at the same moment 
single branch of an oak 
which is still standing from 
the William's Bridge road. 


seen 


as 


on a 
tree 


enormous 
not far 


The red squirrel or chickaree is the only 
one which visitors may see at all times of 
the year; he alone is absolutely indifferent 
to the weather. On the bitterest days of 
Winter he may be seen sitting the 
branch of a tree, with his back to the 
trunk, complacently chiseling a nut; or 
when the snow lies deep upon the ground 
one may see his tracks extending from tree 
to tree. Sometimes two or more red squir- 
rels may be seen on the same tree, chasing 
one another round and round the trunk so 
rapidly that they seem to form red rings 
upon the bark. 

The chickaree is decidedly the most im- 
pertinent animal to be found in the Bronx 
woods, and his treatment of strangers is 
often extremely rude, to say the least. He 
apparently regards the woodland as his own 
property, and he is quick to 
private opinion of trespassers. On the ap- 
proach of a man the irritable creature is 
very apt to take up a position on a 
branch and open fire with a volley of squir- 
rel profanity. The nearer he is approached 
the more he becomes, chattering, 
sputtering, squeaking, and stamping petu- 
lantly on the bark with his paws. Make a 
sudden move in his direction, and his atti- 
tude changes at once. He is scared out of 
his wits, or pretends to be, scurrying for 
dear life around the tree or into some knot 
hole whence he thrusts his comically impu- 
dent face to see if the visitor really meant 
to make trouble for him. Let him alone, 
sit down on an old stump, and pretend to 
be thinking of something else, and his cu- 
riosity will get the better of his temper, 
and he will probably come a little nearer to 
have a look at his visitor. After satisfying 
himself that he is not really dangerous, he 
likely to to the ground for 
something to eat. probably has a store 
of nuts hidden away under an old 
stump near by; otherwise he noses 
in the fallen leaves with short, jerky 
ments till he finds one, and then runs 
a tree to eat it. He sits well up on 
hind legs, and deftly handles the nut in his 
skillful hands, for his fore paws are noth- 
ing less, and the sound of his sharp lower 
teeth may be plainly heard as they rapidly 
chisel their way through the hard shell 
After eating he is almost sure to wash his 
face wiih his front paws, behind the ears 
last all. Then he will probably scratch 
himself a little with his hind feet, draw 
his bushy tail through his paws and mouth, 
and then run off to play. In playing he 
will do about anything that a kitten will 
do, and when he has had all the fun he 
wants he will go and hunt up another nut 

The petulant temper of red squirrels is 
exhibited at an early age. I found 
near Bronxdale a nest of young ones in a 
hole in a butternut tree, and after smok- 
ing them out caught them in the upper 
branches. They were very little, yet when 
any one went near them they would go into 
paroxysms of anger, doubtless mixed with 
fear, throw their backs, 
squeak frantically, and strike out savagely 
with their feet. 
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The chickaree usualiy makes his nest in 
hollow trees, though sometimes he makes 
it in the branches, and in the north he 
sometimes burrows in the ground. The nest 
usually consists of leaves and the fine outer 
bark which the squirrel 
strips off with his teeth. He is-a provident 
little fellow and siores up large quantities 
of nuts in the Autumn for Winter use. He 
particularly fond of the of 


of cedar trees, 


is also seeds 
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pine and fir cones and heaps of the scales 
of these cones are often found in the victn- 
ity of a red squirrel’s nest. The young are 
born blind and naked very early in the 
Spring, and as I have seen very young red 
squirre’s in July and August [ am inclined 
to think there is sometimes a second litter. 


The red squirrel is one of the very worst 
enemies of the wild birds, for he eats both 
eggs and young wherever he may find 
them. He is such a splendid and persistent 
climber and he has such excellent eyesight 
that he finds and destroys great numbers 
of nests, and while the larger birds can and 
will drive him off, those of the size of a 
robin or less are usually at his mercy. 


The largest member of his family to be 
found in Bronx Park is the gray squirrel, a 
much larger and more powerful animal 
than his litt!e red cousin. Unlike the latter, 
he is not as a rule to be seen in the Winter, 
except on mild days, when he leaves his 
massive nest in the ton of some tall oak or 
chestnut for a spin through the trees, or 
to make a meal from some of the nuts he 
stored away in the Autumn. He is a very 
handsome squirrel, with his coat of silver- 
gray fur 2nd his long, bushy tail, which he 
curves gracefully his back when 
feeding. As a climber he has no equal, and 
the marvelous skill he displays in travel- 
ing through the treetops must always ex- 
cite admiration. And well he knows the 
trees in the neighborhood of his home; 
knows every branch and twig of them, and 
when he is in a hurry he shows how useful 
this knowledge is to him. Up a trunk he 
will run, passing branch after branch, until 
he reaches one from which he can make 
good connections with the next tree along 
his line of march. It is not nec ry that 
the branch shall touch the next tree; only 
that it shall be within leaping: distance. 

The gray clever 
jumper, but hardly as wonderful as he is 
sometimes reported to be. I have recently 
seen him credited with thirty feet, but I 
am inclined to think, after watching a goud 
many, that leaps of fifteen feet or over 
rarely made, except under 
circumstances, 


so over 


squirrel is certainly a 


at 


extraordinary 


Few animals 
and to hold a 
hands without 
is by no means an easy task. 


are stronger for their size, 
wild gray squirrel in one's 
getting scratched of bitten 
It is difficult 
to realize the strength of his jaws and the 
sharpness of his teeth without actuaily 
putting them to the test. I put them to the 
test about a week ago and my hand is ina 
sling yet. 

I happened to need a gray squirrel very 
badly, and coming fine specimen 
in the woods [ proceeded to run him down. 


across a 


It took the best part of an afternoon, but 
after climbling about a dozen trees I final- 
ly drove him into a stone wall, where he 
was trapped, and there was nothing to do 
but to put in my hand and pull him out. If 
you seize a squirrel firmly by the back of 
the neck, with the of the skull be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger, he can't 
do any damage, but it was not possible in 
this to take hold of him that way. 
However, | had on a pair of buckskin 
g oves, and I fondly hoped that they might 
stop his teeth. But not a bit of it. The 
instant I seized him he bit my hand to the 
bone, agaim and again, and for any re- 
sistance offered by the glove the hand 
might have been bare. 


base 


case 


Most of the gray squirrels in Bronx Park 
make their nests of and sticks in 
the upper branches of tall trees, but a few 
make use of a hollow trunk or limb and 
carry inte it a quantity of leaves and soft 
bark. Here they sleep away a good part of 
the Winter, seldom coming out in very cold 
or stormy weather. The young 
blind in the Spring and a few days 
after their eyes are open they may be seen 
crawling rather cautiously about the trunk 
near the nest, into which they retreat at 
the slightest alarm. Squirrels taken at 
this age are easily tamed, but they are ex- 
tremely sensitive to cold for several weeks, 
and if not kept warm will surely die. 
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A prettier litthe creature than either of 
the foregoing, but one seldom seen by visi- 
tors to the park, is the flying squirrel, I 
am aware that neither the flying squirrel 
nor the chipmunk are true squirrels, but 
they are closely enough related to them for 
the purposes of this article. The reason 
that the flyers are not often that 
they are nocturnal in their habits and se!- 
dom leave their hiding places until dusk. 
Then in the Winter they hibernate, and do 
not appear at all from November until 
latter part February or the 
of March. | first made their acquaintance 
when I lived in a frame house in what was 
then known as Lorillard’s Woods. 
the with 
creatures, and every evening 
weather they 
under the 
tree 


seen is 


the 
of 


The roof 
these pretty 
in the warm 
of a knot 
and sail away ‘vo 
oak feet away. They 
came down at an angle of perhaps forty- 
five degrees with a slightly quivering mo- 
tion, and alighted with a little pat upon 
the trunk the base. Then they ran 
up, to the top, and sailed off another 
tree still further away in the gloom. I 
caught one once by putting a bird cage 
over the knot hole, but before I could 
lower him to the ground he slipped 
hetween the bars and got away. 

In appearance the flying squirrel is light 
gray the upper parts and white 


of house was alive 
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near 
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beginning 


neath. The fur is usually soft and silky. 
The head is round, the eyes black, and very 
prominent, and the whiskers-long and nu- 
merous. He has no wings, of course, and 
cannot really fly, but he has two thin, fur- 
covered membranes on which he can sail 
for a considerable distance. These mem- 
branes are double, being formed by the 
extension of the skin of the back and ab- 
domen. They extend from the wrists of 
the forefeet to the wrists of the hind feet, 
and when the animal jumps into the air 
and spreads out his legs, the membranes 
are stretched taut and serve as a parachute. 
Two small bones about an inch long, at- 
tached to the front wrists, also assist in 
spreading the flying membranes. The tail, 
too, gives some support, as it is flat like 
a feather; not bushy, like the tail of a gray 
squirrel. The distance a flying squirrel can 
sail at one stretch depends largely on the 
height of the starting point. For about 
three-fourths of the distance the line of 
flight is always downward, but curves 
slightly upward on the last quarter. There 
is no voluntary movement of the mem- 
branes, but the edges flutter a little as they 
glide on the air, 

Flying squirreis sometimes build nests of 
leaves in the treetops and sometimes they 
make use of an old bird's nest after put- 
ting a roof on it. But their favorite nest- 
ing site is a hollow tree, into which they 
carry quantities of soft cedar bark and oth- 
er suitable materials. The hollow made by 
a woodpecker is often occupied by flying 
squirrels the following Autumn, and makes 
them an ideal home. Here they go to sleep 
until the Spring, sometimes five or six 
together. In Bronx Park the young 
born about the middle of March. IL 
entrapped a female in a stump which had 
been hollowed out by a downy woodpecker, 
and I carried her home, stump and all. 


are 
once 


ones were born, 
for their 
with great difficulty 
could get even a glimpse of them. 
blind and naked, and had the 
appearance of small, pink caterpillars. I 
put my finger into the hole in order 
take one out, but the mother was too quick 
for me. She raked the little ones under her 
with her forefeet, pushed them behind her, 
covered them up with soft cedar bark. and 
then turned her attention me. She put 
her nose against my finger, and for several 
minutes worked ward, trying to push me 
Finding that I strong for 
her, as a last resort my finger 
very gently in her teeth, and looked ap- 
pealingly into my face with her large, 
black eyes, though begging me not 
take her children The appeal 
too strong to be re and won 
day. 

When the youngsters were a 
took one of them by the tail and tried to 
take it out of the nest. The mother a- 
stantly seized it in her teeth and pulled so 
hard that | had to let go for fear of hurt- 
ing it. I tried it again, but the old one put 
her paws on it and held it firm. It was in- 
teresting to note that the little one helped 
her as much he could, by serambling 
back toward the nest with all his puny 
strength. I finally succeeded in pulling him 
out, squeaking and struggling, with his 
mother anxiously following in his wake. He 
was still blind, and hairless with the ex- 
ception of his whiskers, which were 
developed for his age. As he lay in 
hand, the tiny squirrel 
squeaking, and sucking with 
dently hunting for the source of 
The moment I laid it down, 
mother picked it up carried it 
into the nest. When I 
he kicked and squeaked, but when his 
mother picked him up he seemed to know 
that it was all right, drew in his 
legs and tail and remained passive. 
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On one occasion I caught a flying squirrel 
on a little island in a swamp, and as I also 
found her with several young 
in it, 1 determined to let her go. 
leaped from my hand, but being 
she failed to reach 
the water. The 
her in the least; 

to the neurest about 
twenty feet away, ran up it, after 
pausing for a moment as though to get her 
breath, uway to another 
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high 
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the beautiful little 
in the Bronx woods is the ground squirrel 
or chipmunk. Sometimes he is called the 
of the seven 
longitudinal stripes he wears on his brown- 
ish-gray back. of the 
black and two of them are yellow, or 
lowish white. 
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provisioned den until the Spring. He prob- 
ably sleeps a large part of the time, get- 
ting up at intervals for food and exercise, 
He has two pouches, one in each cheek, 
with openings between the incisor arid 
molar teeth, and in these he carries the 
nuts which are to serve him in the Winter. 
Autumn is about his busiest season, and 
one can see him almost any day, now, 
homeward bound, with his pouches dis- 
tended, looking as if he had toothache on 
both sides of his face. .Besides the nuts 
he carries in his pouches, he usually has 
one in his mouth. Watch him and he 
will dart into a small hole beneath a rock 
or stump, to reappear in a few minutes 
with the swelling all gone from his face. 
All day long he will journey to and from 
the nut trees or the wheat fields, oniy 
pausing occasionally to take a_ hurried 
meal. In November he will disappear, and 
he may not be seen again until the latter 
part of February, when he will come 
occasionally on warm afternoons to 
himself near the mouth of his burrow. 
The young are usualiy born in May, and 
there is probably a second litter late in the 
Summer. 

The chipmunk has 
is preyed upon hawks, owls, 
minks, and wildecats. But worse than any 
of these is the white or ermine, 
Once in his den he is safe from the others, 
but the weasel, with his narrow-gauge 
body, can follow to the furthest recesses of 
the burrow and kill a whole family of chip- 
munks in a few minutes by biting through 
their skulls. 
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individual, 


said a tall, bilious-looking 
bending with a 
Secretary 
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conti- 

dential John 

A. Mason's desk at 

the Shepard headquarters in the Hoffman 
House. 

** His repeated the 
strenuous voice, with a 
Mr. Mason's attention 

Mr. Mason looked up from a table of com- 
and saw be- 
fore him a person in seedy black, with hair 
which was brushed straight back, and hung 
in tragic, poetic style upon his shoulders, 
The hungry look, 
and how he had 
eluded Thomas Coak- 
ley and gained his 

| have proof that Shepard will be elect- 
the 
and Mr. Mason's face brightened. 

To my wife, 
occult powers, 


air over 


the other 


in a more 
attracting 


visitor 
view of 


parative registration figures, 


had a lean and 
Mason wondered 
the eagle eye of Mr. 


entrance to 


visitor 
Mr, 


anctum. 


ed," said stranger in solemn accents, 


of 
the 
offer 


who is a seeress 


rare 
re- 


revealed 
to 


has been 


sult dream. Allow 
card,” 


and 


in a me 
and the visitor slipped into a chair 

Mr the 
absolutely which 


the 


my 


in 
not 


closed on Mason. Upon 


pasteboard, clean, 


was pressed into Secretary's hand he 


read: 


Sextius Sligo 


| 


Seraphas Sly 


SLIGO 
nted 


AND SI 


Tale Vaudeville Team 


Character Sketches | 
Monologists and Balladists. | 


¢ . > 


“My wife, 
last night 
Mr 
Mr. Sligo’s voice sunk to a 
gave the figures 

“Now, I would that a full 
count of this matter be given to the press, 
My wife, Miss Sly, is furnish 
full details of what heard for 
slight We are 

furnish 10,000 
photographs of my Miss 
summary of her prophetic 
the extremely reason- 


Miss Sly, in a psychic trance 
the of the election, 
Shepard's majority be 48,60 "and 
whisper as he 


result 
will 


read 


suggest ac- 


prepared to 
she saw and 
consideration. 
with 
wife, 


ahem!—a 
prepared 
or more 
Sly, with a 
dream on the 


to you also 


ack at 
each 
me, but 
busy this 


able figure of 8 cents 
‘You 


and 


excuse we can't 


afternoon,” 


must 
I'm very 
Mr 
we guarantee the 
Mr. Sli A 
outer room 
button 


use 
it, in- 
terrupted 

* But 


dream,” 


Mason hastily. 

correctness of the 
bell rang 
sharply Mr. Mason 
forcibly Mr. Coakley 
aad his minions entered, and Sextius Sligo 
politely 


parleyed 
an 


“as 


in 
touched a 
ind his prophetic dream were 
ushered 
Ten minutes later there came a tap at the 
door of Room WW at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, where Luther B. Little presides over 


the press bureau at Republican State Head- 


out, 


In a moment a tall, angular per- 
hat in hand, before 


quarters. 
sonage was bowing, 
Mr. Little with Chesterfieldian 
‘Hist!’ said the visitor explosively as 
he started take a seat “It's all over 
but the shouting Low's election is cer- 
tain My Miss Sly, 
notic dream. majority will be 62,209—’”° 
Mr. Little, with a 
toward a heavy 
right to 1 
County Committee 
George Manchester 
this; it 


grace 
to 

wife, has had a hyp- 
His 
interrupted de- 
pair of 
Madison 
Headquar- 
‘ Billy ” 
their 


* Say,” 


fensive motion 
‘you 
Avenue, the 
ters See 
La 
province.” 
Mr. Sligo 
He did 
nue, 
ifteen 
ally 
inquired 
visit at 
Citizens’ 
Square, 


sh go over 


“ars, 


or 


ary about comes within 


tread. 
Ave- 


with stately 


Madison 


went, and 
not remain long at 1 
majestic- 
suavely 
Sligo's 
At the 
Union 


afterward he 
Hall, and 
Smith. Mr. 
brief. 
in 
minutes waiting 
with ‘.. Clark, Mr. 
Low's Just one-half 
minutes after being admitted to Mr. Clark's 
Sligo striding 
his raven locks flying 
wind, determination 
He was perhaps head- 


minutes 
entered Tammany 
for Thomas F. 
Wigwam 


the was 


Union Headquarters, 


he rested twenty 


for an interview John ¢ 


secretary one and 


presence Sextius Was seen 
down Third Avenue, 
in the October 
written on his face 

ed for Justice Jerome's 


Grand and Baxter Streets 


cool 


at 


headquarters 





























































































































































































































































Game to Get Free Drinks. 


block got an old hand-cart some time be- 
tween midnight and dayiignht of the third 
day, and cut the body down, put it in the 
cart and hauled it to the Coroner's. 
‘Just for curiosity,” Sturgis said, “I 
long white beard came up to the bar, and, | am going around to Thirty-second Street to 
carefully searching through his pockets, | see if I can locate that lamp post. The 


IM GRAY, one of the old-time attaches | 
' 
| 
| 
! 
| 
said: | writer went with him. 
' 


of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, was stand- 
ing idly behind the bar the other day 
looking little man with a 


’ 


when a queer 


“IT want a drink, but I only have 5 cents Just in front of the branch Post Office, 
for my care fare home and a five hundred | on the south side of Thirty-second Street, 
dollar bill * And then in a palpably crafty between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, stands 
aang vie “es And I don't suppose you | 4n old-fashioned street lamp. Sturgis took 
care to chanes a five hundred dollar bill his bearings from the opposite side of the 
for one drink.” street, and said: 

“Oh. ves ; “This was the place right here,and that 
usual with us,’ answered Gray; “we have | !s the lamp, and, from all ogg’ at 
them five or six times a day, and we al- is the same lamp that stoo ere y 
ways have plenty of change.” five years ago when the mob decorated the 

me aaa j é 5 F ne rderer."’ 

The old fellow evidently thought the bar- landscape with a lynched mu 


tender was bluffing, so he took his drink era 


and laid down the five hundred dollar bill. Rarity of Gray Queues. 


Gray immediately pulled out the cash 66 | SAW a Chinaman in Mott Street yes- 


five hundred dollar bills are 





drawer and took out a handful of bills and terday whose queue was getting 
started to count out the change. The old 
fellow’s face took on a strange look, and 
he said: 

“Oh, well, let's see, I think I will not 
have the five hundred dollar bill changed. 
I think there is a friend out in the lobby 
I can borrow 15 cents from, and I will pay 
you.” 

“Your credit is perfectly good with me. 
You can pay me for the drink the next 
time you come in,” said Gray. 

‘“*No, thank you, I like to pay as I go,” 
saying which the old man took the five 
hundred dollar bill and carefully tucked it 
away in his pocket. “I will be back in 
just a minute.” He stepped out into the 
corridor, The bartender remarked to an 
acquaintance standing near, ‘** He has gone 
out to dig up. He has got the 15 cents and 
plenty of them in his pocket. That is the 
second or third time he has tried to work 
that game on me. I have known him by 
sight for a long time, and he has worked 
that five hundred dollar bill racket up and 
down this street two or three times a day 
for weeks, and gets his drinks for nothing 
because the average drink dispenser will 
naturally say that a man who has got a 
five hundred dollar bill is entitled to a 
drink anyway, and they would rather give 
him one than bother changing the bill. The 
first time he worked it on me was a 
couple of days ago, I stood for it, and he 
drank 25 cent whisky. I thought I would 
fool him to-day.” 

In a few minutes the old gentleman came 
back with the change, laid it on the bar, 
and hurried away. 


They Will Step on the Hose. 


HE man in the stable door gave the 
hose a jerk, but before it cleared the 
sidewalk the woman had landed on it 

with both feet. 

“ Wouldn't that jar you?” grunted he, 
with another tug. “I never could under- 
stand what makes women so crazy about 
stepping on hose, anyway. I've been at- 
tending to lawns and gardens and sidewalks 
for a good many years, and never yet have 
Il seen a woman go past while the hose 
was stretched across the pavement, that 
she didn't plant both feet on it and teeter 
around for a while just for exercise. 

“What pleasure the habit affords them 
I can't for the life of me see, I used to 
think that the practice indicated a rem- 
nant of childish playfulness, and that they 
were so disporting themselves just to see 
the water play out in an extra spurt, but 
I've noticed lately that they never even 
look at the fountain end of the tube, so I've 
come to the conclusion that they know all 
that thumping will injure the hose, and 
so perform their little stunts out of sheer 
deviltry. But whatever the cause of the 
practice, it certainly is a fact that nine- 
tenths of the women passing along the 
street cannot resist the temptation to step 
on the hose.” 


gray,’ said the man of experience. 

“T considered those silver threads amoung 

the black quite a phenomenon, and in my 
surprise at their appearance [| stopped the 
old fellow and asked him how in the world 

he ever happened to get them. He could 
understand but very little English, however, 
and speak less, and as I was equally defi- 
cient in a knowledge of the Chinese tongue 
we didn't make much progress in the mat- 

ter of explanation. Finally I went into a 

barber's shop nearby and sought to satisfy 

my curiosity there. Somehow, I fancied the 
man must be an octogenarian at the very 
least, but I learned that he was still in his 
prime and had, unlike the majority of his 
countrymen, turned premature’y gray. This 
i phase of the matter confounded me all the 
more. In all my travels he was the [irst 
gray-headed Chinaman I had ever seen, ard 
I had met many of his race here and in the 
Far West. 

“It really is a curious thing, when jou 
come to think of it, how rarely a Chinaman 
shews his age, at least so far as his hair is 
concerned, I have seen many of them who 
had turned slightly gray around the temples, 
but I had to wait till yesterday to find a 
| pigtail streaked with white. The Mott Street 

barber assured me that this immunity from 

gray hairs is, in a great measure, due to the 
excellent care bestowed upon Celestial 
heads by native shampooers. Seldom it is 
that an American patronizes a Chinese var- 
| ber to test the beneficent properties of his 
touch, but those who have so experienced 
agree with the Chinese patrons that he has 
a way about him that puts new life and 
vigor into a man’s scalp. This efficacious 
massaging, together with a certain Oriental 
| tonic with which the water is perfumed, 
| constitutes the secrets of his trade ard pre- 
serves the locks of Chinese customers in 
their pristine duskiness, 

* After I had parted from the gray-he.idcd 
Chinaman I poked around the streets of the 
colony for an hour or more on the lookout 
for another of his kind, but my search was 
vain. However, there may be more gray 
heads on Mongolian shoulders hidden away 
in remote corners of.the city. If so, I wish 
their owners would stand up to be counted.” 











One on The Literary Person. 


HEN The Literary Person entered 
the rear car at the Brooklyn Bridge 
terminal of the Third Avenue ele- 

vated line he found. that he was one of 
only two or three passengers. With plenty 
of room he settled himself comfortably in 
two seats and a window, his legs suspended 
over the extra seat and his arm hanging 
lazily out of the window. 

** Nobody'll interrupt me,”’ he said to him- 
self, and it did look as though the car 
couldn't possibly fill up before it was far 
on its way up town. So, with his two 
seats and his window well in hand, so to 
say, he watched the shop signs fly by and 
indulged in a few regulation day dreams. 

A Wayfarer got aboard at Grand Street. 
Instead of taking one of the several dozen 
unincumbered seats, he made straight for 


Grim Reminder of Old New York. 


66 OB” STURGIS hails from State- | a place beside The Literary Person, who 
line, S. C. He has been visiting | by that time had spread himself so that 
here. He was standing in front | his body well covered the two seats, be- 


sides the window. The Wayfarer jostled 
him as he sat down, so that the position 
of The Literary Person had to be shifted 
considerably, for, indeed, his arm was 
shoved sharply out of the window. For a 
few minutes The Literary Person said 
nothing, but the idea of giving up any 
part of his comfort, when there was no 
necessity for it, grated on his nerves. 
Finally he turned toward The Wayfarer 
and remarked with some asperity: 

“Sir, I was just reading in this news- 
paper that New York is the most unman- 
nerly place in the world.”’ 

“Yes, I believe it is,’’ 
reply. 

There was no further passing of compli- 
ments, only silence. The Literary Person, 
although a little nettled at first, saw the 
humor of the situation and burst into guf- 
faws of laughter at his own expense, to 
the surprise of the few other passengers 
and that of The Wayfarer as well. 


of the Greeley Statue in Greeley Square, 
the other day, and he grew reminiscent. 

“The last time I saw this place,” he 
said, ‘there was a fire house here where 
this little park is. That was away back in 
the sixties, during the time of the draft 
riots. I was a good-sized boy, and had 
come to New York with my father, who 
was on a business trip. 

“We came up this way for a walk one 
evening, and got here just as some colored 
fellows who were passing begen to quarrel 
with a couple of firemen, who hung out 
here at the firehouge every evening. Dur- 
ing the scrap one of the colored fellows 
shot a fireman, The fireman died almost 
immediately. As a matter of course a big 
crowd immediately gathered and, although 
the colored fellow had made his escape, as 
I remember, he was quickly arrested, but 
was taken out of the hands of the police 
by a mob, who took him around to Thirty- 
second Street and hanged him to a lamp 
post. 

“At that time Thirty-second Street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh Avenues, was a 
high-class residential street. Citizens like 
J. H. Dunlap and men of that stamp lived 
there, but that did not make any difference 
—they hanged the man to the lamp post just 
the same. So strong was the feeling that 
no one dared to attempt to cut the body 
down, and it remained there for two davs. 


was the laconic 





Barbers for Club Men. 


Very few clubs employ barbers, as it is 
now supposed to be the smartest thing to 
shave orte’s self, but hair must be cut some- 
time. 

The Union has always had a barber, and 
a valet also. 

The Knickerbocker has no barber, but 


One night some of the citizens living in the 1 the man across the 
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way has always had the 
custom of the elub, and he is an epitome of 
gossip and small talk. 

The Calumet is without a barber, because 
ft has never had room for one. 

The newer clubs, however, are provided 
with all the tensorial conveniences, not- 
withstanding the fashionable prejudice. 





Those Artful Drummers. 


. | “WO drummers a few nights ago put up 


a job on the clerk of a large hotel 

and as a result the money for the 
board for three duys, which will be charge 
to their employers, will go into their own | 
pockets. This hotel has many large mirrors, 
and it was upon this that the two men, 
who are regular patrons of the place, relied 
to get their three days’ board for nothing. 
Sauntering up to the desk, one remarked: 

“It is a pity so much was wasted on 
these mirrors. Especially as only the upper | 
half is of any use.”’ 

“The whole mirror is of 
strated the clerk. 

** You are wrong,” replied the drummer. 

“Tam right,’ insisted the clerk. 

“Well, I'll tell you what 1 will do. Til 
bet you the amount of my Dill, and Johi's | 
here, that if you stand five feet from that 
long mirror there, that I can cover the oot- 
tom half of it, and you will still see your 
feet and your full length reproduction in 
the glass," said the drummer. 


use,’ remun- 


“All right,’ but there is no catch, no 
play of words," said the clerk getting sus- 
picious. He was assured there was not, and | 


sent for a table cloth. When it was brought 
quite a crowd had gathered about the mir- 
ror and the drummers had made severiul 
other bets. 

The clerk stood five feet from the mirror | 
and the two drummers stretched the cloth 
five feet from the floor across its face and 
the whole figure of the clerk was still re- 
vealed in the mirror. The clerk and the 
others who had wagered paid up, after 
which one of the drummers remarked: 

“That is an old scientific joke, but we 
have been paying our board bills with it ior 
a month or more. You see if one stands in 
front of a mirror he sees himself reflected 
in the glass at exactly: the distance from 
the bottom of the mirror that he is from 
the mirror itself." 








Still a Hero. 


GORDON BROWN, Captain of the in- 
F vincible football team at Yale last 
year, has abdicated the collegiate 
throne and descended to the business ob- 
livion of J. Pierpont Morgan's office, total- 
ly eclipsed by the light of the throne under 
which he now serves. It is reported that 
Mr. Morgan does not appreciate Brown's 
football accomplishments, despite his rec- 
ord as a Phi Beta Kappa man, athlete, and 
scholar, sufficiently to permit the ex-Cap- 
tain’s appearance on Yale field every aft- 
ernoon. His services are needed in New 
Haven, too, perhaps even more than they 
are in the office of J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Brown has made the best of it, however, 
and devotes his Saturday afternoons off to 
the assistance of his old mate, George S. 
Stillman, in rounding the Yale eleven into 
form for the championship games with 
Harvard and Princeton. It had been the 
hope of the Yale management that Gordon 
Brown would be able to take the position 
of head coach this season. His business 
has unfortunately prevented. If he had 
any fears, however, that by remaining 
away he would be forgotten in New Haven 
or lose any of the idolization heaped upon 
him last year, they must have been dis- 
pelled by an incident which occurred during 
the Yale-Tufts game a few days ago. 
Ex-Capt. Brown arrived after the game 
was well under way and entered the grid- 
iron by the northeast gate. As the crowd 
caught the first glimpse of his tall figure a 
spontaneous cheer went up, which made the 
welkin ring and must have warmed the 
cockles of the ex-Captain’s heart. The 
cheer swelled as he crossed to the side of 
the field where the Yale squad was seated, 
and as the people on both sides espied the 
leader of Yale's greatest football team the 
enthusiasm of the collegiate body knew no 
bounds. To the shouting were added the 
clapping of hands and that rhythmic stamp- 
ing of feet so peculiar to college applause, 
but the clamor reached its height when 
Walter Camp stepped forward, the first to 
greet him. 
It was an exhibition of Yale spirit which 
those present, particularly the Tufts Col- 
lege men, will not soon forget, 


Ourang-Outangs’ Wild Orgie. 


AJAH and Bruni, the orang-outangs 
at the New York Zoological Park in 
the Bronx, were very sick. For sevy- 

eral nights the doctors, keepers, and even 
the curator himself had been sitting up 
with them, trying to save their lives. They 
were being dosed with coffee and powders 
and nursed carefully. 

It was while the orang-outangs were in 
this desperate condition—huddled with 
closed eyes in the straw at the cage bot- 
tom, limited to the strictest of diets, and 
expected to die at almost any time—that 
the attendant left the room for a few 
minutes, leaving the cage door open. When 
he returned to his patients he saw a sight 
that filled him with amazement, 

In the rear of the room is what is known 
as the “cook house.” where food far the 
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animals is prepared, and near the sages are 
some potted orange trees, very tall and 
bearing much green fruit. To the top of 
these trees Sally, another orang-outang, 
had climbed, and there was a carnival of 
fun in progress. The two sick monkeys 
were stuffing themselves with berries, 
fruit, and other delicacies from the cook 
house, while Sally was bombarding them 
vigorously with green oranges. Rajah had 
got hold of the castor oil bettle and was 
draining its contents with much gusto. 
It was a scene of demolition, the wildest 
of monkey orgies. 

They pumped the patients out, but for a 
time they were sicker orang-outangs than 
they had dreamed of being before. Their 
malady being catarrh of the stomach, the 
slimmest diet had been necessary, and 
what the effect of the feast of green fruit 
and castor oil would be, nobody could 
tell. However, they seemed better after 
the trouble was over than before, and at 
last reports were doing fairly well. 


Quail on Toast in the Rough. 


UMBER 131 was conveying an unusual 
N load. About sixty shallow crates, 
mere skeleton boxes made of elm 
laths, were piled one on top of the other 
and all securely lashed to the body of the 
dray. 

Out between the slats protruded heads 
that clucked and cackled and hissed and 
chattered as the heavy vehicle lumbered 
over the holes of East Seventeenth Street. 

The ducks and geese in the large crates 
at the bottom put themselves on record 
volubly as strenuously opposed to the mo- 
tion. The hens and chickens above encored 
the opposition to a fowl. The meck-look- 
ing pigeons at the top simply gazed around 
and wobbled piteously as the great pile 
lurched into a rift in the roadbed. Theirs 
was the dumb pantomime of protest. 

The drayman pulled up at the corner of 
Third Avenue to allay his thirst, and a 
small coterie of the curious gathered about 
the load. A little girl in a red shay | started 
the fun when she spied a crate of small 
dark birds up among the pigeons. 

“Say, Bill, what's them?”’ she asked of a 
lounger who stood by smoking a pipe. 

“ Dunno,” answered he of the dusky brier, 

‘* Looks like crows." 

“Naw, them’'s too little for crows,” 
vouchsafed a new recruit, with a cigarette 
and an air of precocious wisdom, “ crows 
is as big as—as ducks.” 

“What are they, then, smarty?” crush- 
ingly asked the maid of the shawl. 

“Them's peasants, English peasants, like 
the King shoots at an’ misses.”” Such 
knowledge of the ways of monarchy was 
convincing. Certainly they were “ peas- 
ants.”” 

Just at this stage along came Antoine, 
the French chef from the café around the 
corner, and pretty Antoinette beside him. 

“Oh, look at the pretty blackbirds! "’ she 
cried. ‘‘ What are they going to do with 
them?" 

Antoine smiled—a wicked smile. 

‘““Maybe they're blackbirds to-day—but 
they'll be ‘ quail on toast’ to-morrow!" he 
said. 


A Horseshoeing “ Parlor.” 


T has come to be the fashion to call any 
| place of business a “parlor.” For 
many months we have been suricited 
with parlors of all descriptions, but it re- 
mained for the blacksmiths to lay on the 
last straw. 

The proprietor of. a Fifty-third Street 
shop took the lead in this direction. He 
painted out the commonplace sign by 
which he had hitherto advertised his trade 
to the public, and substituted the inserip- 
tion: ‘‘ Horseshoeing Parlors.”” The let- 
ters are large and gilt, on a black back- 
ground, and are bound to attract attention 
to the novel “ parlors,”’ which, notwith- 
standing the high-sounding appellation, are 
the same old regulation blacksmith shops 
they always were. 


Real Troubles, These. 


66 OESN'T it make you feel like ‘ thirty 
cents?’"’ asked the real estate 
broker, “ when you have submit- 

ted a very handsome offer to the man who 

you think owns a certain piece of property, 
to have him blandly inform you that he 
sold it at a better figure three or four 
years ago?’ rs 

“Oh, I don’t know,” chimed in another 
broker, “that Isn't so bad—certainly no 
worse than my trick of a few days ago, 
when I started out full of confidence to 
buy the holdings of an estate from two of 

its executors, both of whom are dead.” + 


No Use. 


The Captain of a down-town Salvation 
Army corps noticed the other day that one 
of the most zealous women of his flock 
had been absent from meeting several times 
in succession. He sent her a note of in- 
quiry and received in reply the following 
pathetic letter: 2 

“ Dear Captin—It ain't no Spirrital trou- 
ble—praise god, I'm all right there, but it’s 
becaus I got a bad cold & my Nose runs, 
Now they ain't no use goin’ to meeting 
and praying when youre Nose runs ahd 
spoils all youre enjoyment. So Glory t.. 
god, good Bye” Le bie e 
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ONG caravans of covered wagons, or 
prairie schooners, in the Western 
vernacular, may be seen trekking 

southward from this place. If one arrives 
here early in the morning you find the 
stage coach going into the Wichita Mount- 
ains already filled, and if one hurries, noth- 
ing is left to do but hire a private convey- 
ance. For the rush to the gold fields of 
the Wichita Mountains has commenced in 
eurnest. A fresh Klondike is said to be 
springing up in these mountains of the new 
couniry—the Kiowa and Comanche Indian 
rescrvi.tions, 

Gold, copper, oil, these three minerals 
may be found in many places round about 
here, but if in paying quantities has not 
been definitely established. Until the re- 
sults of certain assays are fully known the 
rush will continue. If the gold is here in 
paying quantities the rush will equal that 
to the Klondike; if the gold does not pay 
the rush will grow, but remain the 
same. At present several hundred persons 
are entering the mountains dally, searching 
for gold, while but few are coming away 
again. There are at present 6,000 mineral 
claims taken, with but half that number 
left vacant. The remaining ones will not 
last long, hence the rush is growing equal 
to that of the free-land opening just com- 
pleted. 

For three years there have been 
certain old miners from California and Col- 
orado who prospected for gold in the 
mountains of Oklahoma. What they found 
will never be known. Some have’ gone 
away ana are said to be living in luxury 
in other States, others remain and guard 
zealousiy the claims which they are work- 
ing. If they are taking out gold in paying 
quantities they do not seem anxious that 
it should become known. But they are 
getting money some way, for an old miner 
is not going to stay on a bit of land three 
years unless he is getting at pay dirt. 


not 


past 


The tales that are told about the gold dis- 
coveries in the Wichita Mountains are 
conflicting that one can hardly say wheth- 
er the rush to them may ever prove. worth 
while or not. I traveled thirty miles south 
into the range supposed to be producing 
gold. It was a long, hot ride through the 
Wichita Valley. Passing through the new 
country just opened to settlement, one could 
hear wild stories of gold strikes, oil gush- 
ers, and what not. I found several! hun- 
dred prospectors camped at Park City, at 
the foot of Saddle Mountain. There were 
stores in tents, gambling houses, saloons, 
and every evidence of a prosperous camp. 
I went up the mountainside. In a ravine 
1 found two old miners digging. 

* Have you found gold?" I asked. 

After learning that I was not seeking any 
mineral claim for myself, these men started 
to tell me the story of the gold hunt. One 
was Sam Parks, who formerly owned an in- 
terest in the Emma gold mine at Aspen, 
Col., the other a veteran from California. 
They had worked their claim for three 
months and in the meantime had removed 
only eight tons of dirt and ore. From this 
the assayist had returned to them about 
$3,000. They showed me the gold dust. It 
was tied up in a buckskin bag. It was all 
sufficient to start a Klondike rush, and I 
asked these men why they kept their dis- 
covery under cover—that is, why did they 
not exhibit their find to the camp? 


** We are afraid of the Indians in the first 
place, and, again, we do not want a crowd 
here, for we expect to work other mines. 
There is dirt here that will pay big money, 
and when we locate that we will give up 
this trifling claim, stake out the richest 
part, and let them know about it.” 


sO 


In a_ three tramp through the 
mountains | found this to be the general 
opinion among all the mine workers. They 
were taking out dirt paying from $100 to 
$800 per ton, but they wished for a better 
strike. Some, in fact all, the prospectors 
now at work think that a vein of gold and 
copper equaled only by the Klondike and 
Cape Nome finds exists in these mountains, 
if they can but find it. 1 met a man in 
Park City who told me he was offered $75,- 
000 for his mineral claim in the Saddle 
Mountain district He was well known in 
the camp, and it was claimed he had tak- 
en a half of that amount out in pay dirt. 
I doubted his word and asked him to show 
me the mine. He reftised. Why I could not 
learn, but there seems to be an air of mys- 
tery and secrecy surrounding the whole af- 
fair. Having been pursued so long by offi- 
cers, the miners are still wary of strangers, 
is the reason the best-informed offer. 

It was not until Aug. 6 that 
legally allowed to prospect for gold in these 
mountains, out prior that time 
about 2,000 claims had been staked, Some 
were worked for years back, and, as before 
Stated, no. all without bringing good fort- 
une the Not a few half 
and quarter blood redskins have taken out 
lumps of gold and traded them in the stores 
at Mountain View for cash. Of course, the 
gold lacked 50 per cent. of being pure. The 
storekeepers profess no surprise when they 
are given a lump of ore to send off for as- 
saying purposes. In fact, two-thirds of the 
miners pay that way. These specimens are 
sent East. The cash is returned to Mount 
ain View, then transported to the mining 
camps. The Oklahoma Mechanical and 
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OLD PROSPECTORS RUSHING 
TO STAKE CLAIMS IN THE 
WICHITA MOUNTAINS. 


Agricultural College has assayed some gold 
ore taken from the mountains south of 
here and officially reported it to be worth 
from $80 to $800 per ton. E, M. Tucker of 
Granite, who owns a smelter, is doing a 
rushing business in his tine. Mineral claim 
attorneys ate coming into Mountain View 
every day, and hardly a store is without a 
sign reading something like this: ‘‘ Mining 
Claims Located. Townsite Companies Man- 
aged.”’ 

Seven or eight town-site companies have 
been Icid out and town lots sold, The 
town of Wildman has a Post Office. Park 
City has petitioned for one, and Mineral 
City is scraping together 200 voters so 
it can do likewise. 

Granite is the typical Dawson 
the Wichita gold excitement. It 
branch line of the Rock Island Railway, 
and can be reached from the main line 
of that road by stopping off at Chickasha, 
I T. The trail from Granite to the mount- 
ains is worn deep. Every Saturday night 
the miners strap their gold dust, or what- 
ever else they have found the past week, 
into a bag, hit the trail for Granite or 
some other mining camp, and one can 
see a true representation of wild life until 
they go back into the hills again. Not a 
night passes but that some one is shot in a 
saloon fight, gambling games are run wide 
open, and trouble is hanging around wait- 
ing for every one. The typical miner of 
these mountains is the same as of old. 
One sees but few tenderfeet so far from 
the rushers. A great many of those dis- 
appointed in the land opening are enter- 
ing the mountains in hopes of getting gold. 
Every day men grow disgusted with the 
overdone conditions of business at Lawton, 
Anadarko, and other of the new towns, and 
pack up their tents and go to the mount- 
ains. The trails are all covered with a 
rushing mass of humanity. The hills are 
dotted with men swinging a pick over one 
shoulder with one hand and carrying a grub 
basket in the other. Women are as yet 
unknown among the ranks of the gold 
scekers. 

As in all other rushes, there are those 
highly skeptical about the existence of gold. 
All who have ever visited the mountains 
and know anything at all about mining 
say that copper exists, and perhaps oil 
could be found in the foothills. There are 
a number of wells at Granite, and once, a 
few weeks ago, a gusher boomed forth a 
stream forty feet high, but only for a few 
minutes. It was shut down by the own- 
ers for some unknown purpose. It is said 
that the Rock Island Road has an interest 
in the oil fields around Granite, but the 
mountains are free for any who wish to 
enter and stake out a claim. A mineral 
claim consists of twenty acres, and one is 
required to put $100 worth of work on it 
every year for five years. Then you get a 
deed by paying $20 per acre. The place for 
filing on mineral lands is at Lawton, and 
the line in front of the booth is never a 
short one. - 


The Wichita Mountains run from east 
to west across the southern part of the 
Kiowa and Comanche country. They are 
not over 2,000 feet high in any place, but 
are quite picturesque and rugged. Govern- 
ment experts have stated, after an ex- 
amination, that gold and silver, also copper 
and oil, could be found in and around the 
mountains, but as to paying quantities they 
were uncertain. It is quite sure, from the 
manner in which prospectors are rushing 
into the hills, that something will happen 
soon. The excitement will either collapse 
or grow. A majority seem to think it will 
grow, and the store keepers and stage 
lines are making ready for even a greater 
rush than now. 


The mountains aovund with = small 
streams, and it is along the banks of these 
that gold exists, These mountain pools 
abound with trout, the timber is filled with 
small game and some deer, hence to inves- 
tigate the gold deposits also helps one to 
enjoy a very pleasant outing. One or more 
Government parks have been laid out near 
Fort Sill, and the miners are kept out of 
these by the soldiers. But few of the 
mountain peaks have been named. Saddle 
Mountain, which is said to be the richest 
in gold deposits, is so named for the reason 
that it has a true representation of a 
saddle when seen distance of forty 
Trees along the sides 
of most of the peaks, but some are entirely 
bared. In these mountains and around the 
foothills some of the most bloody battles 
in Indian history have been fought. At the 
base of peak—Cut Throat Mountain— 
the Cheyennes and Osages engaged each 
other some forty years ago. Every Chey- 
enne of the 200 was captured and his throat 
cut. The Kiowas then came to the rescue of 
the Cheyennes, and many of 
fered the same fate, It was not 
Bow, now living near here. 
medicine man dead that the 
ended. The Kiowas applied the name of 
Throat people to the Osages, and the 
mountain gradually assumed the same 
name. 

I spent a Sunday at Park City. The rush 
was at its height. In the wagon with me 
came ten hardy miners. They brought sup- 
plies for a month's outing. They pushed 
into the hills at once. The miners who came 
down the mountain side around about dusk 
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on Saturday evening were grizzled veterans 
whose faces had not seen a razor for weeks, 
But their pockets bulged with ore. Red dirt 
was ground in their skin; their boots looked 
as though pay dirt had been rubbed against 
them for weeks, The miners spent money 
like princes. It was a great soiree they 
had in the tented saloon that night spin- 
ning yards about big strikes, rich claims 
yet untaken, what a rush there would be 
before another six months, and so on. 
Every one seems confident that the future 
will bring forth rich strikes. Their present 
work they consider but little, and yet it is 
one of the greatest rushes ever made for a 
gold field in the southwest. Fully 20,000 
persons have been into the mountains since 
the opening. Six thousand claims are 
staked, Many mining camps are taking on 
life. The Wichita Mountains have begun to 
draw like the Klondike. 
Ww. Rm 
Mountain View, Oklahoma. 


DRAPER. 


A Gorgeous Letter. 


The letter which Prince Chun, head of 
the Chinese Mission of “Expiation for the 
murdér of Baron von Ketteler, presented to 
Igmperor William on behalf of Emperor 
Kwang-Su is one of the most elaborate 
pieces of writing in the world, 


The exterior is of yellow silk, with gold 
embroidery. The first leaf bears the ad- 
dress in black silk floral embroidery, with 
dragons in gold silk. The imperial letter 
is on yeHow silk, consisting of a number 
of rolled-up sheets, and when extended ‘s 
nearly four and a half yards long. The em- 
bividery is so delicate that it has the ap- 
pearance of enamel, The entire letter is 
berdered with a scroll work in dull red, 
with many dragons. The book is fastened 
with smell ivory holders. 

Emperor William has placed this marvel- 
ous specimen of Chinese writing in the 
Hichenzcllern Museum. 


«| MEXICO IN GAUDY 
*| COLORS ~ 


MEXICO, Oct. 16.—This city 
is busy, just now, getting its face 
washed and its hair combed. Its best 

clothes are all laid out ready to be donned, 
and next Tuesday, when the Pan-American 
Congress opens, everything will be spick 
and span. The washing part of this state- 
ment is no joke. Probably never since the 
last big flood have Mexico's houses had so 
much water put on them. From one end of 
the town to the other the facades of the 
houses, stores, hotels—of all kinds of build- 
ings, in fact—are being cleaned, white- 
washed, scraped, or painted. It isn’t once 
in a lifetime, ordinarily, that a building 
is cleaned in Mexico, so the delegates to 
this Congress of all the Americas can see 
how highly they are regarded when such 
extraordinary things are done for them. 


It cannot be said, however, that all this 
renovation, no matter how good the motive 
which prompts it, is a distinct improve- 
ment. When a massive stone building 
which has defied the storms of a couple of 
centuries and has gained that indescribable 
charm of subdued tints which time alone 
can give, suddenly blossoms out in a coat 
of sky-blue paint, the effect is, to say the 
least, pecullar. It is something like a man 
who, in a dignified old age, resorts to hair 
dye in an effort to look youthful. 


ITY OF 


This transformation act 1s what the City 
of Mexico is trying to perform. Two 
weeks ago it was old Mexico, picturesque 
and admittedly old. Now it is still old Mex- 
ico, but bedizened and berouged. From one 
end of the city to the other is a sequence of 
signs, “Cuidado con la pintura,’’—‘* Look 
out for the paint."’ The sidewalks are half 
impassable from the fences which have 
been placed around the buildings so that 
the painters can work almost uninter- 
ruptedly. 

Think of the old palace of the Iturbides, 
built of great blocks of stone which age 
has delicately tinted in a hundred shades, 
being treated to a of plaster to ob- 
scure the ravages of time and then submit- 
ted to a coloring process! The wonderful 
stone carvings, gargoyles, coats of arms, 
and other ornaments, all done in the finest 
style of old Spanish art, have been scrubbed 
until they are spotless and then given a 
coat of paint. 

This is not the work of the municipal 
authorities. It would have been better if 
the Ayuntamiento had appointed an artist 
to supervise it, for then there would have 
been some harmony. As it is, every one has 
pleased himself and vied with his neigh- 
bor in the way of decoration. The result 
is something as if a paint factory had 
collided with a cycione and had been scat- 
tered over the city. Here is an actual in- 
stance of what has been done. The build- 
ing on one of the principal street corners 
has been painted a rose pink. The one next 
to itis blue. The third is magenta as far as 
the first story and yellow on the other 
two. The fourth is not finished and the 
art plan cannot be told. The fifth is of 
terra-cotta color, and the sixth is dark blue 
with broad bands of gilding. Certainly the 
city is going to be resplendent in honor of 
its guests, but it will take it several years 
to get over the effect of its decorations. 


dose 


While the private citizens are bestirring | 


are spending their money 
in this fashion the authorities have not 
been idle But they have worked in a dif- 
ferent way. The congress is to hold its ses- 
sions In the great hall of Ambassadors in 
the National Palace. This was a beautiful 
room, to begin with. 
tions and finished in mahogany, with fres- 
coes by the Best artists, it was truly pala- 
and would, to most persons, have 
seemed good enough for any But Pres- 
ident Diaz and the Government officials 
did not think so. For three months a force 
of workmen has been remaking the place. 
They tore out the woodwork even to the 
floors and joists. Then they built it all 
ove? again, necessarily much as it was be- 
fore, but with everything new and accord- 
ing to the plans of the best French artists 
and architects. The furniture was made 
order in Europe, and even the curtains, car- 
pets, and draperies were woven from spe- 
cial designs. ‘Toward the last it was feared 
that the work might not be completed in 
time, and extra forces of men 
ployed and worked day and night. Every- 
thing was finished two weeks ago What 
the cost of it all was no one can tell, as the 
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NOVEL PREPARATIONS 
FOR DELEGATES TO THE 
PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS 


whole sum has been lumped in the reports 
under the head of public {mprovements. 

Even this is far from being all the au- 
thorities have done in the way of making 
ready for the congress. In fact, it is a 
very small part. For two years the city 
has been in the process of upheaval while 
sewers were being put in place and the 
street-car system changed from mule power 
to electric. As fast as the streets are in 
shape they are asphalted. The company 
which has the contracts has been doing the 
work as fast as such companies usually do, 
but it has not incurred any extra expenses 
in order to hasten anything. 

The Government saw this and recognized 
the fact that unless there was more haste 
some of the streets in the main part of the 
city would not be ready when Congress 
convenes, and would still be torn up and 
impassable, So they took prompt action and 
called in the representatives of the Ameri- 
can and French companies which are doing 
the work. To them they made an offer of 
10 per cent. more pay than is authorized 
by the contract if they would rush things 
that the chief thoroughfares would be 
done in good time. The contractors accepted 
the offer and slow-going old Mexico saw 
what it never saw before—gangs of pelados 
working all night by the light of electric 
lamps or of gasoline torches. But the work 
is done, and the citizens who are not used 
to such things are wondering how it all 
happened. 

To add still more to the expense to which 
the Government has gone in its desire to 
have the city look its best are the improve- 
ments in the parks. These would have been 
made anyway, but, like the other things, 
they have been done with an unwonted 
haste. A landscape gardener was secured 
from Paris, and to him was intrusted the 
task. The work he has accomplished is 
marvellous. The Alameda, the principal 
park of the city, has been transformed fron 
a tangled mass of tropical growth to @ 
veritable fairyland. The gigantic ahuee 
huetes, as the native cypress are called, 
for generations have towered nearly a hune- 
dred feet into the air, but now seem doubly 
tall and impressive when the rank under- 
growth has been cleared away. The banana 
and fig trees, which were almost hidden 
from sight before, now show how grace‘ul 
and ornamental they can be. The masses 
of flowers have enhanced beauty on cheit 
backgrounds of green turf and the artistig 
order which has been brought out of con- 
fusion is well worth the cost. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
been thus spent in preparing the city for 
its guests. But all this has gone for the 
mere background of the entertainments 
which are to be given them. From the 
time that the Congress opens until it has 
finally adjourned the delegates will know 
little rest from social engagements. The 
Government is going to entertain them. Se 
is the President personally, and Mme. Diaz, 
Then all the clubs and social organizations 
in the Federal District will take a hand, 
and the most prominent citizens of the dis- 
trict, both Mexican and those of the fur- 
eign colonies, will do all they can. 

Some of the entertainments will be spe- 
cially elaborate. The first one of these 
will be the reception and banquet which 
will be tendered in the official residence of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Pa- 
toni. Then will come the personal entere 
tainment by the President, which will be 
heid in the National Palace. Following 
this, though the exact date is not set, will 
be the reception and ball at the Castle of 
Chapultepec, which will be given by Mme. 
Diaz. Then will follow a ball by the aris 
tocratic Jockey Club, two literary soirees, 
one in English and one in Spanish, two 
gala performances of opera and comedy at 
the Renacimienta theatre, and scores of 
private entertainments. As though these 
might not be enough, there will be numer- 
ous excursions seattered through the time 
of the meeting of the Congress. These will 
take in all the principat places in the south- 
ern part of the republic, where the scenery 
is the most picturesque and where there is 
most of historic interest. Among the 
places which it is already arranged shall 
be ‘visited are Pachuca, Puebla, Oaxaca, 
Mitla, Orizaba, Guadalajara, Chapala, and 
Monterey. Others are being considered, 
and the list will doubtless be added to. 

With all these preparations Mexico is 
certainly doing her best to maintain her 
reputation for hospitality during the pres- 
ence of the delegates. If they survive the 
entertainments and the excursions enough 
to attend to business in the sessions they 
will show that they have been well-sea- 
soned in the social fire, and with all this 
good-will shown toward them, it would 
seem that they ought to forget the differ- 
ences which have set some of them to quare 
reling even before they have met. 
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FRANCOIS VILLON ON THE STAGE. 








T is possible, though it is not extremely 
| probable, that Mr. Sothern'’s appear- 
ance as Francois Villon in Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy's “If I Were King,” 
may arouse some new interest in the his- 
tory of that remarkable blackguard. The 
hero of the drama is no other than the 
famous French poet, who was brother to 
the dregs of Paris, a loafer, a drunkard, a 
thief. He even slew a priest in a street 
brawl, and was saved by the influence of 
one Guy de Tabarie. Heaven alone knows 
whether he ended his life on the gallows, 
as he comes near to doing in the play, but 
he certainly deserved to do so, and was 
once actually condemned, but escaped. The 
Francois Villon of fact is not the man im- 
personated by Mr. Sothern. -Mr. Swin- 
burne, who has made some tolerable trans- 
lations of poems by Villon, apostrophized 
him in a ballad, of which the refrain curi- 
ously demonstrates its author's lack of a 
sense of humor. The second stanza, the 
best of the three, runs thus: 


Alas the joy, the sorrow and the scorn, 
That clothed thy life with hopes and sins and 


fears, 
And gave thee stones for bread and tares for 
corn, 
And plume-plucked jail-birds for thy starveling 
peers 
Till death clipt close their flight with shameful 
shears; 
Till shifts came short and loves were hard to 
hire, 


When lilt of song nor twanging of the wire 
Could buy thee bread or kisses; when light fame 


Spurned like a ball and haled through brake 
and briar, 


Villon, our sad, bad, glad, 


This is an expression of the pity of a 
poet who saw only the poesy in the man’s 
work, but it is doubtful whether any one, 
not himself a poet, ever read much of Vil- 
lon’s verse wilhout arriving at a state of 
very lively disgust at: the reeking atmos- 
phere of indecent realism and cold rascal- 
ity in which it dwells. This feeling found 
expression in a fine essay of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who admitted afterward, how- 
ever, that there was some room for pity 
for Villon. He was not whoily a victim of 
circumstances, and he was man enough 
not to pose as one, but through all his 
verse there runs an undercurrent of sad- 
ness, which shows that his life was a bur- 
den to him and not a source of satisfaction. 
How he died no one knows, but it is likely 
that he did not long survive his delivery 
from jail in 1461 on the occasion of the 
visit of Louis XI. to Meung. He refers to 
himself as a dying man, and he was prob- 
ably a wreck, shattered by dissipation, 
wasted by prison life and in the deadly 
grip of consumption. Before the end of the 
fifteenth century he had become a sort of 
legendary character, and all sorts of tales 
were attached to his name. Even Rabelais 
wrote one, founded on an incident at least 
two centuries older than Villon. 


Mr. McCarthy had a right’ to do as he 
chose with this wanderer in the literary 
realms of shade. But there never was any 
such Francois Villon as he has put before 
us, singing of what he would do were he 
King of France and concealing beneath 
his poverty, his rags; and his impudence 
the readiness and the power and the cour- 
age to do it. No, the real Villon was more 
like him of Stevenson's incomparable story, 
“A Lodging for the Night,” a cowardly 
thief, shivering and gurgling with hys- 
terical fright when Montigny stabbed Thev- 
enin Pensete over the game of cards in the 
dirty little inn, and then slinking out into 
the bitter snow to seek a resting place, and 
finding one in the hospitable house of the 
Lord of Brisetout, with whom he holds 
casuistic argument over cold mutton and 
wine. Here we have Villon's plea for him- 
self set forth in all truth and eloquence. 
He is only a poor master of arts of the 
University of Paris; he has no means but 
his wits; he must live, and his ten fingers 
are father and mother to him. In short, he 
is a thief. The nobleman berates him for 
it, asking the poet if he sees no difference 
in their two estates. And he answers im- 
pudently, but not without some show of 
justice: 

“If I had been born Lord of Brisetout 
and you had been the poor scholar, Fran- 
cis, would the difference have been any 
the less? Should not { have been warming 
my knees at this charcoal pan, and would 
not you have been groping for farthings in 
the snow? Should not I have been the 
soldier, and you the thief?” 

And as for the looks of this poor poet he 
was never so brave and gallant as Mr. 
Sothern's portrait makes him. According 
to Stevenson, ‘the poet was a rag of a 
man, dark, little, and lean, with hollow 
cheeks and thin black locks. He carried his 
four and twenty years with feverish anima- 
tion. Greed had made folds about his eyes, 
evil smiles had puckered his mouth. The 
wolf and pig struggled together in his face. 
It was an eloquent, sharp, ugly, unearthly 
countenance. His hands were small and 
prehensile, with fingers knotted like a 
cord; and they were continually flickering 
in front of him in violent and expressive 
pantomime,” 


Such a creature, no doubt, was Francois 
Villon, the poet, whom Swinburne ac- 
claimed as the ancestor of all the modern 
romantic tribe. And he did write fine 
things though the poem which Mr. Soth- 
ern recites in the second act 1s perhaps 
less characteristic of him than of the Omar 
who wrote: 


Each morn a th roses brings, you say; 
But where leaves rose of yesterday? . : 


The author of the play had no need to 
manufacture poems to put into the mouth 
of his hero. Plenty of Villon’s poems are 
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extant and there are good translations. It 
was from a shadowy fact in Villon's life 
and a passing allusion to it in ‘A Double 
Ballade of Good Counsel” that Mr. Me- 
Carthy found a hint for one element of his 
story, the love of Francois and the 
of the lady. Villon wrote: 

Next of myself I tell, 

How thrashed like 

Stark naked, I must needs agree; 

Who made me eat so sour a pie 
But Katherine of Vaucelles? 

And so this second Claude Melnotte, with 
his verses—"' such a tribute, lady, as beauty 
rarely scorns "'"—is whipped from the door 
as the real Villon was, and the name of 
tre heroine of the play, sor whom the hero 
conceives a passion, hopeless, indeed, to 
the beggar poet, is no other than Katherine 
de Vaucelles. It does not appear, however, 
that the real Villon for the love of the lady 
ever raised himself from the low estate 
to which he was confined by the twin jail- 
ers “low birth and iron fortune.’ Neither 
is there any evidence that the noble lady 
ever stooped from the eyrie of her lofty 
pcsition to save the wicked poet from death 
and to take him to her arms. But then, of 
course, the poet in the flesh never masque- 
rude} as the Constable of France and saved 
Paris from her enemies. 

M1. McCarthy's play has been censured 
beceuse it contains nothing new to the 
stage. That is indeed true, but how many 
plays in these narrow times do contain 
such matter? And what is the public atti- 
tude toward those which harp the old 
heartstrings to the old familiar tunes? For 
instance, take ‘‘The Bonnie Brier Bush.” 
Ir there anything new in that? Is not every 
ircident and situation in the play familiar 
tc the stage? But these things are not 
“caviare to the general.’’ They are ‘ un- 
derstanded of the people,’ and for that 
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reason they have a sound theatrical value. 


So, too, does the stor,’ of the pauper 
ralsed suddenly to power and fortune. 
Many and many a man has dreamed the 


dream, and just to see it realized upon the 
joy him. And many and 
a woman has dreamed of the 
who comes from nowhere to 
and cowardly 
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foolish 
paradise of wit 
and bravery. No, there is nothing new in 
this play, but the old matter is presented 
delightful manner that it 
playgoers for many moons. 
vigorous actions, stirring 
speeches, conflicting emotions, brilliant pic- 
and changeful scenes is seldom of- 

Pictorially, “If I Were a King” is 
Mansfield’s most ambitious 
the intelligence of the 
stage management, which has found some- 
thing significant for every one in every 
group to do, is singular and laudable. Those 
who go to the theatre continually will not 
enjoy this play as well as the less sophisti- 
cated, but Mr. Sothern and his manager 
will reap a comforting harvest from the 
performances. 

Little need be added to what has al- 
ready been said in regard to Mr. Sothern's 
acting. The repression which he was 
obliged to practice in the part of Rich- 
ard Lovelace he does not need in this new 
role. He has no such opportunities as he 
had in the touching final act of the pre- 
vious drama, but he has ample scope for 
the employment of his most vigorous and 
dashing style. He acts with plenty of 
romantic fervor, and he recites the Villon 
verses with excellent effect. It is a good 
impersonation, though it will not lift Mr. 
Sothern to a higher place in general es- 


dull and 


in such a 
give joy to 
Such a series of 


tures, 
fered. 
like one of Mr. 
productions, and 


teem. It will simply serve to keep him 
where he is. And he holds an enviable 
place. Miss Loftus shows improvement in 


her new role of Katherine. She acts with 
sympathetic manner, and in the scene of 
her rejection of Francois with not a little 
force. Mr. Wilson's capital study of the 
erafty, malicious Louis adds to the general 
excellence of a delightful entertainment. 
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O a vast number of people it has prob- 
ably always seemed that collections 
. of old prints—if they had any utility 
at all beyond the satisfying of certain indi- 
vidual artistic inclinations—must have an 
interest confined to a comparatively limit- 
ed number of persons. It would surprise 
such people to know that the collection of 
prints at the Lenox Library—as yet in its 
early stages—is daily, almost hourly, sought 
by those who come for widely divergent 
reasons and whose interest in the prints 
represents a broad and varying field. 
To be sure, many of those who seek the 
print room are collectors themselves, who 
are widening their acquaintance with cer- 
tain artistic works, or whose purpose in 
coming is the satisfying of a purely art in- 
stinct. But such are by no means in the 
majority, and an examination of the rec- 
ord of visits kept by Mr. Weitenkamp, the 
curator, reveals the fact that a large num- 
ber of persons go to the Lenox print depart- 
ment to find therein ideas for specifically 
practical purposes, 


A few weeks ago the curator was busily 
engaged comparing two states of a well- 
known etching by Whistler when there was 
the whisk of a silk petticoat on the stairs, 
and in a moment the little office was filled 
with the scent of delicate perfume. Look- 
ing up the curator saw before him a wo- 
man of exceptional beauty, who appeared 
in delightful contrast to the musty old 
tomes, dog-eared portfolios, and yellow 
prints scattered here and there about the 
place. 

“I'm in a quandary,” she said, “and 
some one told me that you might be able to 
help me out,”’ 

The curator, emulating the examples of 

the knight of old when he found a beauti- 
ful lady in distress, lost no time in assur- 
ing this one that he was there for that very 
purpose, 
“You see, it’s this way,”’ continued she of 
the silken skirts. ‘‘We open in a week, 
and there has been a horrid delay about 
my Paris gowns. They can’t arrive in time 
by any possibility, now. And I find that 
none of the costumers here seem able to 
grasp the idea of exactly what I want. I 
have looked through all of the costume 
books and can’t find what I require. So I 
thought that possibly in one of the old 
prints I might be able to see something 
that would give the dressmaker the correct 
idea.” 


It was not the first time that the collec- 
tion had been sought for such a purpose, 
so it did not give the curator as much of 
a shock as it might others—this turning of 
an ambitious print collection into an ad- 
junct to the theatrical wardrobe maker's 
shop. And the little story is completed by 
a statement of the fact that at a produc- 
tion recently of a play set in a historical 
atmosphere, one of the gowns termed by 
the feminjne portion of the audience as 
“ just too sweet ”’ had its inspiration among 
the well-thumbed prints of the Lenox 
Library. 

In this same connection it may be men- 
tioned that scene painters and the men who 
make the “ props" are among those who 
most frequently resort to the old prints for 
practical suggestions. In a number of cases 
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where managers and producers of plays 
have been praised for artistic and correct 
stage pictures, the encomiums as to arch- 
aeological insight might more properly have 
been bestowed on “the man behind the 
prints’ at the Lenox Library. 

The advantage in going there for such in- 
formation is twofold, just now, in the fact 
that, as yet the collection has not grown 
to unwieldy proportions, and those in 
charge are in complete familiarity with its 
contents. And, while large enough for 
many purposes, it is not shrouded in mys- 
tery, but is readily accessible. 


To the men who make a business of buy- 
ing and selling old prints, this collection is 
invaluable. If they are in doubt as to the 
authenticity or the exact state of a proof, 
they are able hereto set their minds at 
rest. By, comparisons they may determine 
whether the particular example that has 
been offered to them is genuine, if it has 
the marks of an early impression, or if it 
falls in the class, that, by reason of having 
been taken from the plate later, is of less 
commercial, and possibly “of- less artistic 
value. 

The elaborate geometrical designs sur- 
rounding many old engravings have been 
of untold: value to pattern makers, and 
there have been several instances where de- 
signers of wall paper and carpets have 
sought the collection for ideas to put into 
their work. 

Of individual wants one of the quecrest 
was that of a druggist, who came in one 
day and said: 

“I'm tired of these mortar and pestle 
signs, green and yellow lights. Can't you 
help me get an idea for a unique sign to 
go in front of my shop?” 

He then explained that once in some 
prints, Hogarth’s, he thought, he had seen 
pictured an old time apothecary shop, and 
he thought he might find something novel 
in a sign pictured there, if he could again 
locate the work. 

One day a woman came into the print 
room and haltingly asked if she might 
look at some prints. She was not very 
specific about her desires, and hemmed 
and hawed a great deal. Finally she ad- 
mitted that she would like to see some 
pictures of sixteenth century women. 


“I'm going to a fancy dress ball," she 
remarked apologetically, ‘“‘and I want to 
see if I can't find some way to dress my 
hair that will be correct and at the same 
time new and becoming.” 

It is no uncommon thing for persons who 
are fitting up houses they have built or 
purchased to seek in the old prints ideas 
for especially artistic rooms. And as a 
corollary to this it may be mentioned that 
furniture designers have often found sug- 
gestions in these prints for old time pat- 
terns that they wanted to copy. 

In the upbuilding of a library that it is 
hoped will be worthy the city’s name the 
print department is one of the latest in- 
novations, wherein is followed the prece- 
dent established in such fnstitutions as the 
British Museum, the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale, and the other great European libraries, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and simi- 
lar institutions. From the very incipiency it 
was intended to make the print collection 
at the Lenox of practical as well as cf 
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festhetic value, That this is possible is 
emp phasized when it is remembered that 
the word “print” covers many produce 
tions, the value of which is not necese 
sarily denendent upon any artistic merit. 
In, its broadest sense the word embraces 
not only those choice products of art which 
| give pleasure to the connoisseur and col- 
lector, but also that pictorial material 
which has an interest entirely apart from 
any artistic consideration whatsoever. 

Such material, for example, is found in 
portraits, historical scenes, views of places 
and of buildings. Of infinite value to ar- 
chitects have been the last-named phase 
of the Lenox collection. 

The prints in the Lenox, Emmet, Tilden, 
and Ford collections present many poasi- 
bilities for usefulness. There is a wealth 
of portraits—from the finest etchings to 
the big political posters—which offers op- 
portunity for study to the student and the 
historian. Our own countrymen are best 
represented, but England is not far behind, 





and among the sprinkling of other national- 
ities occasionally comes upon other 
groups, such as the Nuremburg worthies, 
of some centuries ago, which were only 
recently brought to light. In the matter of 
views the proportion countries is 
similar. 

The caricatures, not yet a large collec- 
tion, include, however, interesting pieces, 
cuch as a dozen or so of the prints of the 
war of 1812; the series on the South Sea 
bubble, presented by Mr. Maitland; the 
cartoons on the Franco-Prussian war, (@ 
gift from Mr. Bigelow,) and even a few 
which reflect the late unpleasantness with 
Spain. In large part those examples men- 
tioned are valued rather for their subjects 
and their utilities than for any especial 
artistic quality. 

The Avery collection, which in reaiity 
made necessary the establishment of the 
print department, since the gift included 
the result of thirty years of collecting in 
the shape of 17,000 prints, again illustrates 
the practical values of the print collection, 
The chief value of this remarkable collec- 
tion Hes in its complete representation of 
the art of etching, especially in France. 
Men like Jacque, Flameng, Whistler, Buhot, 
Meryon, and Haden are represented in some 
cases by unique sets of their work. And 
there are hundreds of whom enough ex- 
amples are presented to offer a _ typical 
showing. 

The whole forms an interesting pictorial 
history of etching in this century, especially 
of the productions of original work on the 
copper done by painter-etchers. But for 
those who do not care about the technique 
of etching as illustrated, for example, in 
the work of Buhot, there is yet much that 
is of value. In Jacquemart’s delicate de- 
lineations, for instance, the book binder, 
silversmith, and worker in glass still firid 
inspirations, for he has handed down ex- 
quisite representations of the accomplish- 
ments in those arts. 

And in the collection of prints arid pho- 
tographs many who otherwise would have 
no such opportunity are able to see repro- 
duced the world’s masterpieces of painting. 
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When Toomey’s Pup Was Swell. 


H1S is a story about Toomey of Jersey, 
a yelow pup, a tailor-made miss, and 
a hand-brushed Boston terrier. 
joomey has a lot of friends in New York 

who sell wet stuff. The other day he came 

to town to pay a visit to his friends, aad 
when he had reached the corner of Twenty- 

sixth Street and Broadway, at about 5 

o’clock in the evening, he had, as the yo- 

liceman on post described it, ‘‘a fine old 

Branigan.’ In addition to the load of 

liquor that he carried he was pulling a fat, 

decent-looking pup by a string. 

‘She pup seemed ashamed of the company 
he was in and was reluctant to try to keep 
up with the zig-zag course of Toomey. Occa- 
sionaily, when Toomey would try to urge 
him: with his foot, the pup would make a 
bite at him, showing that he was a pup 
with spirit, and a good dea) of fight in him. 

Soomey had patised for a moment in nis 
uncertain career to get his bearings when 
along came a pert-looking miss with a 
beautifully-groomed Boston terrier. The ter- 
rier was keeping close to the heels of his 
mistress, but when he got to where Toom- 
ey's yellow pup sat, he stopped to say how 
do you do, or look him over. At any rata 
there was something very patronizing in 
the terrier’s manner which did not suit the 
yellow pup at all, and which he resented 
with a snap. 

Almost immediately there was a mix-up, 
in which Toomey, the yellow pup, the bu!l 
terrier, and the tailor-made miss partici- 
pated. While the miss was trying to secure 
Dorcas, which seems to have been the name 
of the terrier, Toomey had somehow got 
the twine to which the yellow pup was at- 
tach-d twisted around his legs. All of a 
sudden he was down in a heap, falling 
piurip on the snarling dogs and the skirts 
of the miss. The young lady promptly 
screamed, There was a general commotion, 
with cries from the crowd that began to 
eclieet, and, In a very short time, it began 
to leck as though a riot was in progress. 
The policeman usually stationed at that cor- 
ner did not arrive until it looked as though 
there would be a free-for-all fight among 
the pertisans of the yellow pup and the 
bull terrier. He separated the quartet, and 
the young lady picked up her Dorcas and 
hojled a hansom cab standing near by and 
was driven rapidly away. Toomey apolo- 
gized to the policeman, but said his pup 
was es good as the pup of any New York 
swell, and he should ride in a cab, too, if" 
it took the last cent, and he likewise hailed 
a hansom, placed his yellow pup therein, 
gave the policeman his card, and ordered 
the driver to take him to the Twenty-third 
Street Ferry. 
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RS. ALFRED G. VANDERBILT was 
lunching at Delmonico’s recently in 
a simple gown of blue. The blue veil- 
ing verged on that shade known as indigo. 
The skirt had no tucking. It was closed in- 
visibly at the back, and flared only slightly 
and was long enough to sweep the merest 
trifle. Around the lower edge of the applied 
flounce were two groups of blue velvet rib- 
bon, of the same hue as the dress material. 
The lower group was composed of two 
inch-and-a-half bands, and the upper of 
three one-inch bands of the velvet ribbon. 
There was perhaps an inch of space be- 
tween the groups and each band of velvet 
met the next, and all were gathered just a 
wee bit. At the sides of the skirt the ap- 
plied flounce swung loose and described 
deep wide points, at both top and bottom, 
these being outlined with the ruffles of vel- 
vet ribbon. The bodice was concealed by 
an Eton jacket of black taffeta. This was 
laid in vertical rib tucks a half-inch apart, 
and both sleeves and body were tucked all 
over. There was a stitched band of taffeta 
bordering the jacket, which was short in 
the back and dropped below the belt tn 
front. Underneath its edges and all around 
the neck as well as the bottom, very full 
ruffles of white lace peeped out fur a couple 
of inches. These ruffies were especially 
full in front and appeared to be three deep 
separate ruffies superimposed one above 
the other. The sleeves of the jacket ended 
a little below the elbow, flared at the bot- 
tom considerably, and were slashed up the 
back. From under these edges flowed fluf- 
fy ruffles of lace to match those on the 
body. These ruffles came nearly to the 
wrists. The jacket was closed in front by 
the meeting fluffs of lace. Mrs. Vander- 
bilt's hat was a toque of alternating ribs 
of black and white. It was set back off 
the brow and was indented irregularly here 
and there and at the left there was a dash 
of pale blue. 
*,* 

Dining en famille at the Holland House 
the other evening, Mrs. Burton Harrison 
wore a frock of rich, deep reddish brown 
Satin crepe de chine. The skirt touched 
all around, and all but the back breadth 
was tucked in clusters. These clusters 
Were perhaps six inches apart and about 
eighteen inches from the floor were 
loosened, so that the lower portion of 
the skirt was full. About the bottom 
of it and perhaps two inches from the edge 
three or four inch wide bands of brown 
panne velvet with the merest bit of space 
between them were stitched. The oack 
breacth hung straight, with the velvet 
running across the lower edge. The c'vse 
fitting bodice described a point in front. 
In the back it was plain, the lower edge 
being plaited in at the bottom, where it 
was finished, under a stitched band ef 
panne. The front had the upper portion, 
from the shoulder seams for perhaps five 
inches, |aid in tucks and a couple of straps 
of panne velvet were stitched on to the 
depth of the tucks. The vest was white 
chiffon, and pale blue panne velvet ran 
down the centre with bows at top and bot- 
tom. n either side the overlapping bodice 
fronts cream chiffcn, embroidered in cream, 
and pale blue silk flowers was applied. 
The stock was of chiffon and lace. At 
the tcp there was a baby ribbon width of 
bhie panne, and across the centre front the 
stock was barred three times by the sane 


velvet. The bonnet matched with a touch 
of blue. 
*,° 

Mrs. James B. Haggin, while at dinner 
one evening last week, wore a _ tailor- 
made frock of pale old rose camel's 
hair cheviot. The sweeping skirt clung 
to the figure, and the ten-inch ap- 
plied flounce was inserted and stitched in 
under a two-inch overiap of the skirt 
proper. The skirt closed invisibly in the 
back. There was no tucking or plaiting 
to be seen, and the only finish was stitch- 
ing. The Eton coat, severely plain, reached | 


the waist line in the back, fitting like the 
proverbial glove The fronts were cut to 
close, but were hidden under the large 
black boa. The sleeves were smooth at the 
stoulder scams, and begun at the elbows to 
flare, the lower cdges being rounded a bit 
and stitched an inch or sv trom the pbot- 
tum. A lerge flat bat of black was worn 


*,* 
Lady Cunard frequently wears a gown of 
broadcloth. 
long and has bands of 


The skirt is not very 
white and pale blue, 


pale-blue 


with dashes of gold at the bottum The 
little ickton jacket comes to the belt in the 
back, and has as a finish .all around 
its edges straps of pale-blue and white 
cloth, with touches of goid. A hat of white 
and biue, round and set straight on the 
head, is usually worn. 
*,° 
Lady Sarah Wilson wore at a dinner giv- 
en by Mr. and Mrs. George Keppel to Sir 
Thom: Lipton a charming gown of ‘dark 


but bright-blue silk crepe. The skirt trailed 





well and ciung without a tuck or plait to 
mar its simpiicity A ten or twelve inch 
gathered flounc headed by a_ two-inch 
band of blu pussementerie edged with 
steel and jet, trimmed the bottom of the 
skirt The bodice was gathered tightly in 
at the waist and drawn smoothly over the 
figure, pouching a ‘wee bit in front The 
girdle was of the passementerie, and the 
neck of the gown, which was cut rownd and 
moderately low, was also finished with it. 
The plain e’bow siceves were finished with 
frills of the creve. edged with the jetted 
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trimming. A wide collar of pearls was 
worn. She wore no hat. 
*,° 
A black silk gown worn by Mrs. John G. 
Carlisle had the skirt tucked from the 
belt to the top of the deep graduated 
and circular flounce, which was laid in 
narrow tucks and ran around the lower 
edge of the flounce. The waist of taffeta 
was also tucked over the shoulders and 
again above the waist line, the interme- 
diate silk being left to blouse. The sleeves 
were tucked to below the elbows, where 
they turned back. Puffs, also of tucked 
silk, ran to the wrists and were there gath- 
ered into narrow tucked wristbands. The 
wrap carried was an Eton coat, and this 
was also black and tucked all over, A 
small black bonnet was worn, 
*,° 
Miss Morosini wore at a recent luncheon 
a gown of flame-colored broadcloth. The 
frock was Princess in effect. The skirt 
ran up into the girdle bodice. This bodice 
portion was perfectly plain, and the full- 
ness of the skirt began six inches below 
the waist line in the back, where it rip- 
pled out in soft folds. Some eighteen 
inches below the waist was a three-inch 
tuck stitched, and there was another 
of these at the skirt’s edge, and still 
another midway between the two, so that 
the effect of three graduated applied 
flounces was given. 
cut up in the back to form a V near the 
cloth bodice, and was of flame-colored 
panne velvet. The coat sleeves, which 
flared a little below the elbow, were aiso 
of panne. There was no collar. The jacket 
had running around all its edges and fin- 
ishing the sleeves, roses of the panne vel- 
vet outlined with lines of black and white 
embroidery three to four inches wide. The 
hat worn was a pale tan felt, rather rough, 
and set straight on the head, the brim 
rolling ever so slightly. At the left two or 
three modified military pompons of white 
coque feathers fluttered. 
°,° 
While driving tn her automobile Mrs. 
Frederic Pearson wore a_ plum-colored 
gown. The shade was dark and the ma- 
terial was some rough goods. The skirt 
was severely plain, closing invisibly in 
the back, and as she descended from the 


vehicle it was seen to touch all around, but | 


not to train. Five bands of inch-wide black 
silk braid, some four or five inches apart, 
were stitched in curves around the skirt’s 
lower portion. The Eton coat covered the 
belt in the back, and described two deep 
square tab ends in front and was cut to 
close. The jacket showed the same effect 
in scalloped silk braid around the lower 
edges, but the braid rows almost met. 
Across the upper back of the jacket and 
meeting the rows to match that crossed 
the upper portion of the sleeves, were more 
stitched applications of the silk braid, laid 
in scallops to match the skirt. The bottom 
of the sleeves also showed the braid. The 
hat worn was a small one of black, turned 
up very abruptly on the left, and there 
covered with a wide but short black ostrich 


plume. 


*,° 


Miss Leary was at Delmonico’s the other 
day, in a black cloth costume. The skirt 
touched all around and was absolutely 
plain, with a dozen rows of stitching a 
half inch apart at the lower edge. The coat 
worn with it extended fully ten inches be- 
low the waist line, and was cut straight 
to fit smoothly and closed in the front 
with smoked pearl buttons an inch across 
and an inch apart. The sleeves were plain. 
The coat had revers of white edged w 
black. A black and cream-white straw 
bonnet with black ostrich tips was worn. 

*,* 


Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., wore 
early in the week a beautiful frock of 
palest gray. The material looked like a 
spiritualized cashmere and clung with the 
soft grace of that material. Wide tucks 
and a dash of gold’ cloth were the 
trimming The skirt was tucked 
zontally. The lower tucks were far 
widest, that on the extreme edge 
possibly three inches in width, the 
perhaps two and a half inches, and 
third about two inches wide. The 


hori- 
the 
being 
next 
the 
skirt 


was so long that these swept the ground | 
| nearly their entire depth. 


A foot or more 


above these tucks was another group of 


| three, somewhat narrower, and a little less 


than a foot above this a third row, and so 
on until the upper row formed a yoke 
effect around the hips. The bodice at first 
glance seemed a tight fitting Eton, as it had 
a jacket effect. Starting from the bust 
line in front, and at the sides, were three 
meeting tucks nearly an inch wide, 
tucks ran over the shoulders, and, crossing 
in the middle of the back, extended around 
under the arms and ended at the front 
under two stolelike ends of gold em- 
broidery, fringed, that covered the original 


These 


starting point of these tucks or folds. The 
Space across the bust between the stole- 
like ends—which were not over six inches 


was crossed 
The 
of embroidered 


by a band of gold em- 
stock was formed of folds 

cloth of gold, and the 
squares of gray cloth, both back and front, 
inclosed between the stock and the “ tuck- 


deep 
broidery. 


folds’ were plain and smooth. The sleeves, 
which were coat-shaped, had the “ tuck- 
folds’ crossing their tops in a fashion 


to that on the back of the bodice, 


similar 


The bolero jacket was | 


only | 


.| Mrs. Vanderbilt’s hat was a small one, 
‘| turned up on the left and formed entirely 
of cut silk ruched. 

.* 

Lady Sarah Wilson wore at a luncheon at 
Sherry’s the day before she sailed a white 
mohair gown. The skirt had a short, square 
cut in the back and swept the floor about 
six inches, The lower edge of the skirt 
had tucks over an inch wide applied ali 
around the lower edge. The bodice was 
tight-ftting and had plaited postilion ends 
perhaps eight inches in length, trimmed 
with cream white lace. Over the shoulders 
there ran—at the extreme sides—tapering 
box plaits, and the seams of the gown 
were overlaid with rather heavy lace to 
match that on the postilion back. The 
effect in front was square, the mohair 
being cut away to show a square vest of 
lace and chiffon. An immense bouquet of 
violets was fastened below the bust, and a 
large white boa was worn. Lady Sarah's 
hat was of violet velvet and chiffon, the 
front being covered by violets. 

*,* 

Mrs. George Keppel, who was Lady 
Sarah's hostess, wore a tailor-made frock 
of an indefinite sort of blue mixed ma- 
terial. The applied flounce rose in a rather 
straight and sudden ascent from the six- 
inch front to the twenty-four-inch width 
in the back, and was cut straightway 
of the goods and iaid on in scant plaits, 
It was headed by a band of the blue, and 
at regular intervals on this band medal- 
lions of dull crimson, with creamy white 
or pale yellow irregular centres, were 
placed. The skirt fitted smoothly at the 
top, where another row of the dull red 
|; medallions appeared. ‘The Kton coat fitted 
ciosely in the back, the fronts extending 
below the waist line. The sleeves were 
full above the wrist, and were finished by 
| the medallions, as were also all the edges 
of the jacket body. A black and white hat 
topped the costume. 











Tragedy of a Tomcat. 


GROCERY keeper near Morristown, 

N. J., is bemoaning the loss of a large 

tomcat of which he was particularly 
fond. At the same time a nearby farmer? 
is Loasting of having the smartest pair of 
Scotch collies in the. world. The sorrow of 
the one and the joy of the other are due 
to a tragedy In which the two dogs and the 
cat were the actors. 


Now, this particular cat was large and 


| strong, and was feared and hated by the 


| 
| 


dogs in the neighborhood. From boxes 
standing in front of the store the cat would 
drop upon the back of any dog that hap- 
pened to pass. His claws and teeth made 
those dogs wish for another neighborhood, 
and they rarely lost time in going where 
they wished to be. 


On an unfortunate day for Tom, Miss 
Collie folsowed her master to the store, 
Down upon her shoulders the cat leaped. 
She fought gamely for a few minutes, but 
finally ran away, while the grocery keeper 
chuckled gleefully and the farmer swore. 

Miss Collic made for home. The farmer's 
wite says that she trotted up to Mr. Collie, 
who was basking In the sun. The two dogs 
put their heads together and finally got up 
and trotted down the road, 

As the farmer started to leave the store 
he was surprised to see Miss Collie return- 
ing, accompanied by Mr. Collie. When they 
got near the store Mr. Collie stopped and 
Miss Cellie trotted deliberately beneath the 
box to which the cat had returned. Quick 
as a ‘lash the cat was on her back. She 
turned und ran back. At the same time, 
Mr. Collie came with a rush, and with @ 
leap of ten feet or more, seized the cat. 


lor a few minutes there was a mix-up on 
the road that sent up a cloud of dust. Then 
suddenly it ended, and two dogs stood over 
a dead cat. This time the farmer chuckled 
and the grocer swore. 





ONE REWARD OF HONESTY. 


that honesty is 
said the young 
“It is a rule of 


| 
| 
66 F course I believe 
the best policy,” 
man who smokes. 
ethics that if I find anything lying around 
loose it is my duty to restore it to the 
owner, whenever possible. I used to ob- 
serve that principle religiously, but L doubt 
| if I should now be so conscientious. Last 
Thursday I had an experience that taught 
me that even the highest moral precepts 
have exceptions which go to, prove their 
| general truth and, now, if I should pick up 
| anything of value in the street I should go 
slow about doing the Sunday-school act. 
“ About 4 o'clock Thursday afternoon my 
wife and I were traveling down town in a 
Sixth Avenue elevated train. The car was 
| pretty well filled when we came in and we 
were unable to find an unoccupied seat. 
Finally Edith crowded in beside a fat wo- 
man with a mole on her cheek, and I sat 
down across the aisle in the shadow of a 
slumbering policeman. We had ridden so 
for about five minutes when Edith, hap- 
pening to look around, saw two of our 
neighbors back near the door. In the mean- 
time several people had left that part of 
| the car and she abandoned her close quar- 
| ters beneath the expansive draperies of the 
| fat woman and went back and sat down 
beside her friends. The big woman ex- 
panded still more then and the first thing 
I knew her massive frame had spread out 
over the whole seat. That was also the 
last thing I knew for quite a while, for the 
somnolence of the officer was contagious, 
and I, too, soon dozed off. 


“ By and by I was awakened by a hur- 
ried scrambling at my side and a violent 
bumping against my elbow. I rubbed my 
eyes and saw the fat woman waddling 
down to the front door. I watched her till 
she had passed through the gate onto the 
piatform; inen, as I turned toward the 
window to get one more look at her mu- 
seum-like proportions, my glance rested on 
the seat she had recently occupied and [ 
found that in her hurry she had gone away 
and left her pocketbook. My rigid training 
in probity instantly nerved me to brave 
ceeds. 

“* Hold on,’ I cried, in a loud voice. Then 
I gre bbed the pocketbook and rushed down 
to the door. ~ 

“The brakeman barred the way. ‘ What's 
up?’ he asked. 

“* Don’t stand there gaping like a loon,’ 
I retorted. ‘ Let me get through. That fat 
woman has gone out and left her pocket- 
| book.’ 

“The brakeman got excited at 
‘Holy smoke,’ he said tc me, and 
there, you,’ he shouted to the woman. 

‘The woman heard him, but the train 
! had started, and although she turned round 
| 
| 


that. 
* Hi, 





and lumbered toward us I couldn't reach 


her. 

“*Throw it to her,’ advised the brake- 
man. 

‘““We had reached the lower end of the 


platform, but I leaned as far over the gate 
as a decent regard for personal safety 
would permit and tossed the pocketbook 
in the direction of my bulky neighbor. The 
brakeman smiled upon me approvingly. 


“It’s a good thing you're one of the 
honest kind,’ he said. ‘If you had been 
like some fellows that lady would have 


found herself strapped when she got down 
to the street, and then what would have 
become of her heaven only knows. It's 
funny how careless these women folks are 
such things, anyhow. If they'd 
lose their money every day in the week 
they'd keep right on being just as lacka- 
daisical to the end of the chapter.’ 

*** Yes,’ I assented, ‘I guess that's right. 
My wife is the only woman I know of who 
losing things. But she’s 

She holds onto her pocket- 


about 





isn't 
mighty careful. 


always 








death. A penny has got 
to get away from her.’ 

“He looked at me enviously. ‘ Lord,’ 
said he, ‘you're in luck to have such @ 
geod manager. I wish my old woman was 
like that.’ 

“Thus exchanging confidences the brake- 
man and I passed into the car. We found 
the passengers all standing up, jabbering 
confusedly, and craning their necks out 
of the windows. Even the policeman was 
on his mettle, and felt that he ought to do 
something to keep up his reputation. He 
took me in hand with decision. ‘ Now, Sir,’ 
said he, ‘what was the matter out there?’ 

“Oh, nothing,’ I returned, mox«-_stly. 
‘Woman lost her pocketbook, that's all. I 
happened to have my wits about me and 
found it before we got past the station. I 
returned it to her, all right. There's no 
harm done.’ 

* Edith had come up close beside me and 
stood listening to my explanation. At the 
word ‘ pocketbook’ she turned pale. 


“*Oh, dear, she cried. ‘Where is my 
own purse? Where in the world can it be? 
I had it in my lap when I sat down beside 
that big woman, but I don't remember of 
taking it with me when I moved back to 
the rear of the car. Oh, I know I didn't 
take it. It had slipped off my lap and I 
left it lying in that sea. Albert Stuart—’ 

‘She stopped and glared at me for an 
immeasurable length of time. ‘ Albert Stu- 
art,’ she repeated at length, ‘ what kind of 
a pocketbook was it you gave to that woe 
man?’ 

“My head reeled before the dire possi- 
bilities suggested by her sepulchral tones, 
*I—I didn't notice,’ [ stammered. 

“*T did,’ spoke up the brakeman. ‘It 
was drab alligator skin, long and narrow. 
It had a handkerchief stuck in the fly leaf, 
and was held together by a rubber band.’ 

‘* Edith rocked spasmodically to and fre 
with the swaying of the car and her own 
emotion. ‘I knew it,’ she said. ‘It wags 
mine. There was $26.13 in it, four postage 
stamps, six samples, and a glove buttoner.’ 

“** Oh, my,’ gasped the policeman. 

“Edith looked up at him appealingly. 
‘What are you going to do about it?’ she 
demanded. 

‘**He shook his head sheepishly. ‘ Really,’ 
he said, ‘I can do much of 


book like grim 
lu be pretty lively 


don't see ‘s I 


anything. I'll take the next train up town, 
but I doubt if [ll find the woman. It’s 
hard to run a person down in a crowd 
even if she is big as all outdoors. .That 
husband of yours—’ 

“** Ves,’ put in Edith with accusatory 
promptness, ‘ | know it is all his fault. The 
idea, Albert, of your not recognizing your 
own wife's pocketbook when you see it 
And you bought it, too, and gave it to m@ 
for a birthday present.’ 

‘*Her reproach touched a tender spot. ‘I 
don’t see why you put all the blame onto 
me,’ I said. ‘You were awfully carelesg 
yourself, What do you mean by letting a 
pocketbook containing all that money lia 
loose in your lap, anyway?’ 


“The brakeman snickered, ‘The only woe 


man who always holds on tight,’” he ree 
marked, facetiously. 

“ Edith wept. ‘ We'll advertise in all the 
papers,’ she said 

“And we did. We turned our advertisee 
ments into regular literary gems wherein 
the fat woman was described in compli- 
mentary terms calculated to touch het 
vanity and incidentally her conscience ig 
a vital spot, but so far she has remained 


impervious to our insidious attacks, and is 


battening on the contents of my wife's 
pocketbook. As for me, I have found noth- 
ing since that luckless day, but if ever [ 


do pick up any more purses and things you 
may depend upon it I shall make sure they 
don't wife before attempting 
to restore them to the loser.” 


belong to my 
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| FINE FURS OF THE SEASON 








T behooves the woman who wishes fine 
furs to buy them early in the season 
while there is a large stock on hand 

from which to make a choice. The finest 
skins are comparatively few in number, 
and the first comer is able to obtain the 
best specimens, Women who understand 
this make their purchases in September 
and October, not always to have them de- 
livered at that time, but to be put aside 
and sent to them when the first fur-wear- 
ing weather arrives. 

Many of the beautiful furs which come to 


New York find their way into the hands 
of wealthy out-of-town women, who stop 
in the city early in the season to make 


purchases on their way home from Summer 
resorts or from Europe. 

Silver fox and sable are the expensive 
and fine furs always, and a boa of the 
former will cost anywhere from $200 to 
$2,000, and the sable skins, which are tiny, 
cost, in the Russian sabie, from $120 to $450 
apiece. If one is lucky one can find a few 
exquisite $500 skins, the most beautiful 
specimens of the Russian crown sable. This 
crown sable is the darkest to be found, and 
only a connoisseur fully understands what 
this means in a fine skin. 

The average sable collar or 
of from four to eight skins, 
one can estimate the value, 
make a charming little collar for the 
woman who is economical—one of the fine 
skins, only $500—and as many as twelve 
are sometimes used together. There is a 
tendency to the broad effect in furs, along 
the jines of the old-fashioned tippets, and 
for these the skins are used double, that 
is to say, placed side by side to obtain the 
breadth. 

Sable is too beautiful a skin to mutilate 
in any way, and as a rule the woman who 
delights mm these fine furs has them made 
up with the tails, feet, and one or more 
heads mounted; the tails and feet wiil 
be used at any rate. Occasionally, how- 
ever, there is a woman who can afford to 
be sufficiently extravagant to discard 
these ornaments and have a round boa 
made of the skins, a process which is 
somewhat wasteful. 

As to the styles into which the sables 
are made there is an infinite variety, The 
tendency of the season to wide effects is 
a bit extravagant if a woman wishes long 
boas, for the skins are pulled out in width, 


boa is made 
and at this 
One skin will 


and are consequently shorter in length. 
As a rule, in whatever style a sable boa 
is made, the tails and feet are allowed 


to fall naturally at each point where the 
skins are joined, .every dozen or more 
inches down the length of the boa. 

There can be little variety in’ the make- 
up of a single skin, which is just long 
enough to fasten around the throat, the 
head on one side and the tail on the other 
making a very pretty and becoming little 
collar. A broad coilar effect uround the 
throat may be given in a boa which will 
He flat, tippet fashion, or be raised in a 
high flaring collar. There can be but little 
variation in the long ends with these 
stretches of beautiful fur and intervals 
of talls and feet. A two-skin boa makes 
quite a difference in appearance from the 


one, It has two heads and tails and more 
length at the front. A four-skin boa js 
the standard. 


Different boas may be worn in different 
ways. One broad beauty is fastened closely 
at the throat with the heads together, or 
it is entirely changed by being turned the 
other way around and heads and talls fail 

















over the two shoulders, while the boa is 
left open at the front. This is a satis- 
factory way in which to wear it, for the | 


finest furs are worn more as a luxurious 
article of dress than as a protection against 
the weather. A long boa is made up with 
two heads which may be worn either at 
the back or front. In the former way the 
plain centre of the boa is placed under the 
chin, the heads cross at the back, and the 
ends are brought around to the front to 
fall loose. If the boa ts put on in the 
natural way the heads fasten under the 
chin snugly or the boa is open while the 
long ends hang at either side. 


Victorines are handsome and stylish old- 
time garments of sable, with the high flar- 
ing collar cape over the shoulders, trimmed 
around with the tails and paws and long 
flat ends which reach nearly to the edge 
of the skirt, showing more of the talis. 
Capes come in haif and three-quarter 
lengths, reaching just below the waist, or 
are half as long again, a forty-two-inch 
length. A cape will cost from $2,000 to 
$20,000. The capes are edged with tails, 
the long cape having the lines broken by a 
row of tails at about half its length. Very 
little wadding is put into furs this year. 
They are made as far as possible of nothing 
but the skins, and are soft and less buiky. 

Muffs are large and shaped to suit the 
individual taste, the stout woman gen- 
erally preferring the long flat variety, 
while the slender woman will carry 
as large as a barrel. The Uat muffs 
trifle narrower at the top than 
bottem. This lower edge of the muff, 
it is flat, may be finished with a 


|; ried down the length of the jacket. 
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end, after the manner of the lingerie muffs 
of chiffon and silk. The ends turn back 
over the muff for street use, and are 
turned out again for carriage wear. 

While fox skins are among the most 
beautiful furs, they are not the most dura- 
ble. This is perhaps one of the charms 
of the fur. It is not an economical fur to 
purchase, and is left more to the moneyed 
elect, whose bete noir in wearing apparel 
is popularity. Silver fox is the rare and 
expensive variety. For those who desire 
something iess expensive and at the same 
time beautiful, there is what is known as | 
the cross fox, whose fur has the appear- 
ance of being a cross between that of the 
silver and the brown fox. Long boas of 
fox fur are made up with or without 
heads. A beautiful set of cross fox may 
be had for $125. 

Ermine, the royal skin, which in the pop- 
ular mind is always the skin of great price, 
is comparatively inexpensive. A skin which 
is small will cost perhaps $2, muffs from 
$15 to $35, and boas from $35 to $0. 

Chinchilla is a much more expensive fur 
and less economical on account of its great 
delicacy. The best chinchilla has the deli- 
cacy almost of thistle down. It moves with 
the slightest breath and is quickly injured | 
by rough usage. A fine chinchilla boa will 
cost $225 and a muff $155. 

Sealskin is always a good fur and capes 
in it are to be found, though they are not 
as smart this year as boas. Sealskin muffs 
are carried with sealskin jackets, which are 
made up without a trimming fur. One com- 
paratively inexpensive fur, which is very 
beautiful, is a sable-dyed fox. A set of this 
will cost $55 or $00. 

Mink, beloved by our grandmothers, is a 
good fur this year. Boas in this will cost 
from $25 to $125, according to size, and 
muffs $15 and up. Blue lynx is a fur which 
is generally popular, and a fur which will | 
wear wel is bearskin. A long boa and 
muff of black bear will go well with every- 
thing and is a stylish fur. Brown bearskin ; 
is good, but the reddish shade makes it less 
serviceable. Moufflon comes in all colors, 
and Thibet, the crinkly wiite fur, is made 
up largely for children. Large boas and 
muffs of it are sometimes worn by older 
people, but the fur belongs to the little 
ones. Blue Thibet is a pretty variation of 
the fur. 


Short jackets have, so far, been the most 
in demand in the way of entire fur gar- 
ments this year. The most beautiful are 
probably the baby lamb, and they are made 
up with various kinds of fancy furs for col- 
lars. The neck may be encircled with broad 
flat bands of chinchilla, with a standing 
collar, and the coat may have revers car- 
Er- 
mine, sable, and mink are among the other 
furs which are used to ornament these 
little jackets. Charming little coats, which 
are pointed In the fronts, just long enough 
to be said to come below the waist, and 
to escape being Etons. The back Is cut 
into two tiny scalloped tabs, called by 
courtesy a postilion back, but certainly 
only by courtesy. This jacket has a deep 
collar of chinchilla, a lining of pale blue 
brocade, and large fancy jeweled buttons 
of tourquoise and brilliants. A number of 
these large buttons are used. The sleeves 
to the jacket are double, but only of the 
lamb, and both simply flaring, the upper 
one finishing half way between elbow 
and wrist, and the other at the wrist 
proper. 

Another baby lamb jacket for general 
street wear, has more of the jacket pro- 
portions with quite a little skirt, and the 
lamb is heavier, of an older growth than 
the first. The jacket is without trimming, 
with plain collar and sleeves, slightly flar- 
ing at the wrist, buttoned down the front 
with loops over oblong frog buttons, cov- 
ered with the fur. One large fancy button 
at the top, a beautiful button with feather 
effects painted upon it, is the only one in+ 
evidence. A pretty little sealskin jacket 
is simply made, and has for its only trim- 
ming big bronze buttons with centres of 
cut steel, having the effect of brilliants. 

There are three-quarter length coats, 
also, of fur ready for the woman who pre- 
fers them, but they are heavy and warm 
for ordinary use. Fancy styles and shapes 
in coats are made up to order as a rule. 
Many women have their jackets made 
with special linings of a color or style for 
which they have a fancy. 

Long evening wraps are very beautiful, 
made of fur, and velvet coats are exquisiie 
with fur trimmings. A beautiful coat of 
green velvet has a deep collar and cuffs of 
ermine, and the fronts turn back and are 
deeply faced with the fur the full length 
of the coat. 











Kamschatka. Nothing in the fur line can 
equal the soft beauty of its brown fur. The 
value of the skins is determined largely 


by the depth of the shade. The darkest are 
distinguished by the name of the Crown 
or Imperial Russian sable as, at one time, 
the fine skins were kept for the use of the 
royal family. The lighter skins are com- 
paratively low in price, and are sometimes 
dyed and sold for the finer sable. They do 
not retain the dye, however, and eventually 
fade and reveal the deception. Hudson Bay 
sable is a lower priced but useful fur. It 
is found in the northern parts of North 
America, is of a similar light brown color, 
but with a more reddish tint than the Rus- 
sian fur, Light shades of this skin are used 
for lining wraps of various kinds, and the 
darker skins for muffs and the usual arti- 
cles of wearing apparel. 

Its warmest admirers would not know 
the ermine in its Summer dress, a light 
reddish-brown upon the upper parts of the 
body. It requires the coldest weather to 
blanch its fur to the soft white required 
for cort and hat trimmings, muffs and 
boas, and only the animals of Northern 
Russia and Siberia attain this condition. 
This is another fur which was originally 
reserved for the nobility. Of all the skins, 
the finest are to be found in the Province 
of Yakutsk and are sent as tribute to the 
Crown. In its Winter state the white fur 
covers the entire body of the ermine, with 
the exception of the tip of the tail, the 
black spot which gives the peculiar mark- 
ing to articles made of the fur. The body 
of the ermine is only from eight to twelve 
inches in length. 


Ermine’s cousin, mink, is somewhat the 
larger of the two animals, being from 
twelve to fifteen inches long. It resembles 
the ermine in general appearance, but the 
fur is a dark brown, short and fine. The 
mink is a resident of all the higher lati- 
tudes, and is partially amphibious, getting 
most of its food from the water. Labrador 
and Northern Canada furnish the finest 
skins. 


A queer little animal is the chinchilla, 
smaller than the other fur-bearing animals 
known to trade, in appearance seeming to 
be half mouse, half squirrel or kangaroo, 
and altogether a pretty and attractive lit- 
tle creature. The chinchilla is a jerboa, 
and, like other members of that genus, 
hops like a kangaroo. It has a tail over its 
back, eats nuts like a squirrel, and has a 
head like a mouse. It is exceedingly proud 
of its fine coat, the finest fur that grows, 
and takes the utmost care of it. It is, in 
fact, a dainty little animal, living in a 
dainty fashion and upon a vegetable diet, 
unlike the mink and ermine, which are 
carnivorous. 

In Peru, Bolivia, and Chile the chinchilla 
makes his home, living at the end of a long 
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burrow, where it builds a nest of some of 
the green stuff growing around. 

Depth of color is one of the points by 
which the value of the silver fox skins are 
fixed. Only 2,000 of the soft, silky skins 
are secured each year, and the rarity adds 
to the value. fox may or may not 
be a cross between the silver and red fox, 
Its coat shows the tones of both colors, 
and the dark skins can with difficulty be 
distinguished from the genuine silver fox. 
It is next in value. The red fox is the 
most common. The white is from the are- 
regions, the beautiful slate-color blue 
fox comes from the Alaskan islands, from 
Greenland, and Labrador, and the gray fox 
is found in Virginia and the Southern 
States. Silver and blue fox are used most 
frequently for muffs, boas, and trimmings. 

Fur seals are to be found in the South 
Shetland, Crozet, and Pribilof Islands. 
These seals, which have an outer covering 
of grayish hair and beneath a downy 
growth of yellowish wool, which, with the 


Cross 


hair removed and colored, forms the fa- 
miliiar sealskin known and beloved by 
every woman. Newfoundland and other 


seals haye the covering of hair only, with- 
out the silken undergrowth. It is said that 
the proper preparation of the skins is un- 
derstood only in England. Skins of the 
Alaska seal are considered the finest and 
those of the animals on the northwest 
coast almost equally good. Copper Island, 
one of the Aleutian group, near Kamchat- 
ka, furnishes the next best, and the Lobes 
Island, at Cape Horn, Robben Island, and 
the Japanese skins are considered inferior. 


The Shetland seal, but little seen now, is . 


very beautiful, but less durable than the 
Alaskan. Twenty-one qualities and grades 
there are said to be in sealskin, and it is a 
wise woman who sees to it that some one 
who knows selects her sealskin jacket. 

Persian lamb seems at times to the wo- 
man who looks well to the wearing ap- 
parel of her sister woman to be the only 
fur much used for jackets. It has taken a 
strong stand in popular favor. It has one 
advantage over the practical sealskin—it 
can be worn in its finer forms by the stout 
woman and not increase her circumfer- 
ence. It even makes her look a more 
slender edition of herself. The sheep is a 
mative of the East, as its name indicates— 
Persia, Afghanistan, and surrounding coun- 
tries. It has a beautiful, closely curled 
fur, which is dyed a brilliant black -for 
articles of wearing apparel. The original 
color is black, brown, and sometimes white. 
Germany, it is said, is the only place where 
this brilliant black color can be properly 
given. It is the Germans who have given 
the name, Breitschwinze, (broadtail,) to the 
moire lamb. This moire skin is the real 
baby lamb, the skin of the prematurely 
born kid whose mother’s life is sacrificed 
to obtain the delicate fur. 
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66 HERE is no hand,” said the mani- 
T cure, “like the Irish hand. It is 
the most beautiful hand which 

comes to me for care.”’ 


anil ptiee’ 


People who drive or take trolley trips 
along the Connecticut coast in the pretty 
little places which are filled in the warm 
weather with Summer cottagers are inter- 
ested to know what it is with which they 
decorate their plazzas. It looks like dried 
apples, long strings of them festooned 
across the whole front of the house. Many 
people take them for dried apples, absurd 
as the idea is, in so conspicuous a place, 
but they are not. They are jingle shells, 
which are picked up on the shore, and when 
they are strung they make a pretty decora- 
tion for the piazza, hung in any pretty way, 
according to the taste of the cottage dwell- 
er. The shells are the pretty, thin, trans- 
lucent things ranging in colog from a pale 
yellow, almost white, to a sort of red 
brown, almost salmon. They are bivalve 
shells of the genus Anomia. They make at- 
tractive portiéres for the woman who has 
the patience to wait until a sufficient num- 
ber has been collected. 

—-o-——- 

It was on an excursion up the Hudson 
the other day, aud this is the story of the 
wise young man and the eleven wise vir- 
gins. It was a big organization excursion 
and there were to be souvenirs for every 
member, a pretty lttle horseshoe pin. It 
was a very pretty little pin, not expensive— 
it could not have been to have been given 
away in such wholesale numbers—and with 
the avidity of every one who has a bit of 
the common bargain instinct, men, women, 
and children on board wished to possess 
their pins at the earliest possible moment. 
To guard against a chance of half of the 
company having two pins each and the 
other half going without, it was arranged 
that tickets should be shown and punched 
when the pins were distributed. Now, the 
wise young man had a thought. How nice 
it would be to go and get a pin immediately 
without waiting for the pin distributor to 
come around: It was hot an original 
thought, for every one else had thought 
similarly, but the young man, being a man 
of action; after speaking his: thoughts alond, 
proceeded to act upon them and started im- 
mediately for the souvenir distributor. 

“Take my ticket and get me one, too,” 
cried the eleven wise virgins as with one 
voice, and eleven tickets were thrust into 
his hand as he walked boldly off. The 


souvenic dispenser had acquired all the 
pomposity of his kind, and he disposed of 
the modest request for twelve horseshoe 
pins with a lofty wave of his hand. 


“* Keep your seats! Keep your seats! '’ he 


cried to the excurstonists at large. “ No one 
not seated can have a pin.” 

But the young man as a deputy for 
eleven damsels was not to be turned down. 

“Give me your seat for a minute,” he 
whispered anxiously to a man sitting near 
by. 

“ Give you my seat!”’ sputtered the seat- 
ed one. Give you my—" 

“Yes, I say,” urged the young man; 
“that’s a good fellow; just for a moment. 
I'll give it back,’ and taking the chair va- 
cated he held out his handful of tickets 
to the man of pins just starting on his 
rounds, who punched the tickets and gave 
him twelve pins without a word, but amid 
a roar of laughter from the surrounding 
crowd. 

rr 

The happy father of the handsomest baby 
in town has immortalized the baby in a 
picture or series of pictures which he would 
present to the art museum if he did not 
wish them himself. He has had a long ob- 
long mat made, with openings in different 
shapes for the insertion of pictures. Into 
each one of these he has a photograph of 
the baby in a different attitude. There 
would be large blank spaces of white 
around the pictures if the mat had not 
been decorated by hand in appropriate de- 
signs. It was given into the hands of an 
artist, who laid on, in blue, festoons of 
baby ribbon, and here and there a baby 
toy, a rattle, a ring, a gold-lined cup, a lit- 
tle whistle, and the heart of gold which is 
baby’s mascot. There are two of these 
decorated progressive pictures now, for 
baby'z grandmother, seeing the first, took 
possession of it without a word, and the 
happy father of the handsomest baby was 
obliged to have another made immediately. 

—_@— 

If any one is in need of a player upon a 
unique instrument for an orchestra there 
is a young Brooklyn girl who is looking 
for a position. She has a number of 
friends, men and women, who belong <o an 
orchestra of which she is anxious to be- 
come a member, but there is a slight ob- 
stacle in the way—she isn’t a musician, 
she does net know a single instrument. A 
kindly young man, to obviate this diffi- 
culty, has presented her with one, upon 
which she is now an adept. It is made 
from a tin can with the edges. seatly 
turned in, a strong piece of parchment ticd 
tightly over the top and a long and heavy 
waxed string drawn through this. By 
drawing the hands down the string with 
a certain amount of skill a sound is pro- 
duced which ts equal to an entire Chinese 
orchestra. But the orchestra of her choice 
is still closed to her, and the young woman 
is looking for a position to play “ traps” 
in any other which will receive her. 
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ARICK MARSTON and several oth- J 
er Ogunquit politicians who are tre- 


mendously interested in the New 


York City campaign called on Mr. Silas 
Larrabee this morning and begged him to 
light up the situation a little. 

“They’s two things we don't under- 
stand,’ said Mr. Marston. “In the fust 
place, we don’t see why Croker put up 
Shepard for Mayor, and in the second 
place, we don't see why Shepard allowed 
Croker to make him the Tammany canil- 
date, Got any idees on the subjick, Silas?” 

“That's what Adam says to Eve, Barick, 
when he fetched up a cocoanut a monkey 
had throwed at him out of a tree. 

“* Eve,’ says Adam, ‘I'd like awful well 
to know what's inside of that hairy old 
thing. Got any idees on the subjick?’ 

“*Swat it agin that ere rock,’ says Eve. 

“Adam done so. ‘ B’gosh,’ says he, ‘it's 
whitewash.’ 

“ Adam was a terrible long ways off from 
the truth, but he wasn’t no further oft 
than lots of folks has been that has tuk 
it on ‘emselves to crack the political cocoa- 
nut that’s worryin’ you. Of course I've 
got my idees on the subjick; you can swal- 
ler ‘em or not, jest as you please. 

“Your fust question is, why Croker put 
up Shepard for Mayor? That don't puzzle 
me none. Don't git fooled into thinkin’ 
he didn’t know what he was doin’. Don't 
let nobody make you believe he done a 
crazy thing. There wasn’t no blunderin’ 
in that move; it was the shrewdest thing 
Mr. Croker could do in the sarcumstances 
that was surroundin’ of him. 

“That move has made the election doubt- 
ful. Accordin’ as I read the papers, folks 
out to New York that ain't prejudyced 
much one way or t’other is pootty gen- 
erly agreed that it ain’t no one-sided fight 
between Shepard and Low. 

“If Croker had put up one of them two- 
for-a-quarter fellers like Van Wyck—a reg- 
ular out-and-out Tammany man-—the elec- 
tion would have been all over two seconds 


after he'd done it. 
“*No use tryin’ one of our kind this 


trip,’ says he to himself. ‘Them reformers 


is a turrble husky lot this year. They'll git 
away with me sure’s my name's Croker if 


t 
I don’t look out for myself.’ 
“Then he sot down-and chawed his 
i 


finger nails and cogertated. I reckon his 
classercal forrud was furrored toler'ble 
deep with thought durin’ that spell of cog- 
ertation, 

““* Where's they a godly, righteous, and 
sober man that I can use for a stool pig- 
eon?’ That's about the way he put it, ac- 
cordin’ to my reasonin’. ‘Ain't they no 
reformer lyin’ round loose that I can fetch 
into the Tammany fold and use for a check- 
mate agin that ere Seth Low?’ 

‘Nothin’ new in the principle of the 
thing. It's an old political trick. It's a 
pootty good rule in politics to see the op- 
persition and go ‘em one better if you can. 
We've done it right here in Ogunquit. 

“How it came about’s more'n I know, 
but after a time Mr. Croker found out that 
if he wanted Mr. Shepard for his candidate 
for Mayor he could have him. Did he want 
him? He decided he did. 

“*Eureky! Eureky! 
pigeon,’ says Croker. 

“Now, some folks thinks that ere ar- 
rangement couldn't have been made if 
Shepard hadn't told Croker he wouldn't do 
him no harm if he should git elected Mayor. 
They ain't no logic in that. I dunno 
whether they’s a treaty betwixt them two 
to 


I've found my stool 


men or not, but it wasn't necessary 
have one from Croker's p’int of view. 
*“Supposin’ you was Croker, Barick; 
you'd reason it out somethin’ like this: 
“*There’s that ere feller Shepard, that 
has sot me atop of the gridiron more times 
than I can count, and has roasted me ter- 
It's purposed that I make 
He's willin’. 
repudirate 


rible every time. 
him my candidate for Mayor. 
Shall I 
him? 

“*T'm like the farmer 
snake, half friz to:death, teeth chatterin’ 
with the cold. If I take Shepard to my 
bosom will he do what 
the farmer?’” 

“What did the snake do to the 
Silas? *’ demanded Mr. Marston. 

“ Bit a hole in his bosom and squirted 
p’ison into it; that’s what he done.” 

“T don't think Shepard would do nothin’ 
like that, Silas. Anyhow, 
on it if I was Croker.” 

“That's probably what Croker said. He 
figured it out that mebbe before the cam- 
paign was over Mr. Shepard would get to 
be rayther fond of him. That sounds al- 
most ridiculous, but stranger things than 
that has happened in politics. I'd be sur- 
prised if they got to be terrible intimate; 
but I'd be willin’ to bet ye Shepard's heart 
ain't- nowheres nigh so hard agin Croker 
now as it was before he was put up for 
Mayor; it'll soften a lot more, 
election. 

‘“*But they's another side to it. It don't 
make much difference what Shepard's feel- 
in's toward Croker 
says to Croker: 

I wouldn't hurt thee, 
I wouldn't if I could, 

“What's Croker goin’ to say to that? 
he goin’ to melt into tears of joy and tell 
Shepard that sweet speech has made him 


take him or shall I 


that found the 


the snake done to 


farmer, 


I'd take chances 


too, before 


is. Suppose Shepard 
Richard, 


Is 


the happiest man that ever blackmailed a 
poolroom or shuck down a policeman? No; 
Croker sings back to Shepard: 

Don't fret about it, Edward, 

You couldn't if you would, 

“ Supposin’ Shepard should be elected and 
should go into office full of jest sech senti- 
ments as he was bilin’ over with four years 
ago and ever sence up to the time he was 
nominated, what do you think he could do 
to Mr, Croker? Next door to nothin’. He 
could bang around amongst the understrap- 
pers, but he couldn't hurt the boss. When 
Shepard's term was over, Croker would 
Still be doin’ business at the old stand, and 
I don't suppose they'd have been much of a 
fallin’ off in his cash recipees. 

“This ‘ere may be the case of the lion 
and the lamb lyin’ down together, with the 
lamb inside. If it is, Shepard is the lamb, 
all right; it ain't Croker. But it don't 
have to be no lion and lamb case. They 
wouldn't be no reason on airth why Croker 
should be afeared of Shepard no matter 
which way Shepard sot his face. 

“Now, there's the answer to your fust 
question, Barick. Croker took Shepard 
because he needed him in his business. 
May be Shepard guv Croker his promise 
to treat him good and may be he didn’t. 
But that don’t make an awful sight of dif- 
ference to Croker. The Tammany ticket 
ain't all Shepard. The head is Shepard, 
but all the rest is regular old-fashioned 
Tammany tiger. I reckon Croker can trust 
the tiger part to look out for his inter- 
ests. 

‘But why did Mr. Shepard allow Croker 
to put him on the Tammany ticket? You 
want to know that as well as the other 
thing. They'’s been a lot of hifalutin’ on 
that question in the newspapers. Accordin’ 
to my way of thinkin’, folks gener'ly ain't 
got down yet to a common-sensical view of 
that question. 

“Consider’ble many years ago they was 
a case tried down in Massachusetts. A fel- 
ler made a wheel for a wagon, and when it 
come home the man that owned the wagon 
swore it wasn't round, and he wouldn't pay 
for it. 

“*Take it away,’ says he. ‘I've got 
punkins out in my field that’s rounder than 
that thing.’ 

“They went to law about it. I ain't sure, 
but I think Daniel Webster was on one 
side and Rufe Choate on the other. We'll, 
call it so, anyhow. Well, after they'd tuk 
a lot of testimony the lawyers made 
speeches to the jury. 

“One of *em—we'll say it was Webster— 
talked about four hours tryin’ to make the 
jury think the wheel was round. He shuck 
the roof with his eloquence. They wasn't 
a heart in the house that wasn't quiverin’ 
when he sot down. 

‘“* Well, Rufe waited a few minutes before 
he got up. Then he went over to where the 
wheel was and looked it over. 

“* Are you ready, Mr. Choate?’ says the 
Jedge. 

** Yes,’ says Rufe, ‘I'm ready. I ain't 
got mueh to say, though. I've jest been 
lookin’ at that ‘ere wheel. I got scat while 
the attorney for the plaintiff was talkin’. 
“Geenycriny,"’ says I to myself, ‘‘ I believe 
the wheel is round after all.’’ I had jest 
about made up my mind to throw up the 
case, when a still small voice says to me, 
‘Go look at the wheel.” 

‘“** What that voice said to me I say to 
‘you, gentlemen of the jury. “Go look at 
the wheel. If it’s round say so; if it ain't 
round say so. I ain't got nothin’ more to 
say.”’' a 

*.He'd said enough. The jury decided by 
unanimous vote the wheel wasn't round. 

“Well, here’s a case where we want 
to look at the wheel. 

“Here's a man that has 
Tammany tooth and.nail for years and 
years without no let-up. Nobody has said 
sech blisterin’ things as he has said about 
Croker and the association Croker is run- 
nin’. Nobody has hated Tammany wuss 
then he has, and he hasn’t guv his hate 
no vacation, nuther—kept it workin’ day 
and night, week days and Sundays, year 
in and year out. 

“All of a sudden he is put up for the 
standard bearer of Tammany Hall. He ac- 
cepts the nomination. The great reformer 
steps out of the ranks of the reform party 
and becomes part and parcel of the institu- 
tion he swore time and agin he would fight 
forever and forever, 

“Why did he do it? Why didn’t he kick 
the fellers down stairs that purposed that 
he go to the rescue of Tammany Hall and 
save it from overwhelmin’ defeat? Why 
didn't he say to Tammany Hall, ‘I'm agin 
ye, fust, last, and all the time. It ain't no 
skin disease with me; it's part of my 
heart's blood, my hatred, my loathin’ of 
Tammany tI ain't goin’ to pull chestnuts 
out of the fire for Richard Croker.’? 

“When they come to him and asked him 
to haul down his flag and put the Tam- 
many rag in its place, why didn’t he tell 
‘em that ere flag was nailed to the mast 
and wouldn't never*be pulled down? What 
was he thinkin’ of when he clumb up the 
flag pole and tore off the flag and then 
come down and trampled it in the mud and 
mire? 

“They probably ain't but one man on 
airth that can answer these questions, and 
that man is Mr. Shepard. The most any- 


been fightin’ 


body else can do is to weigh all the facts 
and fit a theory to ‘em that seems reason- 
able and logical,. , 


“T can't fit no theory to the facts that 


does Mr. Shepard an awful sight of credit. 
I've tried to look at his case without no 
prejudyce. As true as my name’s Larrabee 
I've wanted to find a verdict tn his favor, 


for I tell ye Barick it’s a sorrerfyin’ thing 
when a man that has stood so high goes 


wrong. But I can't find no verdict fer 


him. As I think of his case, I say to 
myself: ‘ How are the mighty fallen!’ 
“If Mr. Shepard didn’t have no more 
brains than a cast-iron hitchin’ post, I'd 
say he'd got tangled up in his reasonin’, 


sorter mixed in his idees of right and 


wrong, and in his idees of what's square 
and honor’ble. But they ain’t no trouble 
with Mr. Shepard’s brain department. If 
he is astray, don't blame nobody but him; 
nobody ever could lead him astray if he 
didn't want to go. He ain't the victim of 
no delusion, unless he deluded himself into 
bellevin he could do what he has done and 
then pursuade folks he hadn't done nothin’ 
that an honor'ble, high-minded gentleman 
hadn't a perfect right to do. 

‘“‘No, Barick, the wheel ain't round as 
I see it. I've read the able remarks of the 
attorney for the plaintiff, but they haven't 
changed my idees. The feelin’ sticks in my 
crop that Mr. Shepard has done wrong 
and is doin’ wrong; he’s tryin’ to git rid of 


a wheel that poche like a abil teas ond 
jounces like a Sahary camel. 

“ They's no use talkin’, Barick, Mr. Shep- 
ard's on the wrong ticket. He'd been an 


all-fired good man to head the reform 
ticket.’’ 

“Do you think he'd have tuk the nomi- 
nation on that ticket, Silas?” 

“Well, if you want my guess on that 


proposition, Barick, you can have it. I 


guess yes,” : 

“ Ain’t that funny?” mused Mr. Marston. 
“I was thinkin’ that same thing this 
mornin’.”’ 

“I've knowed men,’’ remarked Mr. Lar- 


rabee, after a long pause, “ that has turned 
som’ agin folks they thought hadn't 
treated ‘em jest right. Politicians has ter- 
rible tender feelins’ sometimes, and when 
their feelins’ is hurt, they cut up all sorts 
of didos. Somebody said a while ago that 


they wasn’t no fury in hell quite so bad 
as a woman with her nose out of j‘int. That 


may be true. But when you get through 
s'archin’ down in the infernal regions, sup- 
pose you look round amongst the ‘ turned 
down’ politicians.” 

“ Be you alludin’ to Mr. Shepard, Silas?” 

*“Oh, no; I wasn’t alludin’ to nobody in 
particular. I'd forgot we was talkin’ about 
him. I sorter got to dreamin’, Barick, 
No, I wasn’t alludin' to Mr. Shepard.” 

ROBERT W. WELCH, 
Ogunquit, Oct. 14. 


KING EDWARD VII. AS 
REFORMER AND ICONOCLAST. 


rg O say that King Edward VII. has sur- 
[ prised the officials of the British 
Court since his accession would be 
to state the case very mildly. As a matter 
of fact he has proved that almost every 
idea held before Queen Victoria: died in 
regard to what would happen when he be- 
came the head of the State was incorrect. 
T’he man whom his friends and attendants 
knew when he was Prince of Wales, as an 
easy-going, pleasure-loving individual, who 
hated to be bothered about trifles, was 
notoriously extravagant with and careless 
ubout money, and who was a little too 
ready to forget his rank, has suddenly been 
transformed into an able administrator, a 
ruthless economist, and a Monarch who as 
a stickler for etiquette is only to be com- 
pared to Emperor William. 

Under ordinary circumstances such an 
apparent change in the character of a man 
sixty years old would appear an impos- 
sibility, but it is explained in the case of 
His Majesty by the fact that he has all his 
life been deeply impressed by the responsi- 
bilities attaching to the wearer of the 
crown, and has realized that the Prince 
of Wales and the King hold altogether 
different relations to the people. 

In no particular is the difference between 
the old order of things and the new more 
strongly marked than in the King’s atti- 
tude to the ceremonial which appertains to 
his position As Prince of Wales he inva- 
riably preferred riding in a hansom to rid- 
ing in a state carriage; he liked nothing 
better than to walk about London or a Con- 
tinental city unattended, and, if possible, 
unrecognized, and the minimum of “ fuss 
and feathers "' was always ordered by him 
when he went on a visit to a subject. In 
his new position the King loses no oppor- 
tunity of appearing in full state. When he 
opened Parliament Londoners had an op- 
portunity of seeing the wonderful gilt car- 
riage which had remained in the royal sta- 
bles for a generation; peers who possess 
quaint privileges had an opportunity of ex- 
ercising them, often for the first time; 
regalias were brought out of the lum- 
ber room, and the peers had to scurry 
around to get robes and coronets made. 
His Majesty also took keen interest in the 
picturesque mediaeval ceremonies which 
took place in connection with his accession, 
but in which he himself did not take part. 
He saw that the details were correct, and 
viewed some of the ceremonies from St. 
James's Palace, 

In regard to the arrangements at the 
royal residences, never was there such a 
clean-sweeping ‘‘ new broom” as King Ed- 
ward has proved. The ancient retainers 
are holding up their hands in horror, and, 
it is whispered, the people of Windsor and 
other cities are not greatly pleased, but 
the King means to reduce the altogether 
ridiculous expenses of the palaces, and has 
shown that he intends to effect thorough 
reforms. In connection with this work he 
exhibits respect for antiquity, but none 
at all for mere sentiment. At Balmoral, 
for instance, the bronze statue of John 
Brown has been removed from its old po- 
sition near the palace to the residence of 
one of Brown's relations; the little chapel 
at Balmoral which Queen Victoria used 
has been transformed into a billiard room, 
and modern plumbing is being introduced. 

At Windsor even more radical changes 
have been and are being made. St. George's 


Hall, it is said, is to be converted into a 


ballroom, which will be one of the most 
beautiful and largest in the world. The 
electric light is being installed in every 
room, and even the kitchens are being thor- 
oughly overhauled. What the King did 
with his mother’s sherry—having in view 
the fact that this wine is now little seen 
on fashionable tables—is an old story. 

It is said to be probable that Windsor 
Castle, and perhaps one of the other royal 
residences, will be considerably enlarged. 
Immense as the Windsor building appears 
to a visitor, the greater part of the space 
is occupied by apartments that, owing to 
their historic character, are - absolutely 


useless for purposes of entertainment. It 
was possible to change St. George's Hall 
into a baliroom, but it is not possible to 
modernize other parts of the castle, and, 
as a matter of fact, the building will only 
be large enough for the Courts of King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra. There will 
hardly be any room for guests—and the 
King is fond of large house parties. 

That the King will sell one or more of 
the royal houses is regarded as certain. 
Queen Alexandra does not like Osborne, but 
that place may be kept because it is con- 
veniently near Cowes. Balmoral may be 
exchanged as a residence in Scotland for 
the splendid old palace of Holyrood. If 
this were done the people of Edinburgh 
would be delighted, hardly anything the 
King could do would be more popular 
there. There has been some talk of a resi- 
dence in Ireland, but that proposition 
seems to have come to nothing. What is a 
great deal more likely is that his Majesty 
will elect to have a residence at one of the 
great seaside resorts, and revive, perhaps, 
the ancient glories of Brighton under 
George IV. 

It is not generally known that the Brit- 
ish Crown possesses several smaller resi- 
dences, such as Frogmore House, Cumber- 
land Lodge, and White Lodge, usually oc- 
cupied a short time in the year by some 
member or other of the royal. family, but 
which might just as well be profitably let. 
King Edward is reported to have made an 
accurate estimate of the value of these 
places, and may decide to make them pay. 

It must not be judged from the foregoing 
that the King is proving himself selfish 
and inconsiderate of other people’s com- 
fort.. The old retainers whose services have 
been dispensed with have either been pen- 
sioned or placed in positions where it is 
possible for them to be of use. His Maj- 
esty is merely proving that he intends to 
conduct the immense establishment apper- 
taining to British royalty in a businesslike 
way. That he possesses the business in- 
stinct was indicated many times even 
when he was Prince of Wales, although he 
did not then bring it into play. The remark 
he once made when somebody asked him 
what he would do if the crown were abol- 
ished is suggestive: 

“* Well,”’ he said, “.I think I could support 
my family by giving lectures in the United 
States on ‘How It Feels to be Prince of 
Wales.’ "’ 


Deposit Money No Pledge. 


66 HERE was a time,” wo- 
5 man who keeps boarders, when, 
if a person paid a deposit on a 
room, I considered it as good as rented, 
but I don't figure that way any more. 
Either people have more money than they 
used to have or less sense of honor, I don't 
know which. At any rate, there has been a 
change, and nowadays when a prospective 
boarder comes along and picks out a room 
that he says he likes and backs up his word 
by giving me $2 or $3 as a guarantee of 
good faith, I have no assurance whatever 
that I shall ever see him again. 

“To be sure, this reckless expenditure 
of salary is not an every-day occurrence, 
but it happens often enough to make me 
wonder how people can be so careless. I 
can readily understand the motive, but I 
cannot appreciate it. The explanation, of 
course, is that the people like my rooms 
well enough to take some precaution 
against losing the option on them, in case 
they should find nothing more desirable, 
but that upon looking farther they see 
something that suits them better, and they 
would rather sacrifice the deposit fund 
than decide in my favor. Now and then 
some one particularly audacious comes 
back and asks me to refund the money, 
but generally they are content to let well 
enough alone. All told, my unclaimed de- 
posit money amounts to about $50 a year, 
which is not a bad return from the little 
time invested in showing the rooms,” 


said the 
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An Explanation, Wi!hout Mathe- 
matics, as to How It Is Calculated. 


PO 


ONTENOENSONOCEOEHOEREONGHOOCEAEAUEHOHEAONODENEROHONEEESCOOEtOOORS: 


T is the habit of the public to accept 
without question the conclusions of 
qualified and reputable experts on every 

subject which is necessarily outside of pop- 
ular knowledge. The engineer builds a 
bridge and the people cross jt with rarely 
a thought as to its stability. They assume 
that it is strong enough for the purpose 
for which it is designed. So the engineer 
assumes also, or he would not allow it to 
be opened for use, 

The difference between the two assump- 
tions is that one is wholly on faith, and the 
other is the result of the most painstaking 
and laborious calculation. This is natural 
and proper. In all the relations of life we 
are compelled to accept on faith the opin- 
ions of those who are rated as experts. If 
we are curious as to the composition of 
matter we ask the chemist, whose analysis 
is accepted with confidence. If we want to 
know if a building is strong enough to car- 
ry the weight of machinery or merchandise 
we desire to put in it, or a bridge strong 
enough to carry the loads to which it is 
subjected in use, we ask the engineer, who 
covers quires, or it may be reams, of paper 
with calculations we could not follow if we 
would, and gives us results in the shape of 
an. opinion which we accept with entire 
confidence. It may not be correct, but it 
is the nearest approximation to truth we 
have opportunity to make, and on it we 
must “take the chances.”’ That profes- 
sional opinion is infallible no one assumes. 
None knows this better than the engineer, 
and against dangerous and misleading er- 
rors of judgment he endeavors to guard him- 
self and those who rely upon his judgment 
by allowing what he calls the “ factor of 
safety.” He might with equal propriety 
and a great deal more truth call it the fac- 
tor of ignorance, and no doubt he would if 
the term were not likely to be misunder- 
stood by those not initiated in the myster- 
ies of the drawing board and the yellow 
pad. : 

It is because the engineer, however wise, 
is to a great extent ignorant of the ma- 
terials he is dealing with that he prescribes 
a strength in construction which shall be 
two, three, four, or more times as strong 
as is theoretically necessary. His ad- 


mitted ignorance also explains why it is 


that when an increased load, more or less 
obvious deterioration, or the “ general 
flavor of mild decay’’ which comes with 
age, intrudes upon the margin of allowance 
which he calls the factor of safety, he be- 
comes nervous and distrustful and urgently 
recommends that measures be taken to 
strengthen the structure so that it may 
again be made two, three, four, or more 
times as strong as it apparently needs to 
be, or else that the loads it is expected 
to carry be reduced so that the relation 
originally aimed at may be restored. Ex- 
perience has shown that anything just 
strong enough for its normal work is not 
strong enough for the casual and unex- 
pected strains to which it is subjected from 
time to time from natural or artificial 
causes. The proneness of the unexpected 
to happen is a phenomenon which the engi- 
neer forgets at his peril. 

Recently a commission of experts under- 
took the examination of the Brooklyn 
Bridge for the District Attorney, and made 
a report which the average reader doubt- 
less found in part unintelligible and ‘in 
‘part unsatisfactory. He looked in vain for 
a definite statement as to whether the 
bridge in its present condition and under 
the loads it carries is or is not safe. 
The reason he did not find it is that the 
question is not one to which it is possi- 
ble to give a categorical answer. The 
engineer does not live who could give such 
auswer and demonstrate it with less prepa- 
ration than the work of half a year. To 
reach the conclusions he feels warranted 
in expressing he exhausts the resources of 
the higher mathematics, but inasmuch as 
his data must be to a great extent as- 
sumed, he naturally hesitates to declare 
himself sure of anything he cannot see, 
measure and test to destruction. His in- 
ability to do this leaves a great many 
X's in his equation for which he has to as- 
sume arbitrary values. 

To follow and verify the caleulations 
which the bridge engineer must make to 
determine the safe working load and ulti- 
mate strength of a structure would be 
neither interesting nor instructive, but both 
interest and instruction may be found in a 
“hasty sketch of what a conscious engineer, 
with a full realization of his moral and 
legal responsibilities, has to consider and 
allow for in order to form an opinion upon 
which he 1s willing to rest his professional 
reputation. 

It must be understood at the outset that 
strength and weakness are relative terms. 
In the case of a bridge, they are relative to 
the loads to be carried and the stresses and 
strains to be resisted, The first considera- 
tion of the bridge designer is that his 
structure shall hold itself up. To dispose a 
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which will hold itself up is strong enough 
to carry a considerable load as well. There 
are anxious days in the bridge engincer’s 
work when he does not know whether be- 
fore night he will see it all drop to the bot- 
tom of the river, or at least a part of it. 
To guard against such an accident is almost 
always difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
and that it sometimes happens does not 
necessarily impeach the intelligence of the 
engineer. The foreman of the construction 
gang may be at fault, or the apparatus for 
raising the parts may be defective and 
break. This, however, brings us into an- 
other phase of the subject. 

Bridge designing begins with a sketch of 
the structure, which gradually develops 
into a working drawing. Thus far the en- 
gineer depends upon rules and formula 
which crystallize experience and give him 
a general approximation to accuracy in 
roughing out his construction. The three 
chief problems with which he has to deal 
are susceptible of classification as follows: 

Dead weight, which includes everything 
which is a part of the structure and which 
tends to pull it down by static pressure. 

Live weight, which includes every form 
of moving loads. 

Wind strains, which include every result 
of atmospheric disturbance from a zephyr 
to a hurricane. 

In the simplest construction of its class, 
the ordinary highway bridge, the calcula- 
tion of these various strains, if properly 
done, taxes the knowledge of a very capa- 
ble engineer. That a great many bridges 
are not calculated at all, but are built by 
“rule of thumb,” explains why accidents 
occur from time to time which dump inno- 
cent citizens into rivers or precipitate 
trains into gullies. In the case of a rail- 
read bridge with long spans, it becomes 
much more difficult, and when a suspen- 
sion bridge is reached, it is easier to cal- 
culate the transit of Venus than to verify 
its strain sheet. 

The differences found to exist in ma- 
terials must all be taken into account. 
Wood is measurably constant. The strength 
_of a pine, spruce, white oak, or other tim- 
ber of given dimensions, free from wind 
shakes, large or loose knots, decayed or 
sap wood, worm holes or other defects im- 
pairing its strength or durability, is meas- 
urably constant, and may be safely taken 
from the standard tables. The same is true 
ot methods of framing, which have been 
worked out through- the centuries. Of 
stone, however, the engineer cannot safely 
take very much for granted. He must test 
the crushing strength of any stone he pur- 
poses using, and ascertain for sure whether 
it disintegrates or decomposes when sub- 
jected to the action of the weather. If any 
uncertainty exists on these subjects he 
must insure an excess of strength by using 
an amount of material far in excess of his 
theoretical requirements. 


In the domain of iron and steel construc- 
tion he enters a new sphere of mathematics, 
All tension members are now of steel, 
which in general terms is 33 1-3 per cent. 
gtronger and 25 per cent. cheaper than 
trustworthy iron. Where dead weight must 
be limited to the least amount consistent 
with massiveness and strength, he should 
prescribe the formula by which the steel is 
to be made. He must make sure that the 
Phosphorus does not exceed 0.06 of 1 per 
cent. in steel made by the so-called acid 
process, as in the Bessemer converter, nor 
over 0.04 of 1 per cent. in steel made by the 
basic method in the open-hearth process. 
In important bridge work it is usual for 
the company or municipality for which the 
work is ordered to have an inspector, and 
sometimes several inspectors, at the mill 
where the work is made, to watch every 
step of the process and promptly reject all 
material which does not come up to specifi- 
cations. Tensile strength, elasticity, and 
ductility are determined by samples cut 
from the finished material after rolling, 
which are tested to destruction in a ma- 
chine which records the elastic limit, elon- 
gation, and ultimate strength. Care must 
be taken that no work is put upon steel be- 
tween the temperature of boiling water and 
that at which hardwood sawdust sprinkled 
on the metal will ignite. Somewhere within 
this range, which constitutes blue heat in 
the color scale of steel, les the ‘ critical 
temperature” at which steel becomes brit- 
tle under manipulation. All medium steel 
must have an ultimate strength of 60,000 
to 69,000 pounds per square inch, an elastic 
limit of not less than half the ultimate 
strength, and a minimum elongation of not 
less than 22 per cent. in 8 inches. After 
heating to redness and quenching in water 
it must be able to stand bending to a curve 
with an inner radiuS one and a half times 
the thickness of the material without crack- 
ing. Soft steel must have an ultimate 
strength of 54,000 to 62,000 pounds, and an 
elongation of not less than 25 per cent. in 8 
inches. In good bridge practice, steel cast- 
ings must show in test an ultimate strength 
of not less than 67,000 pounds. In fact, 
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it would seem that he could make his de- ! times, his task would be much simplified, 


sign with a great deal of confidence, even 
though impelled by considerations of econ- 
omy to hew as close as practicable to the 
line of absolute strength. As a matter of 
fact, however, the only thing he can be 
sure of is that his materials are not as 
strong practically as they are theoretically. 
He is warranted in assuming that there are 
concealed flaws and defects which the most 
conscientious care in manufacturing and in- 
specting will not find. This is so demon- 
strably a matter of universal experience 
that he usually considers it necessary to 
take four as his factor of safety—that is, 
he makes everything four times as strong 
as would carry the load without fracture if 
everything was as strong as it appears to 
be. This, however, is not so excessive as 
it appears. Elastic limit is what he must 
consider, and a factor of safety of four 
calculated from the ultimate strength is 
only about a factor of safety of two calcu- 
lated from the elastic limit. Theoretically, 
the elastic limit is about 60 per cent. of 
ultimate strength in the case of steel, but 
it ix well to keep well within 50 per cent. 
of this in designing a bridge. All of this 
would be necessary if the only function of 
a bridge was to hold itself up. 


In dealing with loads the engineer has to 
assume that the bridge will at all times be 
under the greatest strain it is capable of 
bearing. As a matter of fact, he knows it 
wil] not be, but as he does not know when 
it may be, he cannot take any chance of 
there ever occuring a moment when it will 
not be. This is probably intelligible, though 
it is somewhat suggestiye of the language 
in which the Irishman disclaimed a former 
acquaintance: ‘‘ No, I don't know you, and 
if, when I did know you, I had known you 
as well as I do now, I'd never have known 
you at all.” 

The dead weight has his first considera- 
tion. Bridges seem so strong that there is 
a constant tendency to overload them. We 
find them carrying water and gas mains, 
trolley tracks, telegraph, telephone, and 
eleetric light and power wires, which were 
no part of the designer's calculation. Some- 
times, also, we find them carrying snow 
enough to’ represent an increase in dead 
weight amounting to more than the live 
weight at any time of use. Once in a while, 
during a cold Winter storm, they will be- 
come covered with ice, and the weight. of 
this is sometimes great enough to strain 
every member far beyond the absolute 
danger point. At such times the live load 
is Hable to be as great as at other times. 
All of these normal, if infrequent, happen- 
ings, must be taken into account, and 
when they are overlooked the bridge is 
liable at any moment to become unsafe. 

Live loads are variable through so wide 
a range that everything like close margins 
must be avoided. They are more apt to be 
constant in a railroad bridge than in a 
highway bridge, where a physician's gig 
may be followed by a bronze group of he- 
Yoic proportions on the heaviest truck 
made. The passing of such a group from 
New York to Brooklyn probably strained 
the East River suspension bridge more se- 
verely than anything in its history. Such 
loads do not pass every day, but it is fair 
to assume that every day witnesses the 
passage of something which never crossed 
before and probably never will again, and 
which at the moment of passing develops 
strains far greater than the bridge designer 
ever contemplated. 


In calculations of lve loads, allowance 
must be made for jar, shock, and vibration. 
The way a live load moves makes a vast 
difference in its effect upon the bridge 
over which it moves. 1 remember one day 
at Niagara seeing the highway suspension 
bridge subjected to a greater strain than 
it had probably ever before known. A 
steer, becoming frightened, escaped from 
a drove on the American side and started 
across the bridge. He struck a rhythmical 
trot, so that his considerable weight was 
thrown first on one side and then on the 
other. Before he had gone a hundred feet 
the bridge took up the motion and began 
to swing, with increasing violence, straining 
at the guy ropes and menacing the whole 
structure with collapse. Fortunately the 
steer was stopped before he reached the 
middle of the bridge, and in a few sec- 
onds the swinging ceased. Soldiers in 
crossing the bridges are always required to 
break ranks and wander over, every man 
for himself—what Is, or used to be known 
in the manual as route step. The reason 
for this is that while the bridge may be 
many times stronger than is necessary to 
carry the weight of a regiment, it would be 
promptly destroyed by vibration if the body 
moved in step across it. Accidental hap- 
penings setting up violent vibration and 
oscillation must be counted on and provided 
for in bridge designing. 


The usual rule for city highway bridges 
is to allow for a live load a strength of 
floor and its supports in the parts devoted 
to vehicles which will be safe under a load 
of twenty-four tons concentrated on two 
axles, ten feet centres. Footwalks are 
usually calculated for a load of 100 pounds 
per square foot. The rules of practice 
vary with different kinds of bridges in- 
tended for different kinds of service. To go, 
‘into details on this subject would be te- 
dious. 

Wind strains are extremely variable. To 
provide for them it is necessary to give a 
bridge great lateral stiffness, which is se- 
cured by lateral bracing. To resist wind 
pressures, a bridge must be able to resist 
a lateral force equivalent to 300 pounds 
per foot of span, and half of this must be 
treated as a moying load. 

Expansion and contraction are also of 
first importance in the calculations of. th 
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In point of fact, a constant movement is 
going on in his structure. Every piece is 
coniing and going, so to speak, and the 
Strains set up by this constant effort of 
reacjustment are infinitely difficult of cal- 
culation. In the case of the main span of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, the crown of the arch 
is raised by the shortening of the cables by 
contraction and lowered by their expan- 
sion. Their change of length between 120 

F and zero is 16.26 inches. Every other 
piece of steel in the structure lengthens or 
shortens in proportion. The average varia- 
tion in length with each degree of temper- 
ature gained or lost is .007 of an inch in 
each 100 feet. Consequently, while at, say, 
60 IF every part of a bridge may bear the 
normal relation to every other part, every 
part begins to pull or push as it grows 
warmer or colder. The strains thus set up 
are irresistible, since they are exerted with 
a power greater than the strength of the 
material. If not accommodated they will 
accommodate themselves. Expansion and 
contraction are the most destructive forces 
with which the engineer has to deal. 

In bridge building there are two divisions 
of work—the theoretical and the practical. 
So far as results are concerned, they are 
perhaps equally important. Erection de- 
mands constant care and supervision. Care- 
less riveting may very well reduce the 
factor of safety to a minimum, and this 
is true of every detail of construction. The 
conscientious bridge engineer who can 
sleep well while construction is in progress 
is immune to insomnia. 

This meagre outline will perhaps give 
some idea of the technical requirements in 
bridge engineering, as regards design and 
construction. 

To even suggest what has to be done, and 
how, to inspect an old bridge and pass judg- 
ment on its actual condition and safe 
strength, would be impossible without go- 
ing into the mathematics of the subject. 
In such work a great deal has to be as- 
sumed, for the reason that it cannot be 
accurately determined. What deterioration 
has taken place in members concealed from 
sight is a matter of conjecture. To verify 
the original strain sheet is impossible, and 
the closest approximation to accuracy which 
can be had leaves many things open to de- 
bate. 

Suppose, for example, the engineer called 
upon to answer definitely yes or no to the 
question, Is the Brooklyn Bridge strong 
enough for the service to which it is sub- 
jected? should undertake to prepare him- 
self by making tests. He would take out 
so and so many suspender rods and test 
them to destruction, but he could not pos- 
sibly know that all the other thousands of 
suspender rods were as strong as the aver- 
age of those tested. Some have doubtless 
suffered more deterioration than others 
from being in more exposed positions or ex- 
periencing greater strains in use. In the 
case of the cables he might retest some of 
the wire strands which went into them and 
by multiplication estimate their strength, 
but he could not possibly know whether 
every strand was still intact and unim- 
paired. In a word, he could only verify the 
original strain sheet by taking the whole 
structure to pieces and putting it together 
again, testing meanwhile as many samples 
as might be necessary.to show what had 
happened to the material in twenty years. 

From Jall of this it may. appear that the 
knowledge of the bridge engineer is not 
knowledge at all, but good judgment based 
upon a wide and general observation of 
phenomena under various conditions. Well, 
this is just what it is. The physician can- 
not have access to the vital organs of the 
patient, but he is rarely at fault, if skillful, 
in deciding whether the heart is impaired 
or the lungs are imperfect or other and less 
accessible organs out of tune. Sometimes 
the autopsy contradicts his conclusions, but 
in a great majority of cases it confirms 
them. Bridge judgment is scientific diag- 
nosis. 

Encroachments upon the theoretical fac- 
tor of safety due to deterioration and in- 
creased loads are danger signals, but when 
the actual point of imminent risk of col- 
lapse is reached, no one can certainly tell 
until the structure falls. The engineer is 
not omniscient. He deals with the un- 
known at every step, and that his work is 
so generally safe and satisfactory is largely 
because he recogn.zes the limitations of his 
knowledge and insists that the allowance 
for what he does not and cannot know shall 
be ample. J. C. BAYLES, M. E. 


Reunited Through a Song. 


John Uri Lloyd, chemist by profession 
and author by avocation, recently told of 
an incident by which he was enabled to 
bring together two sisters, separated by the 
civil war, who believed each other dead. 

In ‘“ Stringtown on the Pike” he repro- 
duces a scene where, a mere lad, he stood 
by the pikeside and watched a troop of 
Morgan's raiders gallop by, singing as they 
went, ‘The Girl of the Homespun Dress.” 

In the book the author used the first copy 
of the song that was at hand. Immediately 
he was flooded with letters saying that he 
had misquoted it. Wishing to be accurate, 
he published a statement to the effect that 
he would pay $100 for the true copy of the 
song. This only created more trouble, ag 
there are many variations of it. 

Among those sending what proved to be 
the original verses were two sisters, one of 
Philadelphia and one of Atlanta, Ga., who 
stated that their dead sister, Clara Belle St, 
Clair of Atlanta, had written the song. In 
answering one of them Mr. Lloyd men- 
tioned the other sister. He at once received 
a reply from her to whom he had written, 
stating that she thought the other sister 
dead, and asking him to send the address. 
Mr. Lloyd did this, and lately learned that 
they had been reunited after thirty-five 
years of separation- 5 
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N finding ways and means of defraying 
athletic expenses some of the expedients 
adopted at the larger universities during 

the past few years have shown great in- 
genuity on the part of the managers of the 
teams and the prominent upper classmen, 
upon whom the responsibility has chiefly 
fallen of seeing that the various branches 
of athletics had funds sufficient to warrant 
their continuation. 

Football is usually the only self-support- 
ing department. The gate receipts at the 
larger games are sufficient not only to de- 
fray all football expenses, including travel- 
ing for the team and the salary of a coach 
and his assistants, but also to help out the 
more impoverished branches with substan- 
tial sums each season. The annual cham- 
pionship games played about Thanksgiving 
time are counted small gold mines for ath- 
letics. Twenty-five to thirty thousand peo- 
ple attend each game every year, and a 
share of the gate receipts for the partici- 
pating teams is rarely less than $15,000, 
Such a sum will cover a great many items 
in the athletic budget. But even with 
these amounts rolling into the hands of the 
football management the latter is rarely 
able to offer to the other branches enough 
aid to keep their running expenses at a 
safe level, and there are always permanent 
improvements and repairs to be provided 
for. 

At Cornell, until the present season, when 
a new plan is being tried, the anxiety and 
ambition of those in charge of athletic 
finances led to a species of genteel brigan- 
dage upon the students. On the first day 
of each term all students are required to 
register at the office of ‘Davy Hoy," the 
registrar in Morrill Hall. As there are ap- 
proximately 3,000 students in the univer- 
sity this system results in a continuous 
line extending out half way across the 
campus, and working its way slowly 
through the office from 9 A. M. till 9 P. M. 
The line is roped off inside the building, 
passing in one door and out another. From 
morning till night the exit is barred by a 
brawny football or crew man, who accosts 
each victim in turn with the question, 
“How much shall we put you down for 
on the list of subscribers to the athletic 
fund?” 

The victim is very 
There are always more Freshmen than 
anything else in college. The question pro- 
pounded to him admits of no argument ex- 
cept as to the size of the subscription. The 
man guarding the door has a formidable 
appearance and unless the Freshman is 
unwisely independent he will merely at- 
tempt a compromise on as favorable terms 
as possible. Perhaps he ‘hasn't any 
money with him.” 

“Oh, that’s all right; we don't want the 
money now, I'll just put your name down 
for something and send a man to collect it 
when you are flush.” 

This is a position from which there is no 
escape. 

“Well, how much do they usually sub- 
scribe? "' The question is one for which 
the wily athlete has been waiting, and the 
amount the “fellows generally put up” 
immediately rises far above par. The in- 
genuous Freshman does not care to be 
thought stingy and he puts his name down 
for the “ usual" five dollars. 

Next in line comes a junior, who played 
first base on the 'Varsity team last Spring. 
He is greeted familiarly: 

“Hello, Tom, when did you get back? 
We are pretty much in the hole this Fall; 
how much can you cough up for us?" 

Tom has been there before, and like all 
the rest of the juniors, he is chronically 
“ busted.”” He subscribes one dollar and 
passes out 

This scheme worked fairly well as far as 
the subscriptions were concerned—few were 
bold enough to the guard without 
signing something, and the freshmen 
were threatened into promising almost as 
much persuasion could gain from the 
three upper classes put. together. The 
money was hard to colleet, however, and 
never sufficient for all branches of ath- 
letics. . Consequently, later in the season 
the managers of each department and their 
cohorts from football, baseball, track and 
crew, went forth armed with subscription 
pads, seeking whom they might devour. 

Each man was assigned a district to 
cover. He carried a list of the men to be 
found in that district, divided into ‘ non- 
subscribers, paid subscribers, and non-paid 
The first had to submit to 
a repetition of the registration day process, 
the second went unmolested, and the third 
was invited to “cough up” what he had 
previcusly promised, 

In collecting in the sacred precincts of 
the Greek letter societies the formality 
must be gone through of ringing the bell 
and sending a servant for the man wanted. 
Here the collector was in difficulty, for 
his victim was more than likely to escape 
by a rear door on hearing his name cated. 
It was surprising how rarely such men 
were at home. 

In the dormitory and boarding house dis- 
trict on “ East Hill,” however, there was 
no such red tape to interfere. The only 
announcement the poor student had of the 
coming of the dreaded collector was the 
quick rattling of the door knob, the only 
apology made for an unceremonious entry. 
There was no escape this time, and the 
sore straits in which the knob-rattler 
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represented athietic finances to be would 
have called for bankruptcy proceedings and 
the services of a receiver in any conven- 
tional community. 

In Ithaca it was usually effective in se- 
curing a small donation at once, even 
though the donor had to go to his fellow- 
classman in the adjoining room and bor- 
row the “price of a ticket to the show,” 
to which he had invited a comely , town 
maiden. , 

To the freshman there was something 
novel in the popularity of being called upon 
so often by men prominent in the univer- 
sity, even if the calls were expensive, but 
to the upper classman that novelty wears 
off and he will fain escape unless he feels 
that his failure to contribute to the glory 
of his Alma Mater on the field demands a 
more mercenary offering. Such is the po- 
sition of a majority of the students, like 
the patriotic chap in the following verses, 
which were credited to ‘ E. N. F.," in last 
year’s Cornellian; 

ALWAYS SOMETHING. 


He sat in his arm chair smoking, 
He felt in his mind so biue, 
That he asked himself while the smoke weaths 
curled, 
*“* What earthly use are you? 


‘*For your Alma Mater’s honor 
You can’t do a thing worth while 

With either the pigskin, oar, or bat, 
And you can’t run half a mile.’’ 


Thus musing he blew the smoke rings 
On high in the misty air, 
a he thought of the deeds that other men 
d 
And fell into deep despair. 


Just then the doorknob rattled, 
The story is nothing new. 

He emptied his clothes and broke himself 
For the baseball, track, and crew. 


Heroic measures were necessary, how- 
ever, last Winter when shortly after the 
crews began work on the machines it be- 
came evident that unless a considerable 
sum was raised immediately it would be 
impossible to train for the intercollegiate 
regatta at Poughkeepsie. Cornell had been 
defeated three years in succession by Penn- 
sylvania, and to withdraw from the lists 
at such a time would be an intolerable 
disgrace. Some of the shining lights at 
the University, headed by E. R. Alexander, 


DISTRICT 
WORKERS 


HERE is a great deal of work done 

in a political campaign, such as the 

City of New York is now going 

through, that the casual observer does 

not see or read about. That work is what 

may be called the strictly practical part 
of the campaign. 

The great public meetings, the gorgeous 
ostentation of the torchlight parades, the 
lavish display of fireworks, the public 
placarding of advertising spaces with cam- 
paign literature, and the continual rhe- 
torical contests have naught to do with that 
portion of the campaign that 1 would call 
attention to. Those attributes of the fight 
are known and discussed by all who read 
or talk politics; it is the quiet, systematic 
work of the great political machines with 
which this has to do. 

In all well-conducted campaigns the first 
work of the committees of the respective 
parties 4s the thorough reorganization of 
the election district working forces, which 
in this city consist of an election district 
Captain and as many Lieutenants as can 
be used effectively in a thorough canvass of 
the district. As soon as possible efter the 
nominating conventions have accomplished 
their work and the voters of the city are 
apprised of the issues by the respective 
platforms, the election district force is put 
to work to make a careful house-to-house 
canvass of the district. 


For this purpose especially prepared books 
are used, in which are entered the names 
and addresses of all of the voters of the 
district and, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, the usual political proclivities of 
such voters. Great care is taken to find 
out the general politics of the men who are 
canvassed, and also how they regard the 
campaign then in progress, that is, whether 
there is any reason to suppose that the 
voter will not cast his ballot for his regu- 
lar party ticket. If it is ascertained that 
a voter for any reason has determined to 
vote other than his regular party ticket, 
the next question that the ward worker 
tries to solve is whether that voter is so 
far estranged from his party's position that 
he will vote for the entire opposition tick- 
et or only for certain candidates on that 
ticket, and for the remainder of his regu- 
lar ticket. 

When the canvass of the district is com- 
pleted according to these rules the canvass 
book is then taken to the district head- 
quarters, where it is gone over by the 
Captain and his assistants, in company 
with such other workers as, by their es- 
pecial acquaintance with the inhabitants 
of the district, are expected to be of as- 
sistance in arriving at correct conclusions 
respecting the intentions of the various 
voters. 

After the canvass has been correcte] in 
this manner certain men are selected for 
the work of interviewing all those who are 
returned as doubtful or as being opposed 
to the ticket of their own party. These 
men are selected with due regard to the 
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the veteran tackle, concocted a scheme of 
raising money, which worked to such. an 
astonishing degree that it has not yet 
ceased to be a topic of conversation about 
the campus. Its only fault lay in the 
fact that it would probably never be suc- 
cessful a second time. It did satisfy the 
emergency. 

A monster mass meeting was advertised 
to be held in the library hall on a certain 
Friday night to discuss remedies for the 
situation. As soon as the hall was filled 
that night one of the prominent athletes 
called the meeting to order and made a 
stirring speech, explaining the gravity of 
the situation. When the audience had 
been warmed up to the occasion the treas- 
urer of the Sophomore class, who had pre- 
viously conferred with the leaders of the 
class, rose at a preconcerted signal and 
sald: 

“The Sophomore class will subscribe $100 
if the Freshmen will cover it." 

The Freshmen waxed generous at this 
challenge and a prominent member of the 
class replied: 

“We will give $150, if the Sophomores 
will raise to that amount.” 


ee 


The Sophomores could not refuse. The 
spark thus started ignited a flame, which 
burned hotter and hotter for over an hour. 

The Juniors made an offer, which was 
covered and raised by the Seniors. 

Then a battle waged between the clubs. 
The Dramatic Club offered $50 if the Glee 
Club would do likewise. The Fencing Club 
would give $25 if the Chess Club would 
cover it. One eating club had $10 to de- 
vote to the fund, providing they were sup- 
ported by a second to an equal amount. 

Then the college publications began a 
contest, which resulted in a considerable 
sum being chalked up on the blackboard, 
which already showed a tidy sum in pros- 
pective as each subscription was written 
down. Four thousand dollars had been 
raised and $2,000 more was needed. 


A supreme effort had to be made, and 
one loyal fellow, whose word carried weight 
with the athletic council, arose to the occa- 
sion and proclaimed that he would per- 
sonally put up $10 if ten other men in the 
audience would do likewise. The list on the 
blackboard showed an additional $100 al- 
most immediately. Five dollars was then 
offered on the condition that twenty-five 
like sums were forthcoming. The same 
process was gone through with $2 and $1 
subscriptions. At the end of. the hour the 
requisite $6,000 was in sight and Cornell 
men still wonder how they did it. 


THE UNSEEN EFFORTS IN A 
POLITICAL CAMPAIGN, 


peculiarities of each separate case. Some 
are chosen because of the existence of a 
strong personal friendship for the erring 
voter, others for the reason thut they 
have a ‘pull’ with him and are able to 
use more than argument in the endeavor 
to secure the recalcitrant one’s return to 
the fold; still others are chosen because 
they are of high standing in the com- 
munity and, therefore, are of more than 
ordinary ability to influence, while some 
are appointed to tasks that require the ut- 
most persuasive ability and eloquence. In 
other words a force is made up that is 
calculated to be able to reach the recreant 
voter and to convince him that his best in- 
terests will be served by the abandonment 
of any intention to desert his party in the 
“crisis... Within a few days this force 
of men is ready to report to the headquar- 
ters the result of their labors, and when 
they do, the canvass is again amended to 
suit any changes that may have been 
made by the work of the interviewers. 

The first or preliminary canvass is then 
ready for use on registration day. And it 
is a very useful work when those eventful 
days come around. With his canvass book 
in hand the Captain directs the labors of 
his assistants, so that every man on his 
list who is going to support his ticket is 
brought to the poliing place and made to 
register, if it is possible to get him there. 
Some voters are so employed that they 
cannot get away from work during the 
hours of registration; for those the Cap- 
tain brings influences to bear that secure 
the voter time in which to get his name on 
the register. Others are sick and cannot 
get to the polling place except in a car- 
riage, and many cannot afford to pay for 
that luxury; such men are the especial 
wards of the Captain, and he sees to it 
that a carriage is furnished gratuitously to 
all who need one. 

Some voters get the notion that they will 
be called upon for jury duty if they vote 
or will be subjected to the imposition of a 
personal property tax if they disclose their 
residences to the public, as is necessary in 
registration. To such it is necessary to 
appeal in some way that will either satisfy 
them of the error of their conclusions or 
arouse in them a civic pride that will in- 
duce them to do their duty even at the risk 
of being exposed to draft for public serv- 
jee. In this connection it is quite amusing 
to note that there are many people in this 
city who refuse to register or vote, year 
after year, for the reason that they wish 
to keep their residence secret in order to 
avold jury duty, and very many of these 
persons do not earn as much in their voca- 
tions as is the pay of a juryman. So that 
they appear in the position of denying 
themselves the great boon of aiding in the 
conduct of their political affairs for the 
reason that they are afraid that in the 
exercise of the elective franchise they will 
subject themselves to the danger of being 
called upon to serve the public in a ca- 
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pacity that is more remunerative than the 
one they follow for a livelihood. 

After the registration is completed the 
efforts of the workers are directed to the 
persuasion of such as are susceptible that 
their duty lies in the direction of voting 
the ticket which the worker advocates. 
This persuasion is of various kinds. Some, 
who are considered possibilities, are invited 
and accompanied by workers to public 
meetings, where the campaign arguments 
are delivered by eloquent speakers; others 
are introduced to the candidates in the 
hope that a personal contact will do what 
eloquence will not, while others are adroit- 
ly made to see that their business interests 
will prosper by the victory of one side or 
the other, or that some friend will be di- 
rectly benefited by such victory, and still 
others are the recipients of inducements 
that are not legally permissible, but are 
none the less potent. 

Election day witnesses the scenes of reg- 
istration repeated, only in a more hurried 
and businesslike way. The canvass book, 
amended to date and containing every 
change and possibility, is still the guide to 
the labors of the day, and the carriage and 
the *‘ mjssionary ” are still the most useful 
instruments. 

When the day is done, the result an- 
nounced, and the shout of victory given by 
the lucky workers, the implements of the 
fight are filed away, ready again at the 
next election to be the basis for the open- 
ing battle, and the worker, whose efforts 
though secret and unheralded, have been 
so unremitting and productive of such good 
results, goes to his reward. 

HENRY WATSON CORNELL 


Woman’s Thrilling Heroism. 
HERE had not been an alarm all even- 
si ing, and the men of Hook and Ladder 
Company, No 3. at 108 East Thir- 
teenth Street, had stopped their games of 
dominoes and checkers. They were gossip- 
ing about this, that, and the other, and, in- 
cidentally, talking shop, as men of all call- 
ings will do. They had disagreed about wo- 
men's actions when in grave peril, some 
holding that they show greater courage 
than men, and others stoutly maintaining 
the. contrary. 

“Well, there was a woman I once saw,” 
said John Crennan, whose record for mod- 
esty and daring is known to the depart- 
ment, ‘‘and she showed the most nerve [ 
ever saw. Incidentally, she was a stunner. 
You never saw a finer specimen of a young 
woman. She was tall, had big, dreamy 
eyes, and she stood to her duty like a good 
one. If she was frightened she did not 
show it. She just smiled sweetly and talked 
in a low, even voice. 

“It was this way. I was on the fire-es- 
cape on the third floor of a fashionable 
apartment house and was handing out the 
little ones to ‘Jim’ on the ladder. The 
smoke was very thick, and I had a baby 
and a little girl clinging to me. On the 
floor above a woman was yelling and 
threatening every minute to jump. I kept 
shouting to her that I would get her in a 
minute. When I had handed over the chil- 
dren [I went up to her, and was starting 
to climb down when a trained nurse put 
her pretty head out of an adjoining room 
and said without excitement: 

*** Hund her over to your friend and come 
back here.’ 

‘She seemed to know just what she was 
doing. I handed my screaming bundle over 
to ‘Jim,’ and she nearly threw him off 
with her clawing and kicking. Then I 
leaned over to the quiet woman, and she 
just if fires were her usual ex- 
perience: 

*** My patient in here has just given birth 
to a child, and if you don't think that the 
building will be destroyed it would be bet- 
ter to leave her here. But you must come 
in to help me with her and the baby if we 
have to take them down.’ 

“IT went in through the window and 
closed it so the smoke could not get in. I 
was sure the boys would get the best of the 
fire. The young mother complained in a 
half-conscious way of the smoke, and the 
nurse leaned over her to sooth her. I heard 
her say that she had ordered the kitchen 
door closed so that they need not smell the 
cooking. Then the young mother, with her 
baby cuddled to her, went to sleep, and we 
two sat there. 

‘“‘I'm a volunteer if that girl did not start 
talking in a low voice about my business 
and say how fine it must be to be a man 
and save lives. I looked out of the window 
to see that the smoke was less and that 
the boys had the best of the fire. Just 
then ‘Jim’ came up to the window. He 
thought i was lost, and the nurse and [ 
motioned to him to go away. Then you 
could hear the firemen banging around in 
the hall bringing up another hose. She just 
went out and told them to stop their noise. 
To make it short, the fire was soon out, 
and at length I had to leave her sitting 
there watching her charge. Now, what do 
you think of that for a woman? Worst of 
it is that I did not get her name and that I 
have never seen her since.”’ 


The Best Raw Oysters. 

It has been a tradition for years that the 
best raw oysters in town can be had at the 
Manhattan Club. : 

There is a certain bed of oysters which 
seems to be pre-empted by this organiza- 
tion. In the old days there was an oyster 
counter, and the bivalves were eaten from 
the shell. Those who know insist that this 
is the only proper way to enjoy them. 


as 


"Twas Better Left Unsaid. 
Teacher, (who catches a_ ten-year-old 
mimicking her)—Johnny Gaffney, if you do 
not stop acting like a fool I shall dismiss 
you from the recitation. 

















THE FAMOUS HOTEL LAMBERT 


IN PARIS 


The Future Home of Prince Adam 


@zartoryski and 


His Bride. ... 





1EN the social season reopens in 
W Paris, for the first time in many 

years the famous Hétel Lambert, at 
the extreme eastern end of the Ile de St. 
Louis, will open wide its stately doors to 
receive all that is most ardently royalist in 
the French society of to-day. The historic 
old house may this Winter take its part for 
the last time in the gayeties of Paris, for it 
was pretty generally known that its present 
owner, the young Prince Adam Czartor- 
yski, and his brother, Prince Witold, are 
anxious to sell the property. Indeed, Prince 
Adam would have disposed of it before his 
marriage in September to the rich Polish 
heiress, Countess Louise de Corwin-Kra- 
sinska, if that could have been advantage- 
ously done, for the magnificent hotel in 
which both he and his brother were born is 
far away to-day from everything that is 
fashionable in Paris, and a young bride, in 
her first season in the gay French capital, 
would naturally select if not the Faubourg 
St. Germain—now more a tradition than 
anything else—the vicinity of the Boils de 
Boulogne or of the Parc Monceau, in pref- 
erence to the Ile de St. Louis, which has 
hardly been fashionable since the day of 
Louis XLV. 

If you except the Hotel Lauzun, recently 
acquired by the State, and which M. Cain, 
the enthusiastic conservateur of the Musée 
Carnavalet, is already preparing as a mu- 
seum, to be exclusively devoted to the 
period of Louis XIV., the Hotel Lambert is 
the only house left on the tranquil Lle de 
St. Louis which gives any idea of what the 
residences in that part of the city once 
were. Of the two houses the Lambert is 
much the more important, both in situation 
and history, architecture, and art, and it Js 


a source of deepest regret that when the 
State acquired a house in that vicinity it 
should not have been H6étel Lambert in- 
stead of Hotel Lauzun. 

The latter, on the Quai d’Anjou, has had 
an interesting career, and contains some 
good wood carving and good frescoes, but 
it was utterly denuded when Count Pinco- 
dan sold it half a century ago, and must 
be much restored. The residence there of 
the great Gascon adventurer, who capt- 
ured the heart of the richest heiress of 
France, Mile. de Montpensier, cousin of 
Louis XIV. and daughter of that weakling, 
Gaston d'Orléans, lends interest to Hotel 
Lauzun, on the graceful balcony of which 
the prettiest women in Paris used to gather 
and through the entrance to which Bossuct 
and Pére La Chaise went many times to 
convert the Huguenot mother of the ad- 
venturer Antonio Nompar de Caumont, 
Due de Lauzun, whose ups and downs—in- 
cluding the step to the throne and Bastille 
—were so romantic. There in later days 
lived the great Richelieu's great-nephew. 
the Marquis de Richelieu, and there later 
still Roger de Bauvoir resided when Théc- 
phile Gautier and Honoré de Balzac visited 
him, and the three together took a litile 
trip to the hasheesh heaven. There in 1849 
Gautier and Baudelaire lived together, and 
in the former's memoir of the latter—whom 
he admired more than posterity has done— 
will be found a record of this joint exist- 
ence. 

But the history of Hétel Lambert is in 
some ways even more enticing. It was fin- 
ished by Le Veau in 1654 for Lambert de 
Thorigny, President of the Cour des 
Comptes—he who was known as “‘ Lambert 
the Rich," and whose monogram still 
exisis on walls and doors and ceilings of 
the beautiful house, which Voltaire said 
was fit for a King. 


Standing where the Rue de I'Ile de Sr, 
Louis abuts on the Quai d’Anjou, its bal- 
conies and tourelle overhanging the qual, 
and its garden running along both streets, 
tall trees nodding above the high wall that 
secludes it utterly, and its lofty gate be- 
tween tall lodges giving entrance from the 
Rue d I'lle de St. Louis into a noble court- 
yard, it commands one of the finest views 
in Paris, with the Seine at its feet and the 
new boulevard reaching to right and left. 

All the skill that Le Brun and Le Seuer 
in their best period and hottest rivalry 
knew was spent in decorating this hotel-- 
and the honors are with the latter. A great. 
er part of the work still remains. Le 
Brun’'s ceiling representing the Marriaye 
of Hercules and Hebe, which decorates the 
magnificent ballroom on the second floor, 
is still in place, and several of the salons 
and the stairease contain Le Seuer’s work. 
Much, however, of the latter’s best work 
done here is now at the Louvre. It was at 
the end of his nine years given to the work 
fa H6tel Lambert, and which much fa- 
tigued him, that he died in 1655, the ‘year 
after the hotel was finished. The names 
of two men associated with Hotel Lambert 
are even more interesting to the world at 
large than he for whom it was built, and 
they who decorated it—Francis Arouet, 
called Voltaire and Napoleon I. 


From the possession of the Lambert de 
Thorigny family the house passed to M. 
de la Haye, “fermier général,” who sold 
to the State the paintings now in the 
Louvre, and which had formerly decorated 
the President’s workroom and his wifes 
bedroom. They are thirteen in number, 
and the subjects are all mythological. 


+ The third owner of the house was Gen. 
Dupin, and from him it was purchased by 
Mme. du ChAatelet, and there Voltaire for 
some time made his home, ‘and there began 
the composition of his ‘ Henriad,” during 
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his singular liaison with his Emily. Dur- 
ing the Empire it was occupied by the 
Comte de Montalivet, who was at the 
head of public works, and then, in 1815, 
the conference was held which decided for 
France that the cause of Napoleon was 
hopeless. 

But no family in Europe is more inter- 
esting than that to which the propersy be- 
longs to-day. It was bought in 1842 by 
Prince Czartoryski, whose son, Prince Lad- 
islaw, married, in 1872, Princess Marguer- 
ite Adelaide Marie de Bourbon-Orléans, 
daughter of the Duc de Nemours, second 
son of Louis Philippe, and the Nestor of 
the family. This branch of the Czartoryski 
family consists to-day of two sons, the 
Prince Adam Louls, who was born at Ho- 
tel Lambert, in November, 1872, and the 
Prince Witold Casimir Philippe Jean, also 
born there, in March, 1876, and the two 
young men are among the richest on 
the Continent, in spite of the fact that 
their grandfather, the famous Polish pa- 
triot, Prince Adam Casimir, for whom 
they are both named, lost his Polish es- 


tates, including the famous chateau at 
Pulawy, which was a veritable museum of 
art, after the revolution of 1834, of which 
he was the leader. Fortunately for the 
Czartoryskis, they owned vast estates in 
Galicia and in one of the German prov- 
inces, so their loss of property was the 
least of the grief of the family after the 


final fall of Poland, which exiled them 
forever from the land of which their early 
forefathers had been Kings. 

The histery of the Czartoryski family is 
a rormance. They were nobles in the early 
part of the fourteenth century and the line 
has never been broken. They took their 


ttle when Gedywin, Grand Duke de Lith- 
uania, acquired Czartoryski in Volhynia—a 
province of West Russia—and he died in 
1341. They were crested hereditary Princes 
in the fifteenth century in Russia, in the 
sixteenth in Poland, and in June, 1785, in 
Austria Originally the family was more 
prouc and ambitious, more noble and brave 
than rich, but in the seventeenth century 
a Czartoryski made a rich marriage with 
the Morsztyn family, and since then rich 
marriages have been the rule among them. 
Of that first rich marriage three children 
were born, two sons, Michet and Auguste, 
and one daughter, Constance, who married 
Stanislaw Poniatowski, compagnon d’armes 
of Charles XII, and of that union came a 
King of Poland. The second son, Auguste, 
married one of the rich Sieniawski family, 
who brought to him the estates in Galicia 
that the eldest sen still holds, and from 
that time the ambitions of the family were 
boundless for Poland, of which they bare- 
ly escaped again being Kinzs themselves. 

They were ardent patriots and yet many 
politicians have held them to blame for the 
final fall of Poland. Rich, overbearing in 
the earlier generation, they were too close- 
ly allied to the Russian nobility and believed 
too much in Russia. This fatal trust 
brought about internal strife and in the end 
the judgment of the Czartoryski famliy 
proved faulty, though their zeal, patriot- 
ism, and popularity were never questioned 
in a cause they heiped to lose, but which 
it is now conceded no one could have saved. 

One of the most interesting figures in 
the family history is a woman, Princess 
Isabella Dorothie—or Fortunée, some call 
her—born in 1743, daughter of Count de 
Flemming of a famous Saxony house, and 
married when very young to Adam Czar- 
toryski, son of Auguste, mentioned above. 
She was one of the best-educated women 
of her time, and, like the famous heroines 
of the Fronde, she mixed gallantry and 
politics in a shocking manner. She was the 
mistress of the famous Prince de Repnin, 
who was sent to Warsaw as the represen- 
tative of the Russian Government, and 
whose cruelty is a scandal in Polish history 
of that time, 

The Princess Isabella was beloved in 
vain by the King of Poland, as well as won 
by Repnin, and later adored by the famous 
Gascon adventurer Lauzun—he who clan- 
destinely married the grand mademoiselle. 
The story of her affair with the Prince 
Repnin—to whose passion for her the Czar- 
toryski family owed their safety, and to 
which the Russian sacrificed finally the fa- 
vor of his Empress, his post, his fortune, 
and his career—is told with perfect frank- 
ness in a letter published in 1821 in the 
memoirs of the Duc de Lauzun, which, 
having been suppressed by the censorship 
of Napoleon, were printed with the less 
scrupulous permission of Louis XVIII. This 
is a letter in which the Princess repulses 
Lauzun, while confessing her penchant for 
him. Needless to say, Lauzun did not take 
that kind of repulsing too seriously. 

Lauzun describes her as of medium height 
with a perfect figure and the most beau- 
tiful eyes and hair in the world, exquisite 
teeth, and a very pretty foot. She was 
marked with smallpox and consequently 
her skin lacked freshness. Her manners 
were charming and her movements of inimi- 
table grace. She was a fine musician and 
an exquisite dancer. Wherever she went— 
in London as well as Paris—she drew about 
her clever men, and her chateau at Pulawy 
was full of art treasures. It was there 
she withdrew to pass the last years of her 
life, and she was there during the revolu- 
tion of 1830, which her son, Prince Adam 
Casimir, led. Although she was at that 
time in her eighty-seventh year, she took 
an active part in the revolution. Her 





chateau became a military hospital and a 
refuge for her unfortunate country people, 
and she was only induced to leave it when 
Russian bullets pierced the walls of the 
very room in which she sat. She went to 
Wysock, in Galicia, where her daughter— 
the Princess d'Wurtemburg—lived, and 
there she died June 17, 1835. 

Her two sons, Prince Adam Casimir and 
Prince Constantine, were educated at Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh, and while both were 
under twenty-five, they fought in the sec- 
ond Polish revolution of 1705 and were sent 
to St. Petersburg as hostages. There the 
elder son became very intimate with the 
Grand Duke, who was afterward Emperor 
Alexander. At the age of twenty-seven he 
was sent to Sardinia as Ambassador. Dur- 
ing all his youth he used his position, his 
wealth, his influence in the endeavor to se- 
cure justice for Poland, and, while out- 
wardly loyal to Russia, was at heart hope- 
ful for the national independence of his na- 
tive land. In 1821, while Curator of the 
University of Warsaw, an uprising of the 
Students was treated by the Russian Gov- 
ernment exactly as the late insurrection has 
becn—students were sent to Siberia, were 
condemned to imprisonment and to military 
service. In vain he pleaded for leniency, 
and, being unable to secure it, sadly re- 
signed and withdrew to his estates and for 
nine years kept out of public affairs. When 
Poland made its final fight he was, in 1850, 
elected President of the provisional Gov- 
ernment, and held the office until the awful 
days of August, 1831, when he entered the 
Polish army as a common soldier and only 
left when all hope was lost. He fled to 
Paris and was excluded from the general 
amnesty declared by the Russian Govecn- 
ment for other Poles. His estates in Po- 
land were all confiscated and his wealth— 
such as had escaped destruction—was 


seized. It was a sad loss, but their estates 


in Austria and Prussia still left them rich. 


He was sixty years old when he came to 
Paris, and continued to take a deep interest 
but no active part in politics. In 1848 he 
freed his peasants in Galicia and gave them 


their lands in fee, and he died in Paris in 
IShl, his brother, Constantine, preceding 
him. His son was the Prince Ladislaw who 
married the daughter of the Duke de Ne- 
mours, sister of. the Duke d'Alencon, whose 
wife was a sister of the late Empress of 
Austria, and both of whom met with such 
tragic ends. 

The two young Princes of this branch— 
there is another branch of the family in 
Vienna—half a dozen young Princes and 
Princesses—are both under thirty. The 


| 
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younger has a fine estate in Prussiam 
Chateau de Goluchowo-Posnanie—and since 
the death of their parents, (the Princess 
Marguerite died in October, 1803, and the 
Prince Ladislaw in the following June,) 
the Paris house in the Il de St. Louis, is 
often closed a year at a time, although at 
all times the family is most generous to 
the public, which is admitted two days in 
the week to see the pictures and wood 
carving and furniture. 


As the palace is kept always ready for 
the young princess, who are liable to come 
to Paris at any time, a visit to it is much 
more interesting than to any similar hotel 
in the French capitol. The garden is al- 
ways beautiful and is exquisitely kept. The 
long dining room is filled with heavy fur- 
niture and cases of arms, and its adjacent 
smoking room, which occupies the roomy 
tower at the corner and overlooks the quai 
from one of the prettiest balconies in Paris, 
is full of Oriental treasures, and the valets 
are not averse to show them to those who 
know enough about art to make it worth 
while. They will even relate—if properly 
encouraged—as they let you examine some 
priceless Persian rugs, souvenirs of the 
young master’s recent visit to the Shah of 
Persia, the story of journeys across Persia 
which occupied twenty-seven days by car- 
riage, to the wonderful Winter palace of 
the ruler of that picturesque land, where 
young Prince Adam was royally féted, and 
from which he returned laden with gifts. 

It cannot wphold its charms as a resi- 
dence against its neighborhood. As even 
the Prince's valet says with regret: ‘* We 
are the only family left on the island and 
the master’s friends find it odd to come 


here to visit."" It is true that dirty chil- 
dren play at the very gate and the electric 
car twangs its gong under the very walls. 
Wealth to-day is not as arrogant as it 


used to be, and the proximity of misery 
hurts many more than it offends them. 
Even this Winter Hotel Lambert cannot 
be gay until February, owing to the death 
of Prince Henri of Orléans, a second cous- 
in of Czartoryski family, so those who 
come to Paris may yet have a few oppor- 
tunities to examine a residence which 
gives to-day a very good idea of what a 
French interlor was like two hundred 
years ago. It will be a pity to see the 
house disappear. for ‘it shares to-day with 
Hétel I.auzun the honor being the only 
object that a pilgr:mage to the ile where 
the second crusade was preached can have, 
MILDRED ALDRICH. 
Paris, Oct. 10, 1901. 





A CAMPAIGN ON THE EAST SIDE. 
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of fun and at the same time to study 

human nature in one of its most curi- 
ous phases, there is no place that is better 
adapted to the purpose than the lower east 
side at the present time. 

There may be seen all of the types that 
go to make up a cosmopolitan city. They 
can best be studied during such a time 
as the present when the excitement of the 
political campaign unites the tongues that 
at other times are silent. 

The other evening the writer in company 
with a friend visited the Bowery and 
stopped in several places where the local 
politicians are wont to assemble. In near- 
ly all of these places there were quite 
good-sized crowds made up of various na- 
tionalities and evidently embracing a great 
variety of occupations. 

In one place was found a group of typical 
east siders standing at the bar and en- 
gagea in a heated argument about Mr. 
Jerome, the Fusion candidate for District 
Attorney. One of them, ev:dently a Tam- 
many supporter and opposed to the Fusion 
nominee, remarked: : 

“T ain’t got no use fer dis feller, Jeerome. 
He is a Carrie Nationer. What do ye tink 
he'd do wid us fellers if he had de chants?"’ 

“Aw, gwan,” retorted another, who 
showed by his demeanor that he was a 
friend of the “ fighting Judge,"’ “ you're a 
dope. You don't know nothin’ but what yer 
reads in de cars. I read dat poster wot 
sez ‘Carrie Nation Jerome is a Low Am- 
azon’ de other day and I sez to meself 
when I read it ‘Now de foist ting I know 
Dopey Dunphy’ll be a givin’ dat out as his 
own thinkin’’ and here y’ are now doin’ 
de very thing I figgered on. Youse fellers 
makes me tired. Why, we ain't tryin’ to 
carry de nation fer Jeerome now. Dats 
wot we will do in 1904. Wot we ts going 
to do now is carry de county fer him, see?”’ 

This sally met with a spontaneous out- 
burst of applause and several of the ha- 
bitués of the place clapped the speaker on 
the back and announced that they would 
“buy” in recognition of the witticism of 
the arguer. 


| F ANY one wants to have a whole lot 


At a street corner not far from where 
this colloquy took place were a couple of 
men who were “ seeing each other home.” 
One was particularly under the weather, 
and was obliged to steady himself at every 
stationary object he passed. He was so en- 
gaged as the searchers for “local color" 
¢ame upon him and his companion. As they 
approached he said to his friend: 

“ Pat, what's the meanin’ of Fusin?” 

“ Fusin what?” retorted his companion. 

“Fusin, you fool, just fusin; wot the oth- 
er fellers calls their campaign ticket, av 
coorse,"”’ answered the unsteady one. 

“ Now, Mike,"’ was the reply, ‘‘do you 
mean to say ter me that after you have 
been a blaster all yer life yer don't know 
what fusin’ is? Why, man alive, it means 
puttin’ a fuse on the ticket so it'll go off 
and blow the Tammany ticket off the po- 
litical map. G'wan home, yer idiot,’’ and 
they passed on. 

A little further on there was a crowd 
standing in front of a small saloon and lis~- 


tening to a speech by a man who had been 
a liberal patron of the bar for some time, 
to all appearances. 

** My frends,’ said the speaker, “‘ personal 
liberty is th’ watchward of the present and 
of the past and of the future.” 

Then he stopped to look over his audi- 
ence and give time for applause, which, 
by the way, came in good volume when- 
ever the speaker relieved himself of a 
statement. 

“That was the battle cry of the Revolu- 
tion. [Applause.] It was what won the re- 
bellion, [applause] and it is all we have got 
left now."’ [Tremendous applause.] “ This 
fight is not politics, it's religion, and we 
must vote as we pray.”’ [Applause and a cry 
of ‘‘ We pray for a drink.’’"}] ‘ You must 
pray as you vote,” ["‘ Pray what?” inter- 
jected a typical Boweryite. ‘‘ Not to get 
ketched sellin’ yer vote?"’] ‘‘ You must de- 
fend your homes and firesides, my friends, 
and if necessary turn on the hose.” 

At this point there was an interruption 
due to the passage of an elevated railway 
train, but as the noise died away the speak- 
er resumed: 

“I am in favor of free rum, my friends, 
and if you all agree with the sentiments 
that I have delivered here in this city of 
the free and town of the brave come and 
have one on me." 

And they did to a man. But there was a 
hasty retreat by those who had followed 
the eloquent one into the saloon. The ex- 
plorers stopped to find out the occasion for 
it, and heard a man say: “ De blame guy 
didn’t have de stuff to get de booze wid, 
and we was all left.” 

And so it went. At nearly every step of 
the walk from Houston Street to Chatham 
Square there was some happening that was 
worthy of note, and yet only of a humorous 
character. Not onee was a sign of disorder 
or the suspicion of a wrongful act in evi- 
dence. It may be that that was due to the 
fact that the observers were not looking 
for anything that was on the serio e .ide of 
life. But the humorous side was there to 
the very limit. 

Hugh McLaughlin’s Garden. 

Hugh McLaughlin has a flower garden in 
which he takes more pride than in his 
claim to being the only original ‘ boss ’—- 
all others counterfeits. The “ boss's" 
neighbors on Remsen Street, Brooklyn, say 
that he is out in his back yard every morn- 
ing with a quicker eye for a newly opened 
bud than for a newly launched boom in 
Willoughby Street, and late some after- 
noons he will spend an hour or more in 
his little garden spot, now admiring it and 
now attending to its welfare in some little 
particular, 

Every few days a venerable Irishman 
appears with rake and hoe and attends to 
any weeds sufficiently adventurous to 
poke thelr heads up through the soil. The 
McLaughlin yard backs up against the 
Academy of Music, but it Is believed that 
the “boss” takes greater interest in his 
own flowers than in some of the flowery 
efforts to which he sometimes has to listen 

-on the other side of the high brick wal 
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§ night falls upon the menagerie in Cen- 
tral Park and one by one the big cages 
in the lions’ house become more and 

more obscured the day keepers see that 
everything is left snug and secure, and the 
night keeper comes on duty to see the big 
cats through the night and to make sure 
that nothing unusual happens. A lonesome 
watch it is for the keeper; for the visitor 
an uncanny one. The iron cages are secure, 
of course, and the locks and hinges have 
been inspected, yet there is the feeling of 
unrest that something might possibly have 
gone wrong, that some bolt or lock on the 
cage of the splendid African lion or the 
monstrous Siberian tiger might have been 
overlooked, 

The darkness increases the feeling to the 
novice, and he does not envy the job of the 
keeper, who, as soon as the visitor departs, 
will be alone with the great bloodthirsty 
animals, and who is there in case of emer- 
gency to restore peace among the inhabit- 
ants of the cages, even though he is but 
single-handed. 

The night keeper gets out the back num- 
bers of magazines and his lamp—a dim, 
smoky affair, meant only for the seclusion 
of a corner where its sickly rays will not 
interfere with the sleep of the yellow pris- 
oners—and the strange vigil begins. At the 
feet of the keeper lay his tools, a great 
blacksnake whip and an iron hook driven 
into a stout, long pole. 

‘Ever any troubie here at night?”’ was 
asked of the keeper. 

‘Naw; I guess the menagerie is the quiet- 
est place in the world during the night. I 
have been in this business many years and 
it has been seldom that I had to take a real 
hand in any of the cages. Usually, as the 
night wears on, the animals stretch them- 
selves one by one. Leo, the great lion, is 
usually the first to retire and the first one 
that stirs in the morning. The others seem 
to take the cue from the big African and 
one by one stretch themselves and lie down 
to sleep. As a rule, all is quiet after that 
until the early morning hours, when, some 
time before dawn, Leo begins to stir. No 
sooner is he awake than he bounds to his 
feet, and it is then.that he is seen to the 

- best advantage. He shows then-the natu- 
rai bent in him which years in the menag- 
eric have been unable to check, and I have 
often wondered how it is that the big fellow 
does not get used to the idea that~he ‘is no 
longer an inmate of a jungle. -Each morn- 
ing he awakens with a jump, raising his 
splendid head as if sniffing the morning air 
that wafts through the open windows, and 
then gives vent to the first deep, muffled 
roar of the day. 

“Sitting here and knowing the animals 
for years a fellow gets to like them, and in 
the lonely hours of night he begins to spin 
out yarns for himself that account, at 
least to his own satisfaction, for the things 
he cannot understand. But to me it seems 
the animals must dream at night, and that 
it is from the midst of a dream that Leo 
awakens, thinking for a moment that he 
is still king among those from whom he 
was taken in the jungle. It is the same 
with all the animals. The Indian’ tiger 
and his mate, the leopards and the jaguars, 
all of them, in fact, upon awakening, seem 
to have forgotten that they are prisoners 
and until the truth dawns they are the 
splendid brutes they were before caught, 
caged and imprisoned, 


“It is this same dreaming which, in my 
opinion, causes the only trouble at night. 
I have never been able to account for it 
otherwise. The two black panthers, for 
instance, lie side. by side quietly slumber- 
ing. There is no sign of trouble. Both are 
content and lie nestled against each cther. 
Suddenly, without a word of warning, a 
black paw shoots out. There is a snarl 
and the fight is on. The black panthers 
are about the most dangerous anima!s we 
have in the house. It is impossible to 
reconcile them to their new environraent. 
They are so ugly that they refuse to eat 
even raw meat until night has set in. The 
meat is thrown to them at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon, at the same time it is given 
the other animals, but they never touch 
it until there is total darkness. Both 
panthers are splendid specimens, strong as 
young bulls and lithe and active as 
anything that can be conceived. Imagine 
that pair of well-matched fellows together 
in a fight. Still, during the night they 
sometimes get fighting, and about all that 
can be seen while the mill is on is two 
pairs of phosphorescent eyes that flash, 
and a black ball tumbling over itself, while 
bones crack and sinews strain and snarl- 
ing and squealing awakens the echoes in 
the old building. 

“What is to be done? Why, of course 
the fight must be stopped and that is why 
there is a night keeper. If they were left 
to themselves they would be a pair of ‘ dead 
enes’ in the morning, each, likely, with 
his stiffened jaws fastened into the other's 
flesh. It is one of the lively times we 
have down here when the fight comes off— 
and if precedents hold, one of them is 
about due now. They happen about once 
in three months. No sooner are the Llack 
Ones at it than in an instant the entire 
menagerie is awakened. If you have ever 
seen the brutes at eating time you can 
form a fair picture of what goes on here 
when there is a dream fight in the night. 
Everything in the building roars and there 
is a scuffle of heavy, cushioned feet on 
the floors of cages and a springing at iron 
here. while over the entire din is the deep 
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bass roar of Leo calling the inhabitants to 
order, 

“ Of course it would be hard to separate 
the fighting panthers without proper 
means. They are so quick and so wiry 
and fearless during the night that a black- 
snake whip would affect them about as 
much as a lemonade straw would. Be- 
sides, it is pretty difficult to handle a 
blacksnake whip through iron bars, al- 
though when a cut lands it usually has 
some effect. Generally, when the two 
panthers get at it, the iron prod comes 
into play. Even at that it takes consid- 
erable aiming and many a miss before a 
decent stab can be got home. The prod, 
of course, is just long enough to inflict 
a wound through the thick hides of the ani- 
mals. It is not meant to do more than to 
pain them. The trouble is that when fn a 
fury the animals have very little feeling, 
and you can jab them until doom’s day 
again and again before they realize that 
some one outside of the original argument 
has something to say. 

“Once in a while Dewey and Manila get 
into a scrap at night; they are the two- 
year-old lions that were born and raised 
in the menagerie. The best of friends and 
playfellows they are, but at night funny 
things happen to them. Ever since they 
were added to the menagerie one Winter's 
night, the little fellows have been the 
best of friends. They have a big wooden 
ball in their cage and they have lots of 
fun taking it away from each ether. They 
are also very tame, and we often go to 


Birds on Stilts 
LREVSY 


T is frequently a matter of wonder to the 
uninitiated why any bird should be 
called a “ stake driver,"’ but no dweller 

near a bittern meadow need remain long in 
doubt. The name comes from the bird's vo- 
eal performance, which sounds sometimes 
like the strokes of an old wooden pump 
and again like the driving of a stake In 
swampy ground. A singular thing about 
this curious note is its carrying quality. It 
is audible for a long distance, and yet does 
not sound at all loud when heard close at 
hand. 

The chosen home of these melancholy per- 
formers is in marshy meadows, where they 
are to be found in couples or singly, never 
congregating in colonies like most of the 
heron family, of which they are a branch. 
Both our common species, the American 
and the least bittern, are disciples of 
Heraclitus, being gloomy, meditative, mop- 
ing creatures whose retiring habits render 
them unfamiliar to most people, although 
the American bittern is a large bird over 
two feet in length. 

The last mentioned is the “ stake driver,” 
the smaller species having a note which 
has been likened to a small dog barking 
hoarsely. The Amcrican bitterns are more 
social than their larger relatives, and are 
often found in colonies of a dozen or more 
pairs along the shores of reedy ponds and 
streams, where they run about, ordinarily 
hidden by the tangled flags and rushes, re- 
minding Thoreau of ‘ wreckers in their 
storm coats, looking out for wrecks of 
snails.” 

There are two birds, more or less common 
in the central part of the United States, 
and abundant in the Far West, which oc- 
casionally stray eastward to the Middle 
and North Atlantic Coast, and have been 
seen on Long Island. These are the Ameri- 
can avocet and the black-necked stilt, both 
of them sufficiently striking in appearance 
to attract immediate attention. The avocet 
is a slender creature, sixteen to eighteen 
inches from end of bill to tip of tail. Its 
wings and shoulders are black, the tail 
pearl gray. The rest of the plumage is 
white, changing to a chestnut brown yn the 
neck and head. Such a combination of col- 
ors is,noticeable enough, but when to this 
are added extraordinarily long blue legs 
and a very slender bill, comprising nearly 
a fourth of the bird’s entire length and hav- 
ing a strong upward curve, a most fantas- 
tic object results. 

Its actions are no less peculiar than its 
looks. Wading in shallow water, it bends 
forward so that the curve of the bill 
touches the bottom and it swings it back 
and forth in unison with its advancing 
steps. The movement suggests a man 
swinging a scythe, the object being to dis- 
cover with the very sensitive bill the food 
which the muddy bottom conceals. 

The black-necked stilt somewhat resem- 
bles the avocet, but its needlelike bill is 
perfectly straight and is not swung from 
side to side in walking. The length of its 
bill has led the Western farmers to call it 
the lawyer. In alighting the stilt is as awk- 
ward as a boy just learning to walk on 
wooden stilts, and it seems to have fully 
much difficulty in gaining its equilibrium, 
stumbling and tottering when it first 
alights. 

In the East the long-legged birds have 
always received a large share of attention, 
but with us the cranes, herons, avocets, bit- 
terns, and other related species are com- 
paratively little noticed. Some of 
are already on their way to the 
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the cages to pet them, for both are much 
like dogs and fond of petting. But in the 
night when everything becomes distorted, 
Dewey and Manila begin to fight in their 
sleep. They cuff and box each other, and 
even sink their teeth into each other's 
hides, but it is never very serious, for they 
seem to awaken quickly, and each seems 
to make up his mind that in the wide world 
he has not a better friend than the one 
he is trying to chew. 

‘One of the surprising things here at 
night is the remarkably light sleep of all 
the animals. No matter how sound they 
muy be sleeping, as little as a green pea 
thrown into the midst of the floor would 
cause every beast in the place to raise 
his head at once, and but little more would 
cause a rumpus and bring all to their feet. 
Some times a cat brushing through dried 
leaves or straw outside of the lions’ house 
is enough to set the whole show wild. 

“But of all the wild brutes that were 
ever mentioned in a catalogue, recommend 
me to the pair of black panthers, already 
spoken of. Here we call them the ‘night 
prowlers.’ They are like owls in their hab- 
its. All day they are hidden in the fur- 
thermost corncr of their cage, where they 
lic showing their red maws and gleaming 
white teeth and snarling at each other. 
They hate everything in sight, so that they 
hate even themselves. Night brings them 
near to their feeding time, and, as the 
darkness fails, each animal will single out 
one of the pieces of meat. Fearful that the 
other brute might spring from behind, each 
approaches stealthily with one eye on his 
fellow. Then there is a simultaneous 
spring, and both dodge into a_ corner, 
watching with glaring eyes for the least 
sign of treachery. They are an unlovely 
pair in disposition, but they are splendid 
specimens. On the whole they are the most 
treacherous and greedy animal we have 
and usually it is they that cause the 
trouble at night.”’ 
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Peculiarities of the 
Melancholy Denizens of the 
Marshy Meadows. 


and the middle of November will see their 
haunts hereabout forsaken by the :ast of 
them. 

From earliest times the history of all 
these long-legged creatures has been more 
or less entwined with fable, and even in 
modern times the romancer’s art has not 
wholly abandoned the field. 

The lively fancy of some of the earlier 
ornithologists represented the scarlet fla- 
mingo sitting astride a columnar nest of 
sun-baked mud raised nearly two feet from 
the ground. With long legs dangling down 
on either side and the feet trailing on the 
earth, like a six-foot tourist on an under- 
sized donkey, the mother bird presented a 
spectacle which was at least unique. The 
columnar or dome-shaped nest is a fact, 
but in incubating even the preposterously 
long legs of the flamingo are doubled up 
under her in the manner usual with all 
birds, even when mounted on stilts, like 
those already mentioned. 

These picturesque denizens of the marshes 
and the shores of ponds and bays are made 
familiar by the fact that they “revel in 
lively paint ’’ on vases, screens, and fans 
that come from the Orient, rather than be- 
cause they have been studied in their ac- 
customed haunts. Indeed, to study some 
of them in their homes is no longer an 
easy matter, for the relentless pursuit of 
plume hunters, urged on by the feminine 
love of fine feathers, has almost driven 
some of them off the earth. 

Nevertheless, even yet there are occa- 
sionul American egrets and snowy egrets 
to be met with on Long Islahd during the 
Summer and early Fall. They have never 
been very common here, but in Florida 
thirty-five years ago they were to be seen 
everywhere. Like all herons, seemingly the 
most sluggish and indolent of birds, they 
will stand motionless for hours on the 
border of a stream or in shallow water, or 
they will wade along the edge with the 
utmost deliberation, apparently more than 
half asleep. Let a fish or a frog come 
within range, however, and in place of 
painful sluggishness or utter immobility 
there is a startlingly sudden thrust of a 
bill which is like a two-edged sword, and 
fish or frog disappears into the maw of 
that astonishingly alert sphinx. A fish is 
usually first tossed into the air, and then 
caught and swallowed head downward. 

In wading they move with such extraor- 
dinary slowness and caution that the foot 
enters and leaves the water without the 
slightest sound, and almost without a rip- 
ple. It is more than probable that another 
twenty years will see the extinction of both 
these egrets unless drastic measures are 
taken to stop the traffic in their plumes. 
They are already rare, and yet only a few 
years ago a hunter could boast that he and 
his partners. had killed 130,000 
herons, and terns in one Winter. 

The little blue heron is more 
than the egrets in having no “ aigrettes.” 
Consequently, it escapes continual persecu- 
tion and is still common in the South. Here 
it has always been an uncommon Summer 
resident, and early Fall sees it on its way 
to warmer latitudes. The young birds are 
white and singularly like the snowy egrets, 
but the mature birds are a dark slate eoior. 

Often in marshes, especially along the 
Hudson and on the Long Island and New 
Jersey shores, one may see, stretching up 
above the grass and sedge, a slender gray 
neck surmounted by a dark head set with 
a pair of big yellow eyes and a long yellow 
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moves majestically across the marsh or 
back over the forest, its head drawn in and 
its long, black legs and feet stretched 
straight back. 

It is one of our largest birds, standing 
four feet or more in height, and is not an 
uncommon sight from September through 
November in favorable localities. Going 
northward, it is with us in April and May. 
It is a singular fact that these herons al- 
ways nest in colonies, although ordinarily 
they appear to be extremely unsocial. Per- 
haps they have learned that the most suc- 
cessful fisherman is the one who goes 
alone. 

A visit to almost any pond whose borders 
are well shaded with trees and bushes, and 
a careful approach to the water will be 
pretty sure to reveal the little green heron, 
much the smallest bird of its family, being 
only seventeen inches long. It will fly off 
lazily with a hoarse note of protest at 
being disturbed, but it is apparently too in- 
dolent to fly far. Alighting rather awk- 
wardly, it will crane its neck uneasily, and 
if you take but a few steps in its direction 
will scare it off again. It is well known 
to every farmer's boy, but for some unex- 
plained reason is not generally régarded 
with favor, as is shown by its various de- 
risive or ridiculous names, the least of- 
fensive of which is ‘‘ chucklehead.” 

The black-crowned night heron, or 
quawk, is an abundant resident, breeding 
in colonies which are often very populous 
and which sometimes become an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. A heronry is.not a pleas- 
ant addition to a neighborhood under any 
circumstances. When the herons are most 
peaceable their conversation is as depress- 
ing as a three days’ fog, and they talk 
perpetually, but when they fail to agree, a 
condition which seems to arise not infre- 
quently, the resulting uproar suggested to 
Wilson, the ornithologist, a company of 
several hundred Indians choking each 
other. Add to this that their resorts are 
always malodorous, and the ground be- 
neath filthy with refuse, and it is small 
wonder that the inhabitants of some Long 
Island towns have occasionally been driven 
to wage truceless war with these unwel- 
come neighbors. The quawks are exceed- 
ingly conservative in their nesting habits, 
returning to a chosen site year after year, 
and they can be driven from it only by un- 
tiring pursuit. Except when their young 
drive them to procure food by day, they 
are chiefly nocturnal birds, so that their 
habits are less easily observed than those 
of most of their congeners, although none 
of them is fond of bright daylight. Their 
food and the manner of its capture are like 
others of the family. 

CHARLES HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


Buying Furs Wholesale. 


DON'T pretend to be much om 
economy and thrift,"’ said the man 
in the wholesale fur business, ‘“ but 
it would just make your heart ache to see 
some of the garments that go out of our 
place almost every day—beautiful creations 
of most delicately tinted satin, chiffon, and 
tulle lined with fur costing anywhere from 
$800 to $2,000, which cannot possibly be 
worn more than half a dozen times. I 
don't mean that the wearer will cast them 
aside through pure fickleness, but the ma- 
terials of which they are made are so deli- 
cate and so easily crumpled and soiled that 
after three or four evenings, even with 
most careful handling, they would not 
longer serve to attract an admiring glance 
at the opera. It seems like the most willful 
sort of extravagance—but that’s not our 
business, and the people are ready to pay 
the money—and that’s theirs. 

“This season promises to be a record- 
breaker for the furriers,”” he went on. 
‘ Everybody is going to pile on furs to the 
limit, and our receipts reflect the fashion 
accordingly. For months we have had our 
agents in the field buying up everything 
in sight of proper quality. I have just 
been down to the New York branch of the 
Bank of British North America to make a 
large deposit to the credit of our man who 
is up in the Hudson Bay region getting 
sable. This man is both a trapper and 
trader—that is, he not only buys skins from 
the natives, but gets a good many on his 
own Up there nothing but gold 
is good, so that whatever we deposit here 
in this city is telegraphed by the bank to 
its nearest agency and our man can draw 
practically for an unlimited amount.” 

“You must have a good deal of con- 
fidence in him,’’ interrupted a listener. 

“Yes, we are obliged to,’’ was the re- 
ply, ‘“‘ but the profits in the fur business 
run all the way from 50 to 150 per cent., so 
that we can stand a little ‘ irregularity.’ 
It would be a little bit tough to chase a 
man up into the wilderness and then try to 
hold him accountable for every dollar. Our 
Hudson Bay man was down here sev- 
eral months ago and stayed bilin’ drunk 
for three weeks, so that we are just as 
well satisfied when he up on hi¢ 
native heath and keeps sending us skins. 
He's a Canuck with a wife in Montreal, and 
her on the first of 
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South America we have an- 
He went to Ecuador and is 
through Peru and Bolivia 
Out West, through Wis- 
consin and neighboring States, still another 
agent is collecting, well, principally 
skunk, that little animal so plentiful here 
in the United States and prized as much 
for its long thick fur as it is detested for 
certain other characteristics. Of the 
cheaper kinds of fur none is more service- 
able or prettier than skunk—among the 
wholesalers it’s just plain skunk, although 
have probably bought it under other 
names from some retailers.” 
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said my much-wan- 
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that there's three kind of 
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you-well ship, she's generally American. 
The treat-you-well-and-feed-you-hard, that's 
the ‘ lime-juicer,’ or Englishman, Then 
there’s the  treat-you-hard-and-feed-you- 
worse, mostly a Norwegian or some other 
kind of Dutchman. With the Norwegian 
it's economy from the word ‘go.’ They 


buy condemned soft-wood ships, rerig them 
with short masts and small sails, and make 
them last for ten years or so longer. They've 
got their own Lloyd's, that makes a busi- 
ness of insuring that kind of buckets. 

“Once we were anchored off a little lum- 
ber port away up the Baltic, in the Gulf of 

Sothnia. Me and the second mate had a 
little talk one night, and when he went for 
me I let him have it with a belaying pin be- 
fore I thought. He was a good deal bigger 
than me and wasn't the sort of man to stop 
and argue with, so I went overboard in a 
hurry. I hid about on shore tili they made 
sail the next day, and then | tried to find a 
sailor’s boarding house. There wasn't any 
in the place. Wel, I starved around the 
town for a few days, and then I got hold of 
the skipper of a Norwegian brig loading 
squared logs for Kiel. Thinks I, if I can 
get down there I can walk it to Hamburg 
easy enough, and find a white man’s ship. 
The Captain wanted a hand, and told me to 
get my bag and go aboard right away, as 
the brig was hauling out to an anchorage 
in an hour. I did as he told me, but with- 
out the bag. I'd hardly got my nose over 
the rail when the mate ordered me aloft to 
splice some running gear. Splice it—it was 
the sickest lot of cordage you ever saw—it 
was all splices. The sails were scandalous 
rags, what with patches and Irish reefs, 
they looked like the kind of things you see 
in a nightmare. Well, I tumbled around 
pretty lively and showed off my tricks till 
I was hailed for dinner by the boy who did 
the cooking when he hadn't anything else 
to do. He could speak English, which was 
more than any of the other Norwegians and 
Finns before the mast could. I got down to 
the forecastle, and there was the lot of 
them sitting around two little wooden tubs. 
One had boiled stockfish in it, and the other 
those biscuits that they make in Cardiff 
out of bran. 

“What's stockfish? Why, it's a kind of 
fish that they salt and dry out doors till 
it’s hard as a hickory plank. Every 
night they take the supply for the next 
day, pound it with a mallet on a wooden 
biceck till it's frayed out a bit, then soak 
it over night, After it’s boiled it tastes 
something like a pitch-pine splinter well 
salted. 

“TI looked at the two tubs 
called out to the boy: 

“*Say, Oscar,’ says I, ‘ where's the tea 
that goes with this banquet?’ 

“* Tea,’ says he; ‘ you'll get none aboard 
here, but the coffee will be off to-morrow. 
It's all gone now, but there's plenty of 
good water in the scuttle-butt.’ 

‘“‘ Well, for supper we had the same grub; 
there wasn't any difference, except that 
they'd put the stockfish in the red tub in- 
stead of the blue... All that night I was 
jumping up and running to the scuttle- 
butt, and I told Oscar that the next day 
I was going to connect myself with it by a 
piece of hose. 

“TI was working at a deck job the next 
morning, when a boat comes off with sup- 
plies. They hoisted up a little keg of salt 
beef and a bag of ordinary white beans. 
A few of them ran out through a little 
hole on to the deck. 

“* Hello, Oscar,’ says I, 
have the pork and beans?’ 
“* Beans,’ says he; *‘ where are they?’ 
““* Why, there,’ says I, pointing to the 

sack. 

“* Beans, ye Yankee skelum, that’s the 
coffee,’ says he. 

“That was straight. They took those 
common beans, roasted them black, and 
made what they called coffee. Then they 
flavored it with other stuff they called 
molasses, what looked like mud and tasted 
like stale beer. Stockfish, biscuits, and 
coffee was all we got right down to Kiel; 
the beef was for the cabin’s use. 


“That brig,’’ Bill went on, “ was just 
about the opposite from a sealing schooner 
out of the Columbia River I was on once. 
Jack Brady of Portland was her Captain, 
but that didn’t matter, we were all Cap- 
tains aboard that hooker. It was a regu- 
lar republic, all heads and no tails, though 
we took orders when it came to a question 
of work all right. But when there was 
no job going on every one made himself 
at home in any part of the schooner that 
suited him. There was lashings of good 
food and better drink, but we didn’t get 
any of that till we had our quantity of 
skins and started back. Then Brady tapped 
a keg of corn juice and told the crowd to 
help themselves, Of course, we kept our- 
selves feeling pretty cheerful from Jack 
cown. The cook was the only man with a 
grievance. He said we all ought to be 
contented with the good liquor and not 
want any cooking done, for how was he to 
keep even with us if he had to work. 


“We'd got well on the south of the Aleu- 
tians when we ran into a fog as thick as 
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a blanket. Well, after prowling along in 
this for half a day, we heard a steam siren 
a-going somewhere. Jack calis out: 
‘Get below, one of you, for the foghorn.’ 
“We didn't move; we were happy as we 
were, so he says: 
“*Then, stay where you are, but 
needn't think I'm going for it, ye swabs." 
“Well, the ‘boo-booing’ kept coming 
nearer and nearer, and pretty soon a big 
lump of a steamer looms up out of the fog, 
but well clear of us. 
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“*Tiullo, there!’ she hailed. ‘Why don't 
you blow your foghorn?” 
* How Who 
Jack. ; 
“Her Britannic Majesty's ship of war 
Theseus, on a cruise. What ship's that?" 
“VRS, Jack, ‘this is his Ore- 
gonian Jack Brady's sealing 
schooner on a booze. Please report us.” 

“Speaking of Finns,” Bill at our 
next séance on the forecastle head, ‘* don't 
you have nothing te do with a ship that 
has a Finn and a Chinaman aboard at the 
Same time. I've heard tell that river steam- 
boat men can’t stand a priest and a gray 
mare together, but if they can beat the 
Finn and Chink combination, they're good 
ones. 

“About eight years ago I was on a bark- 
entine with a general cargo for Singapore. 
We were through the doldrums, had caught 
the nose of the southeast trades, and were 
making down to clear San Roque. The car- 
penter was a Finn, a great big fellow, 
about 6 feet 3, but so soft and gentle that 
you couldn't rile him. He was always smil- 
ing, and we used to play tricks and put up 
jobs on him,*just to see if he would rattle. 
It wasn't any use, though. Where any 
other man would have jumped up and let 
us have it, he would just say, laughingly: 

“*A’ right, boys; | vas a jokers, too.’ 

“The cook was the iazlest, worst-tem- 
pcred Chinaman that was ever in a ship's 
galley. He was always in trouble, and 
went about looking for more. The Captain 
was onto him, and had called him down 
often enough. Well, one day the skipper's 
wife went into the galley to do some cook- 
ing, and found the tins she wanted to use 
all rusty. She asked the cook why he'd 
let them get like that, and when he started 
in to check her, she went and told the old 
man. 

“In half a minute he came running 
forward and hauled the Chinaman out of 
the galley by his collar. The longboat was 
lashed keel up over the main hatch. Be- 
fore the cook could think, the old man 
had him up astraddle of her keel, and pass- 
ing a line under the boat made his feet 
fast on each side. Then the skipper called 
the cabin boy and told: him to give the 
chink all the tinware in the galley; because 
he wasn't to be let down till he'd polished 
it all so that you could see your face in it. 
Well, he sat up there most of the day, as 
ugly a looking picture as you'd want to 
see. When the skipper was on deck he 
would watch him all the while out of the 
corners of his little, slanty eyes, black and 
beady like a snake's. I thinks to myself 
that I wouldn't be in the old man’s boots 
for much, if that yellow devil had any 
poison aboard. Along after supper—the 
cabin boy cooked it—the first mate casts 
him loose, and he goes to his bunk off the 
galley and stays there. 

“Next morning, a little before sun-up,when 
my watch was turned in and asleep, one 
of the on-deckers comes running in and 
yells: 


“* Hoy! the port watch; aft with ye ina 
hurry. There's hell's work to pay aboard!’ 

“Then he pounds on the door of the car- 
penter’s shop, where the Finn slept, and 
runs aft again. We tumbled out and scram- 
bled astern as we were. There was only 
the man at the wheel there, and he pointed 
down the companionway to the cabin. 

“*Go on down,’ says he, ‘I’ve been al- 
ready.’ We jumped below and found the 
two mates and the rest of the starbourd 
watch in the cuddy, staring as if they were 
stupid, and saying nothing. They pointed 
to the door of the Captain's cabin, and we 
went over and looked in. That was a heart- 
breaking sight, Sir! Heaven’ fend I'll never 
see the like again. The poor old lady was 
lying in the big bunk, with a awful gash 
in her forehead, and her white hair was 
all dabbed with blood. The Captain was on 
the floor with his head split open. He'd 
probably sat up on the little sofa just as 
he got the blow. Blood was everywhere. 
They were both stone dead. We stood a 
minute just looking at each other, we 
couldn't speak, but the Finn was the worst. 
His face was as white as your shirt, and 
he was shaking all over. They'd both of 
them been good to him, and the old lady 
used to call him and make him tell her all 
about his girl in Bjorneborg, that he was 
going to marry when he'd saved money 
enough to set up as a boatbuilder. All of 
a sudden he threw his arms up in the air, 
fell down on his knees, and called out: 

“O, my Got! my Got: haf pity! Te poor 
gentle olt laty and te poor olt man.’ 

“ After a little while one of us asks, ‘ Was 
it the Chinaman?’ 

“** Yes,’ says the mate, ‘he went below 
just now; said he wanted stores for break- 
fast, and right after I heard the Captain 
shout. Yonder’s the bloody villain’s hatchet. 
on the deck.’ 

“We got out of that cabin in a hurry 
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and started looking for the cook. It was . 

light enough to see, but we couldn't fiad Who Told It First. 

him anywhere till I happened to look over | 66 HE career of a funny story,” said 
the rail, Ife was there, crouching down j Yi Frederick Hamilton, ‘is an inter- 
ir the forechains, under the channel, close | esting thing to watch. Hamilton 
to the water. I gave a yell, and the whole | is a man of affairs, and has an office in 
crowd came running and looked over. The | one of the up-town office buildings, where 
Chinarman saw us, and straightened up | he sells stocks, bonds, and things of that 
like he was going to jump, but his foot , sort to people who have coin of the realm 
Slipped and he went into the sea, striking | to exchange for them. The opening state- 
his head as he fell. Somehow or other, his | ment was prompted by an experience he 
long pigtail flew loose and jammed fast in | had with a funny story, which is described 


the V between the chains and the side, a 
foot above the water, and this towed him 
along with us. He seemed to be stunned, 


for he didn't struggle. The mate sung out 
to get hold of him and pull him up, when 
just then we heard the Finn give a bellow- 
ing roar, like a La Platte steer when his 
tail is twisted to get him aboard the fresn 
beef boat. He turned and jumped into the 
carpenter's shop just behind, and out he 
came in a shake with his broadaxe swing- 
ing arvund his head, and shouting like he 
was crazy. 

‘*Off the rail, or I'll murter ye,’ he 
yelled: and then came for us. 

‘““We didn't stop. Those of us on the rail 
went up the forerigging and the rest scat- 
tered aft. Then he got over on to the fore- 
channel, cut the pigtail with stroke, 
and the Chinaman went off astern. 

“The Finn climbed back on deck and 
looked around as if he was dazed. Then all 
of a sudden his face commenced to work 
and twitch, till it didn’t look like a man’s 
at all; and his eyes were blazing the same 
two balls of blue fire. He swung his 
axe, let out a terrible screech like a wo- 
man, and made a rush for the men aft. 
They took to the rigging, too, but he near- 
ly caught one of them. After this he start- 
ed on the rampage around the deck, hack- 
ing at everything he came across, yelling 
and screeching all the time. He didn’t look 
aloft or seem to see anything except what 
was right in front of him, but at last he 
got underneath us and began lashing away 


one 


as 


at the foremast. 

“* Here,’ says the mate, who was with 
me, ‘this won't do, Cut me loose that 
down-haul block. Bill.’ 


“I got it for him and he worked along till 
he was just over the Finn's head, when he 
let it fall. It missed his head, but struck 
him on the shoulder, and seemed to sober 
him all at once. He rubbed his forehead, 
and then he looked up and saw us. That 
seemed to show him what he'd been doing, 
for he picked up the axe, gave it a swing, 
and sent it overboard. Then he sat down 
on the hatch and commenced to cry like a 
baby, blubbering as if he couldn't stop. 
That looked peaceful enough, so we came 
down, and wher he saw us he’ got up, held 
out his hands, and said: 

“* Put te irons on me.’ 

“The mate wouldn't do it, though; he 
said he'd heard of that sort of fits before, 
and the Finn would be all right now that it 
Was over. 

“Well, after we'd had a sea funeral for the 
Captain and his wife, the mate decided to 
run into Pernambuco to get orders from the 
owners and have the inquiry made. 


our spirits, all but the Finn. He'd try to 
smile and be a good shipmate, but you 
could see that he was eating his heart out 
about what he'd done. He had an idea that 
he could be hanged for cutting the China- 
man loose as he did. It was ‘Skopy,’ the 
fat little Greek, that told him so, because 
he was the one the Finn nearly caught, and 
he kept a grudge about it. All the way to 
Pernambuco the carpenter would be hang- 
ing around the different hands, trying to 
do Iittle things for us and make himself 
pleasant all around. Well, the night before 
we fetched port, we were all in the fore- 
castle in the second dog watch talking. 
Some one had said something that set us 
all laughing, when the Finn stuck his 
head and shoulders in. He looked around 
and said, pretending to laugh, too, but 
sickly like: 

‘** Ha-ha, tat vas a goot jokes. I vas a 
jokers, too. T’ey vas goot boys. T’ey 
vouldn’t have poor youny scragged for t’e 
murtering Chinaman.’ 

“Then he put a little bottle on the deck 
and got out. His girl had given him that 
bottle. I used to see it standing next to her 
picture in the shop, and it was full of a 
kind of punch the Finns make out of sweet 
wine, liquorice root, and carraway seed. 
It wasn't mueh use to us, for it was pretty 
sure death to anybody except a Finn; but 
there was an Orkneyman aboard who could 
take a little of it when he was feeling 
well. 

We saw what was the matter with the car- 
penter, though, so we all went aft in a 
body and asked to see the mate. He 
thought the same as we did, for he said 
the Finn didn't know what he was doing 
any way, and he wouldn't blame him if he 
had. There was only ‘Skopy' to fix, and 
we told him that if he said a word more 
than the rest of us we'd lay for him and 
he'd never see Greece again, for he'd be no 
better than a ‘gob’ of grease himself 
when we got through. Well, it worked all 
right, and the only thing that didn’t come 
out at the Consular inquiry was the part 
about the pigtail. 

“A little Englishman was telling me once 
that there was a regular name for that 
kind of fits that Finns have. ‘ Bear shark,’ 
he said they were called, and it's a pretty 
good name, too, for that Finn looked as 
ugly as any grizzly and as fierce for man 
meat as any shark I ever saw.” 

HENRY B. LEE. 





His First Case. 

Mrs. Dr. Allen—I am afraid, Jack, little 
Johnnie is suffering from a fever. Had you 
not better break it up? 

Dr. Allen—What! and lose a chance of 
studying the case? 
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‘a little bit, we all commenced to pick up 
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by him something like this: 

“I was talking writer 
papers the other evening, and he had oc- 
casion to remark to me that the man who 
managed to land a that had an ele- 
ment of newness in it, and got it printed 
before one-half of the town was ready to 
ring the chestnut bell it, was doing a 
clever thing. The writer went on to state 
to that the evening he had 
been sitting in the café of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, where he had heard a man say 
that he had a new story, and it came direct 
from no one less than John D. Rockefeller. 
The story was that some one was calling 
the attention of Mr. Rockefeller to 
ticle that had appeared in one of the cur- 
rent magazines, in which the millionaire 
had been included among a number of golf 
enthusiasts. Mr. Rockefeler replied: ‘[ 
don't see they could have said that 
about me, because I really know little 
about golf that I whether | would 
know how to hold a caddie.’ 

“Well, my friend took it for what it was 
worth and, on the of the man 
who had told the story as having heard 
Rockefeller himself say it, figured that it 
would be worth printing. Later, he went 
to dine with a couple of fellows of his own 
trade, and at coffee and cigarette time re- 
marked to his companions that he thought 
he had a story. His friends looked 
skeptical and gave him but slight encour- 
agement, but, finally, told him they would 
listen if it was not over ‘half a stickful.’ 
He told them the story about Rockefeller 
and the ‘ waited for a 
at least. One of his companions, who is a 
hard old veteran of ‘ copy,’ was considerate 
enough to quietly remark that he had never 
heard it; the other friend musing for 
a minute and then said, ‘I think IL saw 
that in print a day or two ago, I can’t just 
recall where. It is so indefinite in my mind 
I won't say it but it does not 
new to me.’ 

“It was too vague a 
courage the writer, who had decided to 
take a chance on printing the story, and 
so next day when he turned in some copy 
in which the story was included, he casual- 
ly remarked to the that the story 
was new’ only so far as he had been able 
to learn. When the editor read the story 
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| over he confessed to himself that it seemed 


new, but he old a hand at the 
game to take any chances, so he took the 
story out into the wilds of the local room 
and wandered over to the golf desk. The 
golf editor was not that day, and the 
assistant exchange editor was handling the 
news of the golf desk. The editor, without 
any comment whatsoever, quietly read the 
story to him. Without raising his head, 
the substitute at the golf desk nonchalantly 
said ‘It's a dead one.’ That settled the 
matter so far as it was concerned there. 

“When the writer went back to the office 
the next day the editor told him that the 
‘ Rockefeller and caddie’ story was a little 
late and would not do. That night he met 
me, and as we walked up the street he 
commented on the danger of trying to 
spring a real new story, telling of the in- 
cident in question. Later that evening at a 
club where I generally stop after the thea- 
tre, I was entertaining a chap from St. 
Louis, who is fairly up-to-date and makes 
quick business trips to New York. During 
the conversation I made a hazard of the 
‘Rockefeller and caddie’ story to him. It 
made a hit with him, and he thought it 
was very good. About three days after this 
I received a purely social letter from a 
club friend of mine in Colorado Springs. 
Among light stuff and gossip he wrote, 
‘by the way, I have got a new story for 
you. It comes to me “hot off the bat."’’ 
It was the ‘ Rockefeller and caddie’ story. 
This afternoon I was coming up town on 
the car and sitting beside me was a self- 
opinionated chappie who belongs to the 
fringe of the younger smart set. He was 
talking to his companion in tones that I 
had to hear, and—would you believe it?—he 
was telling his companion that ‘ Rockefel- 
ler and caddie’ story. And he had the 
nerve to say that he had heard it from 
young Rockefeller, who had heard it from 
his father.” 
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Another Guest for Tammany, 


HATEVER may be the charges of 
extravagance against Tammany,” 


said one of the best known real 
estate operators in the city, “I've found 
out that they are bed rock buyers of prop- 
erty—at least they have been in my 
case, 

“Only recently the Fire Department peo- 
ple were looking at two lots of mine on 
One Hundred and Fourteenth Street, near 
Madison Avenue, as the site for a new en- 
gine house. I fixed the price at $24,000, 
of course expecting to shade it a little, but 
imagine my surprise when I received a com- 
munication saying that the matter had 
been referred to the Controller's office and 
that the city would pay $18,000 for my lots. 
And this, mind you, after my paying $19,000 
for them about a year ago, and having 
been offered $21,000 for them in the mean- 
time. They'll have to ‘guess again’ or 
buy other property."’ 


Not Very Serious. 
Jack—I hear he left his wife. 
know the cause of the separation? 
Jim—Yes; the Atlantic Ocean, 
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LITTLE STORIES OF WOODS, FIELDS AND STREAMS. 


Birds Start Southward. 


HE annual Fall. migration of the 
birds has begun and is now well un- 
der way. 

The blackbirds were among the first t 
congregate for the southern flight. Their 
assembling began in August, and what 
seemed nothing short of millions of the 
birds could be seen rising from a swamp», 
now alighting in a field, and again rising 
to cast a shadow as of a cloud wherever 
they passed, 

The robins were not far behind, but while 
the blackbirds have in general gone to a 
warmer climate, these latter are still hover- 
ing about the fields and orchards where 
their assembling began. The robin Is less 
noisy in its gatherings than is the black- 
bird, for it is not given to concert-making, 
as is the other, whose not unmusical notes, 
rising from a thousand throats at once, 
carry loud and far.” - 

In this concert-giving there is only one 
other bird so famous; that is the crow. It 
likewise loves to congregate, and is not at 
all modest with its “Caw, caw, caw,” 
which, while less musical than the black- 
bird, carries further and is just as well 
known. In its Autumn gatherings the crow 
maintains its usual policy of keeping just 
out of shotgun range. 

Some one has sald that the quall and par- 
tridges on Long Island keep a calendar and 
a copy of the game laws, and, while tame 
during the close season, become as wild 
as deer on the first day of shooting. If this 
is true, we may well believe that the crows 
have a committee that examines all the 
latest gun catalogues and gives notice to 
its fellows as to the exact range claimed 
for the new shotguns. At any rate, the 
crow is always just out of reach. There is 
one exception to this rule. You may drive 
along the road, and a crow will sit within 
easy range in the edge of a field. No doubt 
it has learned from long experience that 
men in wagons do not shoot. 

This sometimes leads him into error, for 
now and then a man puts his shotgun in 
the wagon, stops the horses for an instant, 
and kills a crow. This is not common 
enough, however, for the crow to make any 
deductions, and as a general rule it pays 
no attention to the man in a wagon. Some 
other birds now and then get into trouble 
from the same way of thinking. A Wiscon- 
sin man got three fine geese last year by 
walking alongside a horse in a pasture field, 


which had a small pond on one side, The 
geese were swimming about in the pond 
and paid no attention to the horse; horses, 
they probably do not shoot. 
When he was within easy range the hunter 
let the horse go by and opened fire on the 
birds with a repeating gun. 

One would think the crow would be the 
first bird to leave for the South, for it is 
protected in the Gulf States; while here 
the farmer shoots it without mercy. In the 
South there are laws against its killing, 
and no one wants to kill it, for it serves 
as a scavenger and carries off with the aid 
of buzzard and carrion crow offal and dead 
animals that would otherwise breed dis- 
ease.. The fact that it seems in no hurry 
to leave and sometimes stays all Winter 
would lead to the belief that the bird has 
a taste for excitement and rather likes to 
give the laugh to the farmer with a shot- 
gun. 

The latter devises a good many schemes 
for catching or killing the crow. The writer 
when a small boy in Michigan entered into 
a contest with a shy old bird that staid all 
Winter in that region. The boy found a 
dead sheep in the barnyard one morning, 
and, after obtaining the parental consent, 
threw it into a fence corner about one hun- 
dred feet from an old shed. Then he hid in 
the shed and waited developments. The 
muzzle of his shotgun out of a 
crack in the wall ready for instant action. 
The crow knew by whatever sense it is that 
teaches crows the location of dead animals 
that the sheep was ready for eating, and 
the boy, hearing a shivering “ caw,” looked 
out to see the bird flying slowly near. An- 
ticipating a sure he moved the gun 
barrel the' least bit, and, quick as a flash, 
the bird wheeled and was After 
that there was no more use in waiting with 
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through the erack in the shed saw at he 
was careful to alight on the sheep carcass 
only, never touching the ground. ‘Then 
the boy tried a new plan. He took his gun 
and stationed himself in the sheep shed 
several feet back from a window. [le ar- 
gued that while the crow might ensi'y see 
anything lke a gun barrel sticki i out of 
the window, it could surely see nothing 5s) 
far back within the shed. He waited and 
the crow came. He raised his mun and 
noticed that the crow did not ‘ly. He 
had reasoned rightly; the bird could not 
see him so far from the window. He Jow- 
ered the gun again. He knew he coull 
kill the bird now any time he wanted to, 
and that he could watch it awhile without 
danger of losing his chance to shoot. The 
old fellow was pecking away at the sheep 
and looking up between bites to see if 
enemies were about. His muscles seemed 
to be on the strain ready to “‘shove off” 
like those of a sprinter waiting for the 
pistol. All the time he seemed to keep one 
eye turned toward the shed, no doubt lowk- 
ing for the gun barrel to appear. After 
he had watched the bird for ten minutes the 
boy got to thinking it over, and made up 
his mind he would watch the crow another 
time before he shot it. Next day he came 
back again, and so did the crow. This 
time the boy had left his breech-loading 
shotgun, for it had come to seem like 
murder to think of shooting the bird with 
shot as it sat still, He had with him, in- 
stead, his grandfather's muzzle-!oading 
rifle. With this he managed to clip a 
feather out of the bird's tail, after which 
the crow would never go to the sheep again 
until it had seen the boy leave the shed. 
The latter would go to the shed before 
daylight and stay all the forenoon, but 
the. crow never ventured near. Then he 
went to dinner, and within five rainutes 
the crow would be eating mutton. 

The migration of the ducks is not fully 
under way. Ducks now shot in the lati- 
tude of New York are chiefly wood ducks, 
mallards, and others of the kind that nest 
in this region. The flight of water fowl 
will not be fairly started until the frosts 
come with sufficient vigor to remind them 
of the warm weather to be found further 


South. 

The rail and other reed birds are going 
southward, and one may find them in 
marshy lands along the seashore or on 
the banks of inland streams and lakes. 
Perhaps the most mysterious of all these 
the sora, a rail which has made 
the restaurants of Washington and the 
hotels of Virginia famous. The sora will 
fairly take possession of a Virginia marsh 
in a single night, thousands upon thou- 
sands coming between sunset and sunrise. 
For a few days the sport will be unsur- 
passed, and men, white and black, will 
wade or push about the marshes in canoes 
shooting the toothsome birds as they arise. 
Then comes a frost, and the sportsmen will 


find the swamp deserted. 
The sora goes as quickly and as silently 


as it comes. This sudden dilsappearvnce 
has led many hunters to accept the state- 
ment of the negroes, who declare that, 
‘when de firs’ fros’ come de soras all dune 
turn into green frogs, an’ if you don't 
believe it, you can hear ‘em out dere in 
de swamp any time you wan’ to listen.” 


is 


Riding Down Rabbits in Kentucky. 


GENTLEMAN from Mississippi was 
once visiting at the home of a gen- 
tleman in Kentucky when the host 

proposed a rabbit hunt. The guest was 
sorely offended until he learned that the 
rabbit hunt is one of the favorite sports of 
Kentuckians. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi took offense for the reason that in 
his State gentlemen shoot birds or deer and 
leave rabbits for ‘‘ poor whites and nig- 
gahs.” The Kentuckian hunts rabbits as 
he does well nigh everything else, on horse- 
back 

The Kentucky hunter learned a long time 
ago that the little cotton tail is even a 
bigger coward than is generally supposed. 
Every one who has seen the little animal 
knows that it is coward enough to run on 
all But there is one degree of 
cowardice far worse—the cowardice of the 


occasions. 


| quitter who is so badly frightened that he 


gives up and will not even run. This is the 
extreme of yellowness, and the Kentuckian 
discovering this in the rabbit, adapted his 
style of hunting to suit. The hunters sim- 
mount fleet horses, go into a field, 
and ride about until a rabbit 

Away the hunter who 
and the field they fly like 

A good horse keep 
and before bunnie has 
pursuer num- 


ply 
scatter is 


started. goes is 
across 
fairly 
rabbit, 


hope of escaping 


nearest 
can 

to a 
great 


the 


has 


of him, and he turns to dart across 
field in another direction. Before he 
gotten over the confusion of the turn num- 
to cut him off in the 
new direction. Now the rabbit is more than 
ever confused. He darts away, terror 
stricken, between the horses’ feet only to 
hear the pursuing hoofs almost upon him 
and to see another hunter riding in ahead. 
One or two more turns and the little cotton 
tail is hopelessly confused and utterly dis- 
heartened. At last, paralyzed with terror, 
he squats upon the ground, and the hunter 
has only to dismount and pick him up. 
This sert of the Kentuckian pre- 
fers to fox hunting, as it is more exciting 


ber three comes in 


sport 


and more full of incident. Sometimes the 
programme is varied slightly by each hunt- 
er carrying a stick with which he strikes at 
the fleeing animals, but this is not in great 
favor, as it is apt to end the chase teo soon, 
and is ‘not so elean cut as the hunting 
which must ‘drive the rabbit into a state of 
abject terror before it makes » kill. 

Qne year ago a number of young men 
headed by Clarence L. Kerr of Middletown, 
in the heart of the Blue Grass, gave a 
‘Thanksgiving hunt to which the young 
men and women for miles around were in- 
vited. Certain fields were carefully pre- 
served during the Summer and Fal! until 
Thanksgiving Day, when over 120 men and 
women, all mounted, assembled in the 
streets of the village and started for the 
hunting grounds. The fields were surround- 
ed, the rabbits started, and the chase that 
followed looked like some sort of magnified 
polo game. The man who caught the first 
rabbit with true Kentucky politeness hand- 
ed it to a young lady who hung it as a 
trophy from her saddle. This action be- 
came a precedent and every rabbit went to 
the saddle of some lady rider, There were 
scrambles after that over many a rabbit, 
for each youngster was bound that the lady 
he admired should have more rabbits than 
the rest, and the smiles he received amply 
repaid his troubles. When the fields had 
all been hunted and something more than 
400 rabbits killed the sports of the day 
ended at a picnic table, where rabbit pie, 
roast chickens, and pyim pudding were 
served in abundance. 


Animal Migrations. 


CCORDING to men who have hunted 
A and trapped in the mountains of Del- 

aware, Ulster, and Sullivan Counties 
for very many years there has occurred 
within the last dozen years a veritable in- 
vasion of those mountains by the opossum 
from regions farther south. Ten years ago 
there was scarcely one of the animals to 
be found in the State. Then they began to 
appear, being numerous in one section one 
season and pushing on a little farther 
north before the next. 

Their coming has been welcomed by the 
hunters and trappers, but not by the farm- 
ers. The latter find the opossum a nuis- 
ance, as it has a liking for poultry and 
eggs. It will crawl into a hen coop, drive 
a setting hen off her nest, and eat the eggs 
which the farmer was counting on to make 
broilers for the Thanksgiving market, It 


prowls in the woods where most of the 
turkey nests are made and robs those. 

It is an easy matter to trap the animal, 
for it seems to have none of the shyness 
of the fox and raccoon, and will walk into 
the most obvious steel trap, box trap, or 
deadfall, When caught it is only mod- 
erately Valuable, its skin being worth a 


litle more than that of the musk rat. It 
is hunted chiefly at night, as coon are 
hunted, dogs being trained to follow it and 
bark in a peculiar manner when it is 
treed. 

The migration of different sorts of game 
is hothing new. Stories of the migrations 
of squirrels are as old as the first works 
on natural history, and their journeyings 
from part to part of the United States are 
well known. The most remarkable feature 
about squirrel migrations lies in the meth- 
od they sometimes employ of crossing wa- 
ter. They have heen known to put pieces 
of bark into the water and drift on these 
in the current of a river until brought 
close enough to the bank to jump off. They 
sometimes disdain all such cautious meth- 
ods of crossing water and swim as boldly 
as musk rats. 

The mountaineers of Eastern Tennessee 
and Western North Carolina believe that 
the scarcity of deer on their old hunting 
grounds is due to the fact that the animals 
have migrated. They do not mean by this 
that they left one at a time as the coun- 
try became settled, but declare that they 
were numerous a dozen years ago when 
the country’ was no wilder than it is to- 
day; that there came a season when the 
deer tracks, with few exceptions, led 
toward the South and that the next year 
they were all gone, while reports coming 
up from the great pine forests of Georgia 
and Mississippi told of an unusually large 
the 


number of animals 


Snakes and Young Rabbits. 


R. J. S. COMPTON, a Mississippi 


naturalist, has been engaged in some | 


interesting studies of the habits of 
and their methods of killing birds 
and young animals. The black snake is one 
the worst enemies of the bird kind. 
will climb a tree, and it is not uncommon to 
a snake crawling along a high branch 
to reach a nest. Once, during the past Sum- 
mer, Mr. Compton saw a large black snake 
wrapped about the top strand of a barbed- 
It lay perfectly still, appar- 
ently wanting the mocking birds which 
flew about to mistake it for something in- 
animate and come within reach. The birds 


snakes 


of 


see 


wire fence, 


were too wise, however, and the snake was | 


which 
at it, 


attacked 
upon 
reach. 
most 


two, 
pick 


would 
and dart 


by 
it, 


finally 
swoop down 
away out of 

“But the 
snake's depredations,” 
day when I was walking through an old 
Mississippi forest. A friend was with me, 
and both carried forked sticks, locally 
known snake sticks, for with it is 
an easy matter to pin a snake to the 


interesting of 


said he, ‘‘ came one 


case a 


we 


as one 


It | 





| their 


| goes 


1 resulting 


ground, and, if desired, take it alive. I was 
looking at some mulberries which were just 
beginning to ripen when my friend called 
attention to a noise which he took to be 
cries of distress from some young bird. 


We followed the sound and located it in a 
buneh of tall weeds. I pushed back the 
grass with my stick, and there was a wrig- 
giing maas of something that proved to be 
a chicken snake wrapped around two baby 
rabbits. One rabbit was dead, squeezed 
until most of its bones were broken, in 
coil near the snake's head. The other was 
making the distressing cries that had given 
us notice of the trouble. The snake held 
it in another coil further back on toward 
the tail. I slipped the forks of my snake 
stick down over the reptile’s neck and 
gave it a thorough choking. It uncoiled 
enough to release the dead rabbit, but 
seemed to know that the other was alive 
and held it. My friend hit the snake sev- 
eral times, but it was not until its head 
was smashed to pulp that it released the 
living rabbit. We found that the snake had 
come upon the rabbits in their nest and 
seized them before they could get away.” 


Attacked by a Heron. 


"VE hunted everything from gray 
squirrels to grizzlies," said a vet- 
eran Philadelphia sportsman, “ and 

the nearest I ever came to being seriously 
injured by any sort of game was one time 
when a wounded bird attacked and tried to 
kill, me, 

“I was a boy then, and went down to a 
creek that flowed through my father's 
farm to watch for a mink. It was early 
in the evening and a blue heron came and 
sat within tempting gunshot. I knew it 
would spoil my chances at mink to shoot 
the bird, and I didn’t intend to do it, 
but kidlike I raised the gun and took aim 
just to see how I could kill it if I would. 
I lowered the gun and then raised it again. 
Every time I raised it I would touch the 
trigger gently. After a while I touched it 
too hard, the gun went off, and I started 
toward the heron, which was wounded. 

“IT thought it would be a good scheme 
to catch the bird, and started to do so 
when its bill shot out like a sledge ham- 
mer and struck me between the eyes, 
When I came to my senses it was dark, 
and it was several minutes longer before 
I covld remember where I was or what 
had happened. A little harder and the 
bird would have killed me. I shudder even 


yet when | think what would have been 
the result if the bill had struck one of my 


eyes. 


He Wanted a Bear. 


HE sickest man I ever took into the 
woods,"’ said an Adirondack Guide, 
near North Creek, “ was a lawyer 

who came in from Buffalo last Fall to 
kill a bear. He said he was going to kill 
one if it took all season. He wanted a rug 
of his own killing for his office. He staid 
in the woods three weeks, and wouldn't 
look at deer or small game. Finally he 
had to go home. He sent his stuff out to 
the railroad by team, and walked out him- 
self, saying that would be his last chance 
at a bear. 

“Sure enough, he went around a big rock 
and met a bear face to face in the trail. 
He forgot what he was after, forgot he had 
been hunting three weeks for this very 
animal, forgot that he wanted a rug for his 
office, and even forgot that he had a gun. 
He turned and sprinted in the direction 
from which he came till it all came over 
him that that bear was just what he 
wanted. Then he stopped, went back, and 
saw from the tracks that the bear had 
gone a deal faster than did, and 
in the opposite direction.” 


ee 


good he 


A Savage Bluejay. 
SPORTSMAN camping-on one of the 
lakes Sullivan County offered to 
bet $10 to $1 that nobody in his party 

could guess how he had received an in- 
jury to a finger which he held bleeding be- 
No and 
the man went on to explain while 
standing by the lake he had blue- 
jay flying over so close above his head that 
he instinctively threw up his hand to stop 
it. The bird neither nor swerved, 
but instead dashed straight for the hand, 
striking it with force that the bill 
penetrated to the bone and sent the blood 
the man had been 


of 


guessed 
that, 


seen a 


fore the spectators. one 


stopped 
such 
spurting as though 
struck by a knife. 
This sort of action 
general conduct of the jay. is of 
the most aggressive birds the conti- 
nent, robbing the nests of other birds, and 
sometimes killing squirrels, 
The chief good thing that can be said of it 
nest of the English 


line with the 
it 


on 


in 


is 


one 


even young 


is that it often robs the 


») Sparrow, 


Live Duck Decoys. 
PORTSMEN all along the coast 
Long Island to Florida are 
the value of the live duck 

Crippled birds are caught and tamed. 
wings clipped, and when the man 
to shoot he them by 
strings tied to their legs. Some- 


from 
learning 
as a deeoy. 
Then 
are 
out anchors 
means of 
times these are allowed to breed with tame 
ducks and the progeny trained for de- 
coying purposes The mallard and the 
black duck breed with tame ducks, and the 
offspring is said to be remark- 
ably good eating. 


is 
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COLLECTING CVRIOUS COINS. 


OIN collecting to-day is not at all the 

. same thing it was thirty or forty 
years ago. All the old-time numis- 
matists seem agreed as to that, and they 
Speak of the fact regretfully. To be sure, 
considered from a scientific standpoint, the 
pursuit was never advanced now. 

Never before was the number of its vo- 
taries large. There no walk of life 
from millionaires to policemen and con- 
-ductors which does not send its quota into 
the circle students and lovers of rare 
bits of coinage: But with this great in- 
crease of the interested, one of the chief de- 
lights of the numismatist of former days 
has gone. This was the tracing, the search 
for, and the finding of the treasures of his 
collection by the collector himself. It lent 
to coin gathering its one touch of romance, 
a@ touch which has vanished now, leaving it 
fascinating but very matter-of-fact sci- 
ence and study. 

Mr. Edward Groh, 
nent of New York's collectors, was talking 
of the fact the other day. 

“When I started out to collect coins,’ he 
said, “it was perfectly possible for one to 
make a fine collection of the different kinds 
of American money simply by keeping a 
sharp lookout on the currency of the day. 
Now could not make even 
collection in such a way. Generally speak- 
ing, all the money that has become worth 
more than its face value has been absorbed 
by amateurs, or has fallen into the hands 
of dealers. The only way to gather rare 
pieces is to buy of dealers or attend auction 


so as 


so is 


of 


a 


one of the most emi- 


one a passable 


sales of private collections. 

‘* But, as I said, when I was a young fel- 
low, things were different. Take the 1804 
cent, for instance. One was sold in this 
city not months ago for $200. I re- 
member finding a half-dozen of those very 
coins when 1 was a boy, simply by examin- 
ing the change that through my 
hands. It paid one to examine change then 
I never let a single piece slip by unnoted. 
The story of George W. Mickley’s chase 
after the 1799 cent illustrates the difference 
of methods then and now. 

‘““Mr. Mickley wasn't a collector when he 
started to hunt for that cent, but. he had 
been born in the year 1799, and wanted the 
coin for pocket-piece. Nowadays he 
could have found out the whereabouts of 
«very cent of that mintage simply by con- 
sulting any dealer in town. As it was, he 
had to go about it in the old way. Now it 
happens that the 1799 cent the rarest 
known, and it was years before Mr. Mick- 
ley had his ambition to possess one ful- 
filled. By that time he had become so in- 
terested in examining coins and consulting 
with collectors all over the country that 
he had become quite an enthusiast on the 
subject himself, When he died a few 
years ago he left one of the finest private 
coin collections in the country. 


many 


passed 


a 


is 


“When the new silver coinage was mint- 
ed after the war, the collector of coins had 
a rare chance. Hundreds of people in the 
country and in small towns had been hoard- 
ing away quantities of the old Spanish- 
American silver against a rainy day. They 
were of the sort who considered a stock- 
ing a far safer depositing place for their 
fortune than a bank. But as soon as the 
new silver appeared they were in the great- 
est haste to exchange the oid for it. So 
the towns were flooded for a time with 
this old silver. I managed to pick up a 
complete set of it at face value. 

“No, I don't think that many valuable 
coins are hidden up in the country to-day. 
Coin collectors have been everywhere. 
There are many people all over the coun- 
try, however, who have old coins which 
they imagine are worth a great deal. Every 
month hundreds of letters pour into the 
New York Numismatic Society asking for 
values upon coins that are practically 
worthless. And it is easy to see from the 
tone of the letters that the writers con- 
sider themselves the possessors of real 
treasures. It is odd the toolish notions most 
people have on this subject. They seem te 
think that any coin over fifty years old is 
something remarkable. One woman wrote 
down the other day: 


“*T have a dime of the year 1844. I have 
been told that it is worth $1,000. Is this 
so?" A man writes: ‘I have an Irish shil- 
ling of the year 1765.’ He takes for granted 
“that this is something wonderful. 

“ Not long ago, too, a minister came into 
the society's rooms with a bag of the old 
Spanish-American coppers. There were sev- 
eral hundreds of them. They had been left 
him by an old lady, a parishioner of his, in 
her will. Doubtless she thought she had 
bequeathed him a small fortune. He 
thought so, too. Well, there was one coin 
in the lot that was worth about 50 cents. 
The rest would sell for 75 cents a hun- 
dred. When I told him this he wouldn't 
believe me. I took him around to one of 
our leading dealers, who offered him the 
exact price I had named. Even then he 
seemed scarcely convinced.” 

During the civil war Mr. Groh made his 
famous collection of copperheads, which 
he has since presented to the New York 
Numismatic Society. There are about 3,500 
pieces in all, representing every State, 
town, and business house in which such 
coins were issued. 


“It wasn't necessary to approach a deal- 
er fer one of them," said Mr, Groh, “I 
simply gathered specimens of those about 
me as they were issued, and I corresponded 
and traded with collectors in all our East- 
ern towns and cities. Then after the war 
I traveled through the West collecting and 
trading as I went. No, I don’t remember 
any remarkable experiences or histories 


| 


| 


connected with them. There was very lit- 
tle of that sort of thing in coin collecting 
even then. 

“TI recollect a friend 
a streak of luck once. While riding in 
street car he happened to sit next to 
young fellow from the country who had a 
bag in his lap. The top of the bag fell 
open, and my friend saw it was filled with 
coppers, Being an ardent numismatist he 
entered into conversation with the strang- 


of mine having 
a 
a 


er, and ended by making him an offer for | 


the whole. I think he paid $2 or $3. When 
he got the bag home and went through its 


Island shilling. 
F200." 


“TI wonder if-that could explain an expe- | 


about which I have often 
Mr. E. Gilbert, when 
“It was in this way: I 
had bought a bag cof coppers from a curio 


rience of mine 
wondered,” said 
heard the story. 


dealer, had glance e ‘areless- | ss . 
glanced through them careless | certain battlefield, &c. 


ly, and laid the bag on my office desk, 


he | 
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when a young friend of mine from Yonkers | 


happened in. He saw the coppers and 


| presence, 


asked me if I wanted to sell them, since his | 


brother was interested in collecting and 
might like to have them. I replied that I 
hada't examined them carefully, but would 
be willing to take $2 for the lot. So he car- 
ried the bag away. 
turned to New York, bringing the bag with 
him. In the car on his way down he fell 
into conversation about the coppers 
a man beside him. The stranger began 
to look through the bag with interest, and 
suddenly held up a coin. * Would you like 
to sell this one?’ he asked. Mr. Holbrook 
replied that it wasn't his, but he supposed 
he could arrange it, and asked what the 
other would give for it. ‘Two dollars,’ 
was the reply. As this was all I had asked 
for the entire collection, Mr. Holbrook felt 
privileged to close the bargain. When he 
told me the story I wondered, and have 
often wondered since, what coin it was that 
[ overlooked and how much of a find the 
other fellow made.” 

It was up in the town of Catskill, about 
1845, that Mr. Gilbert began to collect 
American cents. He is to-day one of the 
greatest authorities in this branch of nu- 
mismatics. Especially is he noted for his 
collections of the different varieties of the 
17% and 174 cents and as a judge of these. 

‘““My brother, a friend, and I started out 
to collect coins when we were boys,” 
Mr. Gilbert. “There was the 
rivalry among. us. Any American cent 
could be had in those days for a cent. There 
were few interested in the pursuit then. 
We boys were known to all the trades 
people in town, and were permitted to rum- 
mage through their money drawers at will. 
We used to ransack the town from one end 
to the other, examining every bit of change 
we could find, on the chance of finding a 
coin the other fellows didn’t have. That 
sort of hunting lent a delight to the gath- 
ering of rare bits of currency of which the 
collector of to-day knows absolutely noth- 
ing. Before Il ever went to a dealer I had 
about 3,000 pieces to my credit. I had 
bought out both my brother and my friend 
by that time. 

‘““My brother was a born mechanic, and 
I well remember how he used his skill in 
this line to get the better of me, once, in 
our competition for coins. He constructed 
a little cabinet, perfect in workmanship, 
with rows of little drawers, in which his 
coins were arranged. I kept a sharp eye 
on the contents of those drawers, and if I 
discovered a piece of money there which 
was different from any I had, I immedi- 
ately started out through the town to 
search till I found one like it. One day as 
we were comparing collections, we went 
through the cabinet from the top drawer 
to the last. Then my brother suddenly 
‘lifted a false bottom in the cabinet, and 
there, beneath, to my amazement, lay a 
eomplete layer of coins I had never seen, 
You can imagine his triumph, and the en- 
ergy with which I labored for weeks after- 
ward to duplicate those coins. 

“It is very seldom that a valuable coin 
is found by chance in this country. Once, 
while looking over a lot of old coins in a 
curio shop at Nassau and Ann Streets, I 
came across one with which I was not fa- 
miliar. I bought it for 20 cents. On investi- 
gation I found | had purchased a side-view 
Montreal penny, worth $25. Then, about ten 
years ago, in tearing down an old colonial 
house in New York, a workman came 
across a Nova-Constellatio cent of 1773. 
He brought it to me, and asked 75 cents for 
it. The coin is not a particularly rare one, 
but this specimen was still bright and 
unused, and that made it worth about $10. 


“The history of a coin seldom affects its 
value. Its rarity and condition are what 
count. Of course there are exceptions, like 
the Juxon Medal coin, for which the Brit- 
ish Museum paid £770. It is simply a five- 
crown piece. Its value lay in the fact that it 
had belonged to King Charles the First, 
who, just before his execution, presented it 
to Bishop William Juxon, who attended 
him. 


‘Sometimes, also, the history of a coin 
may be valuable in so much as it helps to 
establish its authenticity. I have a ‘ bar 
cent,’ for instance, which has been in my 
possession for thirty years. I received it 
from a gentleman who had owned it for 
forty years. This precludes the possibility 
of my coin’s being counterfeit, which a 
great many so-called ‘ bar cents' are. 

“But many of the stories told of coins 
are not to be relied upon. I remember when 
I was a young fellow, a friend of mine was 
competing for a prize at the high school, 
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scholar 
the 


which 
who 


was to be awarded to the 
could present the teacher with 
specimen of mineral from the 
rounding country. I had such a_ piece, 
found in one of my rambles. I gave it to 
my friend, and he won the prize. 

“Well, I he thought he should 
make me some return for my mineral, and 
knowing that I was interested in coins he 


suppose 


bought @ number for me one day when he 


came down to New York. One of these was 
a Greek coin. When he brought it to me 
it was carefully wrapped up in tissue pa- 
and he made quite a little of it. 
told me that it had been picked up on a 
certain Grecian battlefield beside s.me hu- 
The natural supposition 
that it had belonged to a hero, who had it 
on his person when he fell. I treasured this 
for a long time. One day 


bones. 


York, and I dropped into a little curio shop 
down en the Bowery to look over some 
To my surprise, I saw there a Greek 
icentical with that which had been 
by my friend. When I 
dealer about it he started in 


coins 
coin 

ques- 
to 


given me 
tioned the 


| tell me the same story I had heard regard- | 


ing m.ne it had been 
I said nothing, 
American 
while the dealer, forgetting 
pulled out a drawer behind 
It was filled with others of those 
Greek coins. Each, I had 
picked up that very battlefield 


beside the bones of the same warrior. 
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bse advertising,” 
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'M through 
said the young 
my fling at trade 

illegitimate tricks, and I've sworn off from 

cultivation of the public in ways 
that are dark. 

“It was about six months ago that I first 

to irregular methods of securing 

patronage. Things were going fairly well 
with me them, but I made up my mind that 

I was entitled to still more business, and 


resorted 


| in order to secure my just deserts availed 


advertising 
small-fry 
wrote 


idiotic 
with 


those 
popular 


of 


80 


myself of one 
now 
tradesmen and professional men. I 
letters to total strangers whose names had 
been picked haphazard out of directories 
and newspapers, and inclosed bilis for 
rendered. These letters were all 


modeled on the same copy. In them I 


keenest | Suavely expressed my hope that the cuspids 


and bicuspids of my unknown patrons had 


been in good condition since I last treated | 


them, and I generously suggested that, if 


they so desired, I would be pleased to have | 


them call and undergo a final dental ex- 
amination as a guarantee of thorough satis- 


faction before the payment of the inclosed 


| bills, which ranged from $25 to $50. 


“Of course I never expected to get any 
monéy out of these bills. My object in 
sending them was to arouse curiosity among 
the fictitious debtors who, having never 
even heard of me professionally or other- 
would naturally be anxious to find 
out something about me and the strange 
circumstances of their unmerited bills. I 
had pursued this plan for about four 
months with tolerable success, when I sent 
out a bill and the stereotyped letter to a 
man who lived on West Twenty-third 
Street, and may be called Whitman for the 
purpose of the story. His bill was for $25. 
That letter, like all the others, was only a 
stray shot fired at a very elusive target, and 
the chance of getting a reply was only one 
in a thousand. In that particular case 
the long shot won, and two days after mail- 
ing the letter | was honored with-a call 
from Mr. Whitman. He had a decidedly 
strenuous manner, and his opening remarks 
fairly swept me off my feet. 

*“* Hello, Doe,’ he said, briskly. ‘I got 
your letter yesterday, and I was mighty 
glad to see that you are disposed to be so 
accommodating about that work you did on 
my teeth last week. The fact is you did an 
infernally poor job. The plugs have all 
fallen out already, and you warranted them 
for ten years. That being the case, it's 
nothing more than common justice that you 
should fix me up again. I had intended to 
kick against paying your bill, but since you 
are willing to rectify your mistake, why, 
I'll give you another trial, and if you do all 
right the second trip, I'll pay you the $25 
without a murmur.’ 

“T stared at Mr. Whitman in amazement 
Quite certain was I that never before had I 
met the gentleman, and consequently I was 
positive that I had never plugged his teeth. 
On the impulse of the moment | said as 
much. 

““* My dear, Sir,’ I gasped, ‘ You must be 
mistaken in your dentist. I have no recol- 
lection of having done any work for you.’ 


“Mr. Whitman glared at me ferociously 
‘Oh, ho,’ he growled, ‘so you are going to 
try to deny your butchery, are you? You're 
going to try to put it off on somebody else, 
are you? Well, Sir, you can't do anything 
of the kind. Fortunately I've got your bill 
right here to prove that you, and nobody 
else, did it. If you didn’t tinker with my 
teeth you have no business to send me a 
bill for dental services. But you did send 
me a bill—and for $25, too—so you can't go 
back on your own work.’ 

“Without a doubt Mr. Whitman was the 
coolest customer I ever met. If he had not 
been quite so brazen I think I should have 
had the audacity to insist that there was 
some mistake, and I should have trumped 
up some explanation that would have 
seemed half way plausible, but, as it was, 
his nerve far exceeded my own, and his 
high-handed attack so thoroughly undid me 


He 


was ;} 


the | 


20, 1901. 


sSur- ; 
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“What is known as the Steigerwalt vae 
riety of the '94 cent has an interesting his- 
tory. There are about sixty known varie- 
ties of this cent. Each varies in some par- 
ticular from all the rest, showing it to have 
by a different die, but often 
riation is so slight that only an ex- 
detect it. I have fifty-five or 
fifty-six of these sixty varieties, and I 
erisinally had the Steigerwalt variety also. 
Unfortunately, I did not recognize the fact. 
The like the variety known as 
No classified it as such, and as 
such solc it to Mr. F. Bowman of Brook- 
lyn. Wher the Bowman collection was sold 
the ceuler who the coins for 
auction, failed to the mistake, and 
as a No, 44 it was purchased by Mr. Stei- 
gerwalt of Philadelphia. It he who 
discovered the difference, and whose name 
was to the which the only 
kind known. Its value is about 


been struck 
the vi 


pert can 


colt 1S 8O 


44 that I 


catalogued 
notice 


was 


given coin, is 


one of its 
$50 

‘No, coin collecting doesn’t pay as an in- 
vestment. lifetime, perhaps, a 
man may chance piece he may be 
able to with large profit. But the 
lover of coins never thinks of that. Gener- 
ally he will buy a at 
A few months afterward 
one the kind which 
condition, Well, he 
price for and sacrifices 
what he can get for it, may trade it 
for another, or give it away It is seldom 
that a collector is able to sell his collection 


Once in a 
upon a 


sell 


certain price. 
may hear of 
is in a little 
a higher 
the first for 


coin a 
he 
of same 
better pays 
this, 


or he 


‘for what he gave for it.” 


muster 
lie. He 
it up 


couldn't 
single 
followed 


of me I 
invent 


life 
to 
advantage 


for the 
conrage 
his 


that 
the 
saw 
boldly 

‘Tm ready 
now,’ he 
patients 
too. We 
oft. I always 
job over with 


one 


and 


to go to work right 
that you have no 
can be ready, 
it, straight 
disagreeable 


for 
‘and 
waiting, 
may as well 
like to 
as soon as possible.’ 

\s the gentleman delivered himseif of 
this bit of wisdom he plumped himself 
down in the operating chair and opened his 
mouth to inquiring gaze. The first 
look amazed me. 1 such a set 
of teeth. Clearly somebody had been peg- 
ging away at them, and quite recently, too, 
and the bungling the incompetent workman 
had been guilty of was frightful to contem- 
plate. He had bored and filed and gouged 
recklessly, and the Whitman had 
called upon me to do was to fill the cavities 
and otherwise repair the damage inflicted 
by my Whit- 
man noted my expression of disgust. 

“*T'm not that you feel like 
kicking yourself around the block,’ he said. 
“You certainly must admit that it is about 
the sorriest job ever inflicted on man's 
mouth. Lord, I should think you'd le 
awake nights, lambasted as you must be by 
such diabolical butch- 


you 
said, I see 
and soon 
get at 


get a 


my 


never saw 


task 


obstreperous predecessor. 


surprised 


your conscience for 
ery.’ 

‘T suppose I have 
even then, and won out 
but one glance at that infernal bill settied 
me, and I went to work.* It took me six 
mortal hours to get Mr. Whitman's mouth 
into He fairly beamed 
upon me when the ordeal was over. 

“* You're the right kind of chap after 
all,’ he said ‘I guess you do know your 
business, in spite of your first blunder. [I 
don't know what was the matter with you 
the other day. You must have been rattled 
or something. Here, Sir, are your $25. 

“Mr. Whitman laid down the money and 
clapped on his hat and was out of the 
office before IT could say ‘scat,’ and I sat 
down and wept over the paltry sum I had 
received for a difficult piece of work that 
would have been cheap at $75." 


job 
in my contention, 


could denied the 


respectable shape. 


‘Hunting for a Lost Mine. 


OWN in Faulkner County, Ark., not 
far from the town of Conway, there 
is a little stream called Gold Creek. 

When citizens of the sleepy village have 
nothing else to do they go out in the woods 
and beat up and down its banks in search 
of a lost mine. When the farmers get their 
crops “ laid by "’ they do the same thing. 

This information was imparted by one of 
Little Rock's capitalists who was here re- 
cently in the interest of a railroad which 
at present exists only on paper. 


“The belief that there is an Eldorado in 
that section,’ he said, “is. not based 
wholly on tradition. There no doubt 
that an Irishman who visited that section, 
then a wilderness, in 1860, brought to Lit- 
tle Rock a pocket full of gold nuggets. He 
was caught in the maelstrom of civil war 
and was shot through the breast at Pea 
Ridge. Before he died he told a number of 
persons, including the army surgeon who 
attended him, that he had discovered rich 
deposits about thirty miles west of Little 
Rock, near a small mountain water course, 
which he described. Gold Creek, as it is 
now called, in geographical location and 
physical appearance seemed to tally with 
his description. Hence the intermittent 
search for a lost mine. 

“It is said, but this part of the story is 
pure tradition which I have never been able 
to trace to any authentic source, that a 
farmer in that vicinity, shortly after the 
war, shot a wild turkey and found in its 
crop a gold nugget the size of a pea.” 


is 


Bow Wow! 


Can it be said of a satlor that he has gone 
to the bow-wows if he is in the dog watch 
on a bark*® 















In Extremis. 


When the face of the dying turns gray, 
And the time has come 

When the soul must wend its way 
To its last. long, home, 

Who is it bends over the dying 
Of all that are human— 

Last seen by the sufferer helpless lying? 
'Tis the form of a woman. 


Mother, or sister, or wife, 
Or some sweet daughter, 
Nurses the ebbing life, 
Wets the parched lips with water, 
Plies every loving art 
To comfort the one that is going, 
From her own half-broken, aching heart 
A last sad smile bestowing. 


O women of all the lands, 
In the future as in the past, 
To your pitying hearts and tender hands 
We all must come at last; 
We may trifle, neglect, disdain, 
But to you and to none other 
We turn in our sore distress and pain— 
Wife, sister, daughter, mother. 
-—The late THOMAS DRIFFILL 
Independent. 


in The 


Trotters vs. Pacers. 
From Scribner's. 

The whole question between trotters and 
pacers is very interesting. I suppose there 
is no doubt which is the handsomer gait. 
But pacing has its advantages. It is easier 
for the animal. It is sometimes said that 
pacing is the device of short-bodied horses 
to prevent interfering. A pacer advances 
both legs on the same side at once, so that 
his fore leg is out of the way when he ad- 
vances his hind leg. A trotter does just the 
reverse, He advances at the same time the 
fore and hind legs on different sides, so 
that his fore leg may be in the way when 
he advances his hind leg. But I do not see 
that pacers are shorter bodied than trot- 
ters. A short-bodied horse is likely to 
avoid interfering by resorting to the ugly 
device of going wide behind. My belief is 
that pacing is the expedient of the animal 
to lessen the shock of the resistance of the 
hard ground as he increases his speed. As 
a matter of fact pacing is not so hard on 
horses as trotting. I said to a blacksmith 
in a Western town, a devout man whose 
prayers and exhortations I had heard at the 
village prayer meeting and in whose shop, 
a pleasant retreat cooled by some umbra- 
geous maples, | loved to pass the morning 
hours; a very nice fellow, from whom 1 
thought I got the real truth a little straight- 
er than from any one else in the neighbor- 
hood: ‘‘ Now, this is a great country for 
harness horses, and you shoe most of the 
horses about here and ought to know their 
feet better than any one else; which do you 
say last the longest, the feet of the trotters 
or the pacers?" He said, “ Undoubtedly 
the pacers.” 


Her Red Shoes. 
Jacob A. Riis in The Outlook, 

In a report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation I read the other day that of kinder- 
garten children in an Eastern city who 
were questioned 63 per cent. did not know 
a robin, and more than half had not seen 
a dandelion in its yellow glory. And yet 
we complain that our cities are misgov- 
erned! You who think that the teaching 
of “civies’’ in the school covers it all, I 
am not speaking to you. You will never 
understand. But the rest of you who are 
willing to sit with me at the feet of little 
Molly and learn from her, listen: She was 
poor and ragged and starved. Her home 
was a hovel. We were debating, some good 
women who knew her and I, how best to 
make a merry Christmas for her, and my 
material mind hung upon ciothes and boots 
and rubbers, for it was in Chicago. But 
the vision of her soul was a pair of red 
shoes! Her heart craved them; aye, 
brethren, and she got them. Not for all 
the gold in the Treasury would I have 
trodden it under in pork and beans, smoth- 
ered it in—no, not in rubber boots, though 
the mud in the city by the lake be both 
deep and black. They were the window, 
those red shoes, through which her little 
captive soul looked out and yearned for 
the beauty of God's great world. Could I 
forget the blue boots with the tassels 
which I worshipped in my boyhood? Nay, 
friends, the robin and the dandelion we 
must put back into those barren lives if we 
would have good citizenship. They and 
the citizenship are first cousins. We 
robbed the children of them, or stood by 
and saw it done, and it is for us to restore 
them. That is my answer to the mission- 
ary who writes to ask what is the “* most 
practical way of making good Christians 
and American citizens "’ out of the immi- 
grants who sit heavy on her conscience, as 
well they may 


Conditions in Russia. 
From The Spectator. 

The unavoidable expenditure is so great 
that the -~Russian Treasury needs, besides 
loans, the help of new and drawing taxes 
which cannot be imposed. The bureau- 
cracy is dully dissatisfied, for it distrusts 
its chiefs, and is aware that the only meth- 
ods it knows or can use no longer meet the 
necessities of a growing society. The edu- 
cated clas which has grown bigger, is in 
a fever of discontent at its want of free- 
dom, its ill-standing with the bureaucracy, 
and its open war with the Education De- 
partment. The students have struck 
throughout Russia, which means that the 
intelligent are against the Government, The 
men of the creeds outside the Orthodox 
Church, Catholics, Dissenters, Jews, and 
heretics, who, though powerless as organi- 
zations, collectively number millions, are 
raging at the orders and the counsels issued 
or suggested by M. Pobiedonostzeff, the 
Russian Laud, with Laud’s brains and also 
his incapacities. The workmen produced, 
as it were, by the new industrial mania, 
feel the effect of the failure of profits, and 
ferment like our own poor fishermen at 
Grimsby; and there is unrest even among 
the peasantry, who have been pressed by 
bad harvests, and by those low prices for 
all they have to sell which seem to be 




















nearly. upiversal throughout the world. Ac- 
cording to the French correspondent, who 
is confirmed by many isolated, and as it 
were casual, telegrams, they are revealing = 
their temper in the terrible way so long 
and so well known in ‘the East—using the 
toreh instead of the rifle.*'"*In the coun- 
try, and even in the towns, another grave 
symptom; burning of forests, burning of 
houses, burning of factories, too frequent 
and too systematically carried out to be 
put down to natural causes or to accident. 
Once more le coq rouge (i. e., fire) has been 
let loose. Every one says it and every one 
krows it."" And lastly we suspect, though 
this is not mentioned by the correspond- 
ent, on the evidence of many careful narra- 
tives from Siberia and China, and the end- 
lese commissions of investigation noticed 
in accounts from St. Petersburg, that the 
great officials are getting a little " out of 
hand,” and not only colliding with each 
other even more than usual, but evading 
supreme orders with a view to please im- 
mediate superiors or allies in the bureau- 
cracy. 


Lives for Cricket and Football. 
From The Cornhill. 

He has a slight, youthful figure, dressed 
in the latest mode. His face is smooth 
and bland, adorned with an adolescent mus- 
tache. He has neat, smooth hair, growing 
quite low on his forehead, and showing as 
little tendency to baldness as when he was 
sixteen. He has bright, amiable, and ab- 
solutely expressionless eyes. His habits 
ure as simple as his face. He rises at a 
reasonably early hour, and after a good 
breakfast reads all about cricket or foot- 
ball, as the case may be, in the paper. He 
reads tather slowly, and this occupation, 
together with answering a few invitations 
to play games—he writes more slowly than 
he reads—takes up his time till luncheon. 
After luncheon he plays an athletic game. 
In the evening he may possibly go to a 
play, avoiding those which are suspected 
of having anything clever in them; or he 
may dance, or play a mild game of cards. 
If he has no such amusement, he is quite 
willing to talk from dinner to bed time 
about the game he has played in the after- 
noon. This is his life in London—hea!thy 
and English. In the country there are more 
games and less newspapers. He never 
talks or listens to others talking about 
politics, or literature, or anything of that 
kind, not so much because it bores him as 
because he does not understand a word of 
it. I doubt if he was really aware until 
lately that anybody really cared for any- 
thing except games. The war forced him 
to recognize that other transactions take 
place in life, but I think he will soon for- 
get it. For the moment he has siightly 
modified his habit of estimating all men 
according to their proficiency in some 
game or sport, but the habit will reassert 
itself before long. Even now he never men- 
lions Gen. Baden-Powell without adding 
that he kept goal at Charterhouse. 


Eels in the Northwestern Pacific. 
From Chambers's Journal. 

One singular thing about the eels on 
Strong's Island is that they hibernate, in a 
fashion, on the sides, or even summits, of 
the mountains nearly 2,000 feet high. Se- 
lecting, or perhaps making, a depression in 
the soft moss-covered soil, the ugly creat- 
ures fit themselves into it compactly, and 
remain there for weeks, or even months, at 
a time. AS many as thirty of these holes 
have been counted, all tenanted, within a 
few square yards; some were quite con- 
cealed by vegetable débris or moss, others 
were exposed to view, with the broad, flat 
head of the slippery occupant resting on 
the margin or doubled back upon its body. 


The fish showed no alarm; but if poked 
with a stick they would extricate them- 
selves and slide slowly away. In the 


streams these fish are very voracious, prey- 
ing on the crayfish—a crustacean of which 
the natives are very fond, but do not cap- 
ture for fear their hands might come in 
contact with the dreaded toan. The writer 
had a proof of the voracity of the eel one 
afternoon, when he had shot a pigeon be- 
side a mountain stream After plucking 
and cleaning the bird he proceeded to wash 
it by dipping and moving 1 about in the 
water, when it was suddenly torn out of 
his hand and quickly »«'/allowed by a dis- 
gustingly bloated reddish-colored eel about 
four feet in length. That pigeon had cost 
him two hours’ tramping through the rain- 
sodden mountain forest; so, loading his 
gun, he followed the thief down the stream 
to where the water was but a few inches 
deep, and then blew its head off. 


Mr. Whistler and a Misfit Hat. 


From The Ladies’ Home Journal, 

The most picturesque figure in American 
art to-day is James Abbott McNeill Whis- 
tler. He lives in England, and no end of 
stories concerning his eccentricities circu- 
late there. 

While he was trying on a hat in a Lon- 
don shep one day a customer rushed in and, 
mistaking him for a clerk, exclaimed: “I 
say, this ‘at does not fit.” 

The artist eyed him for a minute, and 
then replied scornfully: ‘* Neither does your 
coat, and I'll be hanged if I like the color 
of your trousers.” 


The Procession at Portal. 
From Donahoe's. 

The parishioners of Portal are a hardy 
race of fisher people, frugal and conserva- 
tive in all that is religious and patriotic. 
They are tenacious of their right to the 
van, 

Yesterday these women toiled all day in 
the sea; they may have been seen tramp- 
ing home at night barefooted, with the 
heavy poles of their nets strapped across 
their shoulders. They are the salt of a 
good cause. Away at their own village, 
when a church was about to be built, did 
not these same fisherwomen bring in 
baskets on their backs the stones from 
the qugrries by the cliffs? To-day they are 
dressec. so beautifully that only French fru- 
gality and good taste could manage it. Of 
course, their attire is old-fashioned—was 
out of date before their grandmothers were 


mst 
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born, They have color enough, and to 
spare; iilac in ‘their’ caps, short black 
kirtles, white stockings, low sabots, plaid 
shawls; others, again, have the crimson 
petticoat of Connemara, black silk shawts, 
and muslin caps. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
went to Portal to study their costume, and 
we ean vonceive Millet idealizing their lives 
upon canvas as naturally as he has done 
thore-of the peasants in the “ Angelus." 
Behind them in the procession came a body 
of men one does not expect to see in such 
a place at such a time. They are the sail- 
ors of the French Republic—“ blue jackets " 
in their parade uniform. They carry a 
mode! of a ship, and a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin under the folds of the tricolor. An 
old priest, the naval Chaplain, accompanies 
them. 





Collegians Will Please Read. 
From The Christian Endeavor World. 

Of course the college yell is the chief 
study of the curriculum, but it would be 
well to add a little Greek or geology as side 
electives. 

“ Athletics is one thing. “gym” Is an- 
other. The first means a broken kneepan 
and glory; the: second means drudgery and 
a strong boly. Take your pick. 

A college course is like a railroad track. 
‘Push the youngster out on it,” some folks 
say, ‘and he cannot get off. It makes no 
difference whether he knows where he is 
going or not.’ But they do not run their 
railroad trains that way. Indeed, a definite 
purpose deubles the value of a_ college 
course. 

Make it a rule never to guy a professor 
till you have achieved a grade of over {0 in 
his classes. By that time you may have 
lost the desire to guy him. 

An hour's brisk walking and three hours’ 
study will accomplish more than no hour's 
walking and five hours’ study. Make your 
heels save your head. 

“The midnight oil" is the “ midmght 
spoil "spoiled health, spoiled scholarship, 
spoiled stamina, spoiled ambitions, 

Do not be so particular about going to a 
famous college. Make the college you go to 
famous, 

College students think the heavens will 
fall when they fall out with the Faculty. 
The heavens do fall—fall to laughing. 

The hazing spirit creates a denser haze 
in the college atmosphere than any other 
kind of fog. Scatter it—with gunpowder, if 
necessary. 


Gun and Armor. 

Hudson Maxim in Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 

There has been a constant rivalry 
tween the shipbuilder and armorer on the 
one hand, and the gun, gunpowder, and 
projectile manufacturer on the other hand. 
Every improvement in armor plate has been 
met by a further advance, either in the 
gun, the projectile, or the propelling charge 
of gunpowder. An armormaker would an- 
nounce the production of a_ steel plate 
which no existing cannon could penetrate. 
Then the projectiles were made conical, 
and with a sharp point, having a fine 
temper, and the gun was rifled to give the 
projectile rotation and true flight, and the 
guns were made to load at the breech in- 
stead of the muzzle, adding greatly to the 
rapidity and facility of fire. Another in- 
ventor then came forward with a method 
for hardening the surface of the plate by 
a process bearing his name. A Harveyized 
plate is so hard that it cannot be scratched 
with a file or cut with a cold chisel, Nickel 
was put in the plate, adding still more to 
its hardness and toughness. Then smoke- 
less powder was produced, developing much 
greater energy than its old black prede- 
cessor, and made to burn with accelerating 
combustion, and with it projectiles could 
be hurled with such velocity that the en- 
ergy of their impact could not be resisted 
by either the projectile or the plate, and 
the gun had to be lengthened and strength- 
ened forward to meet the new demands upon 
it. ‘bhe limit in weight of armor plate was 
soon reached. Twelve inches in thickness 
came to be about the maximum for the 
belt of the strongest warship, for she could 
not carry thicker and float. The projectile 
was still more improved, being made of 
the finest forged steel and tempered with 
greet skill. Then came Kruppized plate, 
and the projectile was again turned aside 
or smashed upon its surface. Lastly, a soft 
nose made-of mild steel was placed on the 
point of the armor-piercing projectile, and 
the gunner could again laugh at the thick- 
est Kruppized piate that could be carried 
by the battleship. 


be- 


Conservative South Carolina. 
From The Independent. 

Most of the distinct plantation dialects 
are found in South Carolina, whose people 
have been credited with more characteristic 
individuality than those of any other State. 
Certainly they are in many respects the 
most conservative. There are still in use at 
every session of the Legislature the heavy 
gold-headed mace, overtopped by its pointed 
crown, that was sent over for use by the 
Colonial Government, and the sword of 
state, with the King’s monogram on the 
scabbard. Here, too, as in no other State, 
the presiding officers of the Legislature 
still appear in long velvet gowns, the one in 
various shades of purple, the other in dif- 
ferent hues of blue. 

Here the courtly of old 


gentleman the 


school still addresses a married woman as 


“Mistress Smith ”"’ or ‘‘ Mistress Jones,"’ as 
the case may be, and he in turn is copied 
by the negro. 

The word hair and kindred words are 
still pronounced as spelled in the time of 
Chaucer. The dropping of the ‘“u” in 
“honor’’ and its companion words, and 
the second “1” in such words as “ trav- 
eler,”” has never been encouraged, though 
the public schools have discontinued their 
use. Not many years ago a boy was cor- 
rected by his teacher for spelling ‘‘ labor” 
with a ‘“‘u.”’ He was told he would be 
marked for speliing incorrectly. 





“If I leave out the ‘u,’” he said, ‘“‘ my 
father will switch me; if I put it in, you 
mark me. What am I to do?” 

It is needless to say that the father was 
a stickler for the old régime 

This same “u" in “honor, * favor,” 





FROM THE. CURRENT MAGAZINES. 


‘toms. 


—_—<——— 





&e., was at one time dropped in England, 
but restored to use in 1843. 

It is surprising to find in South Caroling, 
settled largely by Huguenots, sa little of the 
French element in either language or cus- 
The French in Leutsiana made a 
great effort to retain the language and 
customs of the mother country. 
ten years ago there was but one magazine 
published in Louisiana, and that was en- 
tirely in French. 


Rondel. 


Before Love's wings were clipped 
How merrily he flew! 
‘Neath Summer skies of blue, 
O’er flowers divinely lipped. 





jold pinions, azure tipped, 
Brought messages from you. 

Before Love's wings were clipped 
How merrily he flew! 


Too deep in joy we dipped, 

Sweet, hidden things we knew; 
So strong the fair plumes grew, 
To heaven we might have slipped— 
Before Love's wings were clipped! 


—CONSTANCE FARMAR in The Smart 
Set. 





Graceful Old Age. 


From The Quiver. 

There comes a time, he says, when cricket 
and foothall have to be relinquished. The 
least possible feeling of stiffness, the 
slighest imaginable vision of a paunch, the 
fear of risking the precious life of a pater- 
familias, teach caution and restraint from 
these rude sports. Without exereise—eager, 
energizing, if gentler than of old—a vista 
displays itself of stiffness becoming invet- 
erate, and a pleasing fullness of frame be- 
coming eorpulence. Obesity, shortness of 
breath, decrepitude, crowd upon the vis- 
ion. The outlook was hopeless until tennis 


was invented and golf rediscovered. This 
latter game has done and is doing much 
to make old age graceful. Some people 


think that because they are old they are 
worthless, and, not trying what they can 
do, give themselves up to idleness and self- 


indulgence. This did not John Locke, for 
he began his ‘‘ Fourth Letter on Tolera- 
tion" only a few weeks before he died. 


The fire of Galileo’s genius burned to the 
very end. Sir Edward Coke spent the last 
six years of his life revising and improving 
the works upon which his fame now rests. 
John Wesley, only the year before he died, 
wrote: ““[f am now an old man, decayed 
from head to foot. * * * However, blessed 
be God! I do not slack my labors; I can 
preach and write still." We can all think 
of old people whose age was as graceful 
as it was useful because they were unlike 
the lad who wrote home from school that 
he felt ‘‘a growing indisposition to every 
kind of exertion.” Cato was eighty when 
he learned Greek, Sophocles wrote ‘ Oedi- 
pus'"’ when more than eighty, and Goethe 
finished *‘ Faust’ when eighty years were 
passed. Ranke and Moltke in Germany, 
Gladstore and Tennyson in England, Whit- 
tier and Holmes in America, have given us 
a graceful object lesson of old men working 
hard to the last. 





Why Are We Right-Handed? 


From Pearson's Magazine. 

How often does one hear a fond mother 
saying, ‘“‘ Right hand, dear,’ to a child 
who puts out a left in greeting, or who 
prefers to use its left hand for holding a 
spoon or a knife. Many wise doctors now 
advise mothers to allow their children to 
use either hand without any preference. 

Sir James Sawyer, M. D., has probably 
hit upon the most plausible reason for the 
right-handedness of the human race. In 
those early days, he says, when those 
might take who had the power and those 
might keep who could, we were a fighting 
people, and a people who fought hand to 
hand. Naturally in this kind of fighting 
it is most convenient to wield a weapon 
which can be used by one hand only, leav- 
ing the other hand and arm free for pre- 
serving balance, for defensive covering, and 
for offensive seizing. 

Now, the right hand would naturally be 
used in preference to the left for wielding 
a weapon, in order that the heart might be 
kept as far away as possible from the as- 
sault of an adversary. Hence, right-hand- 
edness arose, and was passed on from 
father to son. 

Moreover, when men first fought together 
in companies, they must soon have found 
that It was most convenient to handle their 
weapons in a uniform way. If some in a 
fighting company were right-handed, and 
others were left-handed, their weapons 
weuld be continually clashing. Whether 
drilling or fighting, the men would need 
more space for wielding their weapons. 
If, on the other hand, each man used his 
sword or his staff with the same hand as 
his neighbor employed, confusion would be 
minimized, and a symmetrical appearance 
weuld be given to the martial body. 


The Isolation of Actors. 
From The Atlantic Monthly. 


This condition, which from some im- 
portant points of view is fortunate, from 
others unfortunate, and from nearly all 
inevitable, is unique, indeed, Here we have 
the only large class of workers which 
keeps the world at arm’s length. Clergy- 
men, physicians, lawyers, architects, mer- 


chants, tradesmen, and laborers of all sorts, 
by the very terms of their toil are brought 
into constant personal contact with parish- 
ioners, patients, clients, or customers. 
Even painters and sculptors must needs be 
in touch with their patrons. But that thin, 
impassable row of blazing lamps, which 
rims the front of the stage, accomplishes 
the Great Wall of China was built to 
accomplish. Behind them is the sole ‘ pro- 
fession '’; in front of them the barbarous 
laity. If the player desired to break down 
the partition, he would scarcely be able 
to do so, From the more important social 
gatherings, which take place in the even- 
ing, both actress and actor are necessarily 
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@bsent; the actor may vote, if he can ac- 
quire a residence and contrive to be in his 
own city on election day, but it is impossi- 
bie that he should take any active part in 
politics or participate in preliminary meet- 
ings, caucuses, and “ rallies,"”” which are 
held at night; and as to attendance at 
ehurch, the player encounters, in the first 
piace, the difficulty, inseparable from his 
wandering life, of making a connection 
with a parish, and, besides, in recent years, 
fs almost constantly required to travel on 
Sunday, passing from a Saturday evening's 
performance in one town to a Monday 
fiorning’s rehearsal in another. 


—_——_ 


The Town of Tehuantepec. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

I was greatly struck with the country of 
@he isthmus between the two coasts. Eight 
er ten feet of soil is quite common, and 
enything and everything seems to grow. On 
the Pacific slope the climate is dry, but on 
the Gulf side it is wet. The isthmus, for a 
tropical climate, is considered healthy, by 
reason of the fresh current of air always 
blowing from one ocean to the other. En- 
tering the town of Tehuantepec, the rail- 
Way runs through the chief street. This 
town, to which the isthmus owes its name, 
is extremely picturesque. Strangers are al- 
most unknown, and many quaint habits, 
eustoms, and costumes still remain. Strange 
to say, however, in this very un-up-to-date, 
far-away spot, “ women's rights’ are un- 
disputed! Ninety per cent. of the trade is 
done by women; a wife has to vouch for 
her husband before he can even get credit! 
Indeed, woman reigns supreme. The mar- 
ket place presents a curious spectacle; hard- 
ly a man is to be seen; in fact, cutlery 
seems to be the only trade he is allowed to 
ply. Not only do the women predominate 
in business, but they prove beyond all 
doubt that because a woman earns a liveli- 
hood it is not necessary for her to be either 
ugly or misshapen. On the contrary, the 
women of Tehuantepec are remarkable for 
their beauty of face and form. Dark- 
skinned, with glorious soft eyes and 
masses of wavy black hair, they possess 
exquisite features and lovely teeth. They 
are the most beautiful women in Mexico, 
and their carriage at once attracts atten- 
tion. Small in stature, they are fine in 
limb; in fact, the girls of Tehuantepec 
seem born models for the artist’s brush. 


Gold and Gray. 
I told you once, sweet wife, long years ago, 
When all our blood thrilled with a youthful 
glow, 
That in the whole wide world naught could 
compare 
To the wild glory of your golden hair. 


Now a far other vision seems to rise. 
Nay! start not, dearest, with such wonder- 
ing eyes. 
A deeper beauty T have learned to see: 
That silver-gray far dearer is to me. 
—A. M. ORPEN in Chambers’s Journal. 


The Russia, Police. 
From The Independent. 

In Russia no meetings of private citizens 
for any purpose are permitted; the privi- 
lege of holding meetings is granted only to 
chartered corporations or associations. All 
crowds, except in places of amusement or 
worship, are dispersed by the police. No 
premises can be hired for the purpose of 
holding a meeting without a permit from 
the police, In St. Petersburg and some of 
the larger cities, one desiring to entertain 
a company of friends at his house must 
first procure a permit from the police; a 
most searching examination is made in 
every case, and permission is refused to 
persons of a suspicious character. 

Of course no public ball, entertainment, 

theatrical performance, &c., is allowed 
without a permit, and the police have at all 
times free access to the hall. In all thea- 
tres free seats are provided for police offi- 
cers. 
. No society, club, or association for any 
purpose may be organized without a char- 
ter; the most rigid scrutiny is exercised be- 
fore one is granted; as a result, very few 
clubs or associations of any kind have been 
authorized. Trades unions are prohibited. 
It goes without saying that the police have 
free access to all meetings of organized 
bodies. 

No church or other place of worship may 
be founded without permission from the 
police; church meetings are subject to the 
same supervision as all other meetings. 

No one is permitted to open a school for 
children or adults without permission from 
the Minister of Public Instruction; the ap- 
plicant must present a certificate of good 
moral character from the local police, and 
even then permission is often refused. 


Winning Victoria Crosses. 
From The Cornhill. 

Before Delhi on July 9 an attack of great 
strength, and marked by great daring, was 
made by the enemy, and was almost lifted 
into success by the disloyalty of a detach- 
ment of the Ninth Irregular Cavairy. They 
were on outpost duty, watching the trunk 
road. They allowed the enemy to approach 
the British position without giving warn- 
ing, and when Hills, who commanded two 
guns in front of the General's mound, ran 
out of his tent and leaped on his horse, he 
found a troop of carabineers in broken 
flight, sweeping past him, and the enemy 
almost on his guns. He shouted “ Action 
front! "’ then, to give his gunners a chance 
of firing, rode single-handed into the en- 
emy's squadrons, a solitary swordsman 
charging a regiment! He cut down the 
leading man, and wounded the second; 
then two troopers charging him at once, he 
was rolled over, man and horse, and the 
troops swept over him. Bruised and half- 
dazed, he struggled to his feet, picked up 
his sword, and was at once attacked by two 
of the rebel cavalry and a foot soldier. He 
coolly shot the first horseman riding down 
upon him, then catching the lance of the 
second in his left hand, thrust him through 
the body with his sword. He was instantly 
attacked by the third enemy, and his sword 
wrenched from him. Hills on this fell back 
upon first principles and struck his oppo- 
nent in the face repeatedly with his fist. 
But he was by this time himself exhausted, 


thought. 
' Clination subjects, 
that turns up slightly indicates eloquence, 


enemy meanwhile had galloped past the 
guns, eager to reach the native artillery, 
which they hoped would ride off with 
them. The Ninth Lancers, however, had 
turned out in their shirt sleeves, and, rid- 
ing fiercely home, drove off the enemy. 


The Pedigree Hunter. 
From The Gentleman's Magazine. 

Of late years there has sprung up a class 
of men who, for a consideration, will supply 
the would-be aristocrat with a pedigree, not 
always authentic, as we have seen in the 
Shipway case 

This pedigree may be either “ noble" or 
otherwise, according to the desire of the 
buyer. The “ otherwise’ pedigree prob- 
ably costs more time and money in the 
preparation, but it is not necessarily more 
authentic, though there is no doubt that it 
is the more honest of the two. 

Now, let us suppose that Sir Joseph 
Tompkins, the newly made Baronet, desires 
a “noble"’ descent. The Tompkins family 
itself is by no means noble. Tompkins the 
father was a builder, who made a consider- 
able sum of money, and Tompkins the 
grandfather was a grocer who waited, 
ready aproned, behind his own counter; 
Tompkins the Baronet made his fortune in 
railway contracting. Sir Joseph's memory 
goes back to the time when his grandfather, 
the grocer, was about to retire from busi- 
ness; he remembers the unsavory little shop 
just off Holborn, and he ponders on th: 
meaning of the surname Tompkins. “ No 
better not dig too deeply into the Tompkins 
family history,’ he says to the genealogist, 
“but all the same I will have a noble pedi- 
gree.”’ The paid genealogist sets to work 
and produces the required article, and a 
few weeks later a framed parchment is 
hanging up in Sir. Joseph's library—for the 
great man has a library 6f many colored 
bindings—on the top of which are the magic 


words Edward III., King of England, and | 


at the bottom, in large capitals, Sir Joseph 
Tompkins, first Baronet. 


The Chicago Crowd. 
Henry B. Fuller in The Outlook 

Towa and Wisconsin and Michigan 
Indiana and th: 
reverent, teachable. not presuming to crit! 
cise, but only too happy in the opportunity 
to admire. Every one of the ragged festi- 
vals and disheveled commemorations with 
which the city strives to mitigate the mo 
notony of an existence largely practical 
and utilitarian brings the Great West to 
fortify native faith in the local ideal, Our 
visitors are charmed by the hustle and 
clatter; they wand r innocently throug 
the less innocent streets; they climb dizzy 
heights to look down upon acres of tar 
and-gravel root 4 upon dingy miles °° 
shingled s!um 
pigeons to the green sward and rugg ' 
parapet of the Lake Front Park, whence 
across the dozens of cindered tracks ar 
the jangling freigh! trains, they dwell upon 
the prospect waterward; the fleet of sloops 
and catboats, the long line of seines dip- 
ping from the outer breakwater, the great 
elevators at the mouth of the river, and 
the solitary munbont that the majesty of 
Britain permits upon our inland seas, They 
lunch primitively on the lawns, in close as- 
sociation with the city’s unemployed and 
unesteemed, and help make the tract, when 
viewed from the upper windows of the 
hotels that face upon it, appear like an im 
mense sheet of emerald “ tanglefoot.” 


and 


Jackson and the Pattle of New Orleans. 
From Scribner’s., 

Of four British Major Generals present 
two, including Pakenham, were killed and a 
third wounded. In one regiment 505 were 
killed or wounded out of a total of 775. The 
losses of the whole command were 2,036, 
out of 6,000 engaged. Jackson lost only 8 
killed and 13 wounded on his own side of 
the river, and counting the losses in Mor- 
gan's command on the weSt bank, the ag 
gregate was only 71. It is hard to find in 
military annals a record of a defeat so 
complete, under such favorable circum- 
stances. On the British side were regular 
troops, the veterans of Salamanca, and 
Badajos, and Ciudad Rodrigo, commanded 
by officers specially selected for their skill 
and experience in actual war; while Jack- 
son commanded the most picturesque and 
motley aggregation ever brought together; 
two regiments of regulars, two brigades of 
backwoodsmen, forming the militia of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, a battalion of 
free negroes, a detachment of Lafitte’s pi- 
rates, a squad of French soldiers who had 
served under Napoleon, a battalion of San 
Domingans, another of Louisiana creoles, 
some sailors; and Jackson towering above 
them all, riding the whirlwind, and “ By 
the Eternal!" bringing order out of chaos. 
Nothing was lacking to heighten the dra- 
matic effect, and these three weeks Jack- 
son gained a popularity among the masses 
of his countrymen which no error or indis- 
cretion during the subsequent twenty-two 
years of his public life could ever shake or 
diminish. He remained in command at 
New Orleans after the close of the war, 
being retained in the army in the reduction 
of 1815 as one of the two Major Generals. 


Moods. 
Who buffets in mad endeavor 
The might of a frowning tide, 
Beaten and baffled ever, 
May perish thro’ his pride. 


Who waits in a free surrender 
The will of a flowing sea, 
Is borne on her bosom tender 
To the port where his hope may be. 
—ERNEST NEAL LYON in Harper's 
Weekly. 


Power and Nose. 


From The Ladies’ Home Journal, 

A large nose is always an unfailing sign 
of a decided character. It belongs to the 
man of action, quick to see and to seize 
opportunity. A small nose indicates a 
passive nature, one less apt to act, al- 
though he may feel as deeply. He will 
have many theories, while the possessor 
of a large nose will have deeds to show. 
Persons with small noses are most loving 
and sympathizing, but their friendship is 
not the active kind. 

A nose with the tip slightly tilted is the 
sign of the heartless flirt. A long nose 
shows dignity and repose. <A short nose, 
pugnacity and a love of gayety. An arched 
nose—one projecting at the hows 
A straight noze shows an in- 
toward serious A nose 
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wit, and imagination. If turned up much 
it shows egotism and love of luxury. A 
nose that slopes out directly from the fore- 
head. that shows no indenting between the 
eyes, indicates power. If the nose is in- 
dented deeply at the root the’ subject will 
be weak and vacillating. A nose that turns 
down signifies that the possessor is miser- 
ly and sarcastic. 


Crispi’s Virtues and Faults. 


From The Canterbury Review. 

Crispi had great virtues and great faults. 
At times he allowed himself to be carried 
away by anger, but he was never revenge- 
ful; against adversity he was as granite, 
but he was equally refractory to ideas and 


systems not his own; his faith in himself | 


was sincere, but unbounded. Averse from 
discussion and counsel, he was reputed 
foolhardy; but often uis audacity was a 
sign of his strength. 
m:galomane, but none had a nobler con- 
ception than he of the destiny of his coun- 
try. Italy, he held, should resume the glo- 
rious traditions of yore. A French biogra- 
pher, M. Narjoux, says that when Crispi 
uttered the phrase ‘‘ Civis Rumanus sum,” 
he touched the most sensitive chord of the 
people. Nor must this attitude be con- 
mned as arrogance—which it would have 
n in a smaller man—for Crispi knew 
'w to inspire the crowd with something of 
own faith, and could brace up the apa- 
«tie Italian spirit to something like his 
n energy. 

Once, when he was Foreign Minister, a 
cretary observed to him that his prede- 
sors had been wont to accompany for- 
sn diplomatists to the door of the ante- 
samber, whereas he took leave of them at 
hh threshold of his cabinet. “I am not 
ispi, but [taly,”’ returned Crispi—a phrase 
ch In the mouth of another would have 
d devison, but which upon his lips 

: sincere and spontaneous, 


Demon Repeniant. 

From a Syriac MS. in Notes and Queries. 
m onee presented himself in the 
if a human being to the custodian of 
stern monastery, requesting to be ad- 
+d as an inmate of that holy institu- 
The custodian took a fancy to the 
unger, and prevailed upon the abbot to 
nt the request. During his stay at the 
astery the demon performed all kinds 
wonderful things, thus causing the 
nouks to question whether their new asso- 
citate was at all human. They at last 
made bold to address him thus: “If thou 
rt an angel, we are not fit to live under 
same roof with thee; but if thou art an 
i spirit, it is not safe for us to harbor 
any tonger."'’ The demon then told 
«m his true story, and in doing so con- 
need them of the reality of his repentance 
rd of his desire to be received among the 
a. Upon his request all the monks 
pent three days in continuous intercession 
r the salvation of their visitant. At the 
end of the three days a glorious light ap- 
poared before the supplicants. A company 
of angels singing praises to God were seen 
amid the spreading glory, and the whilom 
lemon was received amid the rejoicing of 
the heavenly host, in whose company he 

took his flight to heaven. 


Seekers After God. 


If on some still and sombre night 
One set a candle on the ground, 
The worm and the woodlouse, lured by the 
light, 
ire long will gather round: 


Those dingy lodgers of the Dark, 
That move men’s loathing and disgust, 
To greet the splendor of Light's poorest 
spark 
rope through the mold and dust! 
—LUCILLA in The Spectator. 


The Average of Human Life. 

From The World's Work. 
The lengthening of the average of human 
it. in the United States (and in England 
too) must ultimately reduce the rate of life 
jreurance; for under the more favorable 
eenditions of recent decades men have be- 
come better “risks"’ than men of half a 
century ago were. The mortality tables 
which the insurance companies in England 
have used were calculated from death re- 
ports prior to 1869; but the actuaries have, 
after seven years’ labor, completed a table 
based on the death rates between 1863 and 
18m3. The difference is that the “ average 
man” of the insurance calculations at 
twenty-five years of age has by the new 
table an “ expectation " of life one and one- 
third years longer than by the old table; 
the average man of thirty two years long- 
er; the average man of fifty nearly three 
and a half years longer. The Actuarial So- 
clety of America will set about the prepa- 
ration of a new table based on American 
death rates during a later period than the 
table now in use. 

But if the insurance companies are charg- 
ing us for living longer than our fathers 
lived, we get the better of them, by the 
grace of this same old mortality table, 
when we take annuity policies; for we live 
ae sere annuities longer than they calcu- 
ated. 

There is this additional consolation for 
the future: since life insurance is nothing 
less than a tax on us because of the sins of 
our fathers, for the benefit.of our children, 
the necessity for it will wholly disappear in 
that generation whose fathers did no sin 
against health, and whose “average” of 
life is based on an expectation of compan- 
ionship with one’s great-grandchildren. 


The Clever Talleyrand. 
From The Saturday Review. 


Talleyrand used to relate to his intimates 
that when he moved into the Rue de 
Grenelle he was so poor that though 
obliged to keep a splendid staff of serv- 
ants there was no cash to pay their wages 
and that his state coach was unpaid for. 
The coachbuilder having asked the states- 
man when he could settle up. Talleyrand 
smilingly replied: “* Vous étes bien curieux.” 
He was fond of saying (that it was a good 
thing to have been steeped in the Styx. 
Styx souvenirs may have urged Talleyrand 
to a course for which the world abuses 
him; he certainly showed an invulnerable 
unscrupulousness in financial negotiations 
with certain foreign Governments. In his 
memoirs, while admitting that he had pock- 
eted vast sums, he insists that his serv- 
ices and diplomatic tact saved those clumsy 
administrators double the sums they paid 
to him. Talleyrand was worth 


He called himself a | 


901. 


at the coming of Napoleon to the throne, 
The Emperor once asked his Minister how 
he became so rich. “ Sire,"’ replied Talley- 
rand, “I bought. stock [rentes] the day 
before the lst Brumaire and.sold them the 
day after'’—the date when Napoleon came 
into power. lt was at the house in the 
Rue de Grenelle that he first met the Prin- 
cesse de Talleyrand whom he married— 
only by the civil law—upon his betng secu- 
larized by the Pope. 


The First Voyage of John Cabot. 


“He chases shadows,” sneered the Bristol 
tars. 

“As well fling nets to catch the golden 
stars 

As climb the surges of earth's utmost sea.”* 

But for the Venice pilot, meagre, wan, 

His swarthy son beside him, life began 

With that slipt cable, when his dream 
went free. 


And Henry, on his battle-wrested throne, 

The councils done, would speak in musing 
tone 

Of Cabot, not the cargo he might bring 

“Man's heart, though morsel scant 
hungry crow, 

Cannot be filled with half a world, and so 

Fair fall the shadow-seekers!’’ quoth the 
King. 

—KATHERINE LEF 
Youth's Companion. 
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In the Sulus. The Moros. 
Lieut, Col. Sweet, U. S. A 
The Moro is a great talker, always re- 
turning to the same _ point. Practically 
nothing of conseqence can be obtained 
from him in conference, and the less of him 
the better. In his religion he is naturally 
a fanatic. He is a wiry, sinewy, athletic 
fellow, very different from the Visayan 
or Tagalo, and quite different from the 
Filipino generally. In physical appearance 
he is a distinct type in the Orient. He has 
a bold and haughty bearing and freedom of 
manners extending to an almost defiant 
carriage. He dresses in fantastic garbs of 
brigat and brilliant colors, and is as gay in 
manner as gaudy in garb. A variegated, 
uniquely folded turban; a highly colored 
silk sash to hold his deadly, handsomely 
carved and adorned borong or krise; a short 
jacket ornamented with bright metal ‘clasps 
or filigree work or buttons; very bright 
striped silk trousers that are tight in fit— 
make him the most picturesque of barbar- 
ian people. He lives in simplicity. He is 
brave to fearlessness, a born pirate, and 
essentially a fighting man, ever at war 
with each other in some part of the Sultan- 
ate. Never happy unless on a marauding 
expedition and stealing from his neigh- 
bors, friends and foes alike. The chief who 
is the most successful thief is the most re- 
spected and most powerful among chiefs, 
He is constitutionally indisposed to work, 
and will not do what is necessary to sus- 
tain life and support bis family trom dire 
want. 


.. in The Independent. 


Bagpipe Music. 
From The Athenaeum. 

Bagpipe music has “suffered greatly 
through the efforts of well-meaning but 
mistaken people to lift it out of its proper 
place and graft it on to city life and its 
inside entertainments."" To compare its 
music with ‘classical productions" is 
“like comparing ‘taties and herring with 
wine jellies." A Chicago jury once decided 
that the bagpipe was not a musical instru- 
ment at all. But why quarrel with a defi- 
nition? Enough that it has lived through 
some bad crises. When that phase of life 
in which it was born and brought up 
passed away, it declined to be moved into 
the background. In short, it had the will 
to Ifve without the adventitious aids of 
cranks and of congresses, because it an- 
swers a primitive want. Indeed, nothing 
could be more ironic than the fact that the 
military organization which did much to 
crush out everything that had made it a 
power should have béen so completely con- 
quered by it that there are now two-and- 
twenty pipe bands in the British Army. 
The bagpipe has been annexed by some of 
our native Indian regiments, notably these 
in the Punjab, and it continues to spread 
there as a great military instrument. 


A Glimpse of Borrow. 
From ‘‘ Hungary in 1851" by the Late Charles 
L. Brace. 

My companions, as we rode along, re- 
laied some marvelous stories of a certain 
English traveler who had been here, [near 
Grosswardein,] and of his influence over 
the gypsies. One of them said that he was 
watking out with him one day when they 
met a poor gypsy woman. The English- 
man addressed her in Hungarian, and she 
answered in the usual disdainful way. He 
changed his language, however, and spoke 
a word or two in an unknown tongue. The 
woman's face lighted up in an instant, and 
she replied in the most passionate, eager 
way, and after some conversation dragged 
him away almost with her. After this the 
English gentleman visited a number of 
their most private gatherings, and was re- 
ceived everywhere as one of them. He did 
more good among them, all said, than all 
the laws over them, or the benevolent ef- 
forts for them, of the last half century. 
They described his appearance—his tall, 
lank, muscular form, and mentioned that 
he had been much in Spain, and I saw that 
it must be that most ubiquitous of travel- 
ers, Mr. Borrow. 


Thibetan Skull Drums. 
From Good Words. 

A drum of an extreme repulsiveness of 
nature is one used by the Lamas of Thibet 
at some of their church ceremonies. For 
this the craniums of two skulls, preferably 
children’s, are taken, and over the con- 
cave side of each is stretched the skin of a 
snake. The two skulls are then cemented 
at their vertices to elther side of a wooden 
disk covered with a cotton cloth, the 
stretched skins being outermost. These 
drums are often ornamented by having the 
heads of devils and such-like horrors, the 
more repulsive the better, palnted upon 
them in red and blue colors. The method 
employed in playing them is rather curious. 
To the wooden disk between the two halves 
a cord is fastened by which the drum cana 
be suspended and then rapidly rotated; two 
short cords with knobs at their ends hang 
down in such a way that as the drum re- 
volves they strike alternately on either 


face and thus produce a regular “ tum, 
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The London press. from 
Boer Prisoners time to time has printed 
at Bermuda. articles and _ interviews 
concerning the Boer pris- 
oners now at Bermuda, and, in every case, 
the prisoners have been described as enjoy- 
ing an ideal prison life. There are about 
2,000 Boers now on the islands, and these 
will presently be augmented by a thousand 
more-—so well is the British Government 
pleased with Bermuda as a prison camp. 
Among the prisoners are about fifty con- 
victs who, having been convicted of high 
treason, have been condemned to undergo 
varying terms of penal servitude. Among 
the prisoners also are twenty-two officers 
of high tank, one of them being a brother 
of ex-President Steyn-of Orange Free State 
and another a cousin of Gen. Piet Cronje. 

These prisoners, according to all pub- 
lished accounts, are the recipients of un- 
bounded sympathy from a majority of the 
inhabitants of the islands, while quantities 
of material, such as luxuries of food, 
books, magazines, games, garden tools, &c., 
are being received by a local committee 
which has taken upon itself the duty of 
making the Boers as comfortable and 
happy as possible during their period of 
captivity. Many boxes filled with luxu- 
ries come from France and the United 
States, but the majority of them, strange 
as it may seem, come from Great Britain. 
In short, the prisoners have been treated 
with much consideration, while the men of 
the Warwickshire regiment, who are 
guarding them, and the members of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, who are nurs- 
ing the sick among them, are scarcely re- 
garded and are said to meet with slights 
on every hand. 

This state of affairs has caused several 
loyal residents of Bermuda to write in- 
dignant letters to the London press, while 
sonu.e have even attempted to call the at- 
tention of the Government to it. A recent 
visiter te the island said: “I am simply 
astonished at the conduct of some people 
who cail themselves loyal British subjects. 
Tinney extend deepest sympathy to the Boers, 
send them all kinds of things to amuse 
them, ara luxuries for them to enjoy; but 
they do not give poor Tommy Atkins even 
a set of quoits for his amusement. Here is 
one incident illustrative of the way in 
which seme British subjects discriminate 
between Boer and Briton: A British genu- 
tleman who professes profound loyalty has 
given 10,000 feet of pitch pine timber and 
a quantity of nails to build a house for the 
Buer Chaplain, the value of the gift being 
$250. Iie has also contributed only $20 to 
the fund that has been opened by one of the 
local newspapers to provide money to sup- 
ply recreation and amusement for the men 
of the Warwickshire Regiment.” 

In spite of the consideration which the 
Boer prisoners receive, they are said to be 
less tructable than those at St. Helena or 
Ceylon. Many of them are utterly irrecon- 
cilable, and, while accepting all that is 
given them, do not hesitate to manifest 
their bitterness and hostility on every occa- 
sion. They object to the honors of war 
Leing given to their dead, and on one occa- 
sion tore from the coffin of a dead burgher 
the unio: jack which had been placed 
over it. 

—po— 

The news printed 
in a TiMEs special 
last Friday morning 
to the effect that the 
Duc d'Orléans, the Bourbon-Orléans pre- 
tender to the throne of France, would 
shortly visit the King and Queen of Eng- 
land will be hailed with incredulity by 
Frenchmen who have watched the sudden 
revival of Anglophobia that is now taking 
place in a certain section of the Paris 
press. It will be recalled that the Duc 
d'Orléans fell into disgrace at St. James's 
for having congratulated an artist who 
made in Le Rire a vile caricature of the 
late Queen. In explanation of his forth- 
coming visit to England it is said that the 
Duc apologized to her Majesty for his ill- 
destined compliment. Be that as it may, 
the Due d’Orléans is held by the respect- 
able press of Paris to be more or less re- 
sponsible for the personal tone of Anglo- 
phobia that is now more than ever evident 
in the French comic papers. 

For the last two months an illustrated 
paper called called L’Assiette au Beurre 
has been freely circulated on the Paris 
boulevards containing pictures which not 
only represented Englishmen in an odious 
light in South Africa, but also contained 
abominable insults of the style with which 
Parisians and their visitors became familiar 
in the pages of Le Rire some eighteen 
menths ago. The paper L’Assiette au 
Beurre has been so personat in its attacks 
upon the British royal family, to say noth- 
ing of the members of the Salisbury Gov- 
ernment, that it is now affirmed that legal 
steps, with a view to prosecution, have 
actually been taken. 

Strange as it may 
Dreyfusard papers which, during the ex- 
citement of the cause célébre were unstint- 
ing in their praise of British support in the 
great affair ‘“‘of truth and justice,” are 
now the most rampant among the Anglo- 
phobic press. There is one notable excep- 
tion, however, M. Yves Guyot's paper, Le 
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Siécle, which still remains stanch to the 
British cause in South Africa. Incidentally 
M. Guyot has lost his own fortune and has 
impaired those of some of his willing sup- 
porters in attempting to set the French 
public right in regard to the British policy. 

It is believed in quarters which are in a 
position to know that, however much the 
Duc d'Orléans may desire to be reconciled 
with St. James's, he has never been able to 
forgive the terms in which certain members 
of the British nobility addressed him in 
letter at the time of the Le Rire affair. 
These men have declared that any personal 
apology that he may have made to the late 
Queen could not wipe out his insult to the 
British nation, and it is the consensus of 
opinion in the ‘London clubs that should 
the Duc d Orléans ever set foot in London 
something disagreeable will happen to him. 
Still, it is worth noting, in connection with 
the report that the Duc will actually visit 
England, that papers like Le Gaulois and 
La Gazette de France have suddenly ceased 
their adulations of Russia and are treating 
England more civilly. The distinct change 
of front of La Gazette has caused papers 
like Le Temps to express their great sur- 
prise. They declare that the writers in the 
Royalist journal are acting on instructions 
received from no less a personage than the 
Due d'Orléans himself. 
oe 

The wide circulation 
recently given to stories 
about the alleged cruelty 
practiced toward natives 
by the authorities of the 
Congo Free State has caused the Brussels 
vress to assume the defensive and to print 
long articles in refutation of the tales of 
barbarity. Capt. Charles Lemaire, who for 
several years was in command of one of 
tl.2 most important districts of the Congo, 
writes that the present situation on the 
Congo is satisfactory both to the Govern- 
ment and to the natives. ‘The stupid 
habit,”’ he says, “of magnifying the most 
unimportant police operations into a great 
fight has led to the belief that great move- 
ments are constantly taking place. It is 
time that this misconception should be dis- 
pelled. * * * I only know of the aféroc- 
ities by hearsay. I have never witnessed 
them or received sworn evidences of them, 
nor had I the slightest difficulty with any 
native during my long trans-African journey. 
But, while I am skeptical of frequent and 
continued atrocities on the Congo, I am by 
no means prepared to say that they never 
occur, since the regular courts of the Congo 
have condemned many Europeans to vary- 
ing terms of imprisonment. The most rig- 
orous orders are given to the high officials 
to inflict severe punishment for ill-treat- 
ment of natives, and these orders are daily 
executed; but who can prevent the ex- 
cesses of brutal natures? * * * There is 
no doubt that the laws of the State protect 
the natives efficaciously and that they are 
administered as well as is possible by a 
staff necessarily small on account of the 
enormous extent of territory to be oc- 
cupied.”" 

A British clergyinan, the Rey. A 
on, whe for nine years hus becn « mission- 
ary on the Upper Coneo writes: “I am 
glad to state that things have vastly im- 
proved on the Congo, as far as the treat- 
ment of the natives is concerned. The 
State has fer some time been keeping a 
sharp lookout for officials and traders who 
dare to ill-treat the natives, and to ny 
knowledge quite a nun.ber of white men 
have been severely punished for abusing 
the Congo people. When I passed through 
Boma in March of this year a lady mission- 
ary informed me that she was in the habit 
of visiting the prisoners in the jail there, 
and I was rather surprised to hear that 
there were quite a number of white men 
who had been sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment, varying from five to fifteen 
years. * * * During my nine years’ 
work on the Congo I have seen vast im- 
provements in the government of the coun- 
try, and I believe one of the chief causes 
is that the traders are now very much 
more restricted in their authority than for- 
merty.”’ 
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As has already been an- 
nounced by cable, a mon- 
ster petition to the Czar 
concerning the recently is- 
sued edicts on military service in Finland 
has been handed in to the Finnish Senate. 
The petition is signed by nearly 500,000 per- 
sons. In wording, the petition is similar to 
that drafted by the Finnish diet last year, 
although this one deals more particularly 
with the constitutional rights of Finnish 
citizens, and, taking up the edicts, one by 
one, it shows how they are contrary to the 
pledges of Nicholas II. given at the time 
of his coronation. 

The petition declares that one of the most 
important rights accorded to every Finnish 
citizen by the Constitution is the privilege 
to live under the shelter of the laws of Fin- 
land, but the edicts deprive the citizens of 
this right by forcing them to serve in the 
Russian regiments in remote parts of the 
Empire. In regard to the temporary alle- 
viation in the military burden, announced 
in the manifesto of last July, the petition 
declares that that cannot mitigate the im- 
pression created by the edicts, ‘‘ seeing that 
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“the temporary decrease in the levy will be 


followed by. an unlimited conscription for 
mUitary service in Russian regiments.” 

The petition closes as follows: ‘‘ The peo- 
ple of Finland cannot cease to remain a 
nation by itself. Our people united through 
common bonds of history, legal conceptions, 
and cultural activity, will remain faithful 
in its love for its Finnish native land and 
its legally defined liberty, and it will not 
falter in its efforts to fulfill honorably 
the unassuming position assigned to it by 
Providence in the ranks of nations, and 
just so firmly as we believe in this, our 
rights, and as we respect the laws, so firm- 
ly are we convinced that the powerful unity 
of Russia cannot suffer by Finland’s being 
governed according to the principles laid 
down in 1809, so that this country can feel 
happy and secure in its union with Rus- 
sia. * * * We have especially pointed 
out that the recently issued ordinances on 
military service conflict with the solemnly 
confirmed fundamental laws of the Grand 
Duchy, and cannot be recognized as pos- 
sessing the validity of laws, while adding 
that the military burden in itself is less 
heavy for the Finnish people than the loss 
of firm legal principles, and of the securi- 
ty safeguarded by law, in this important 
matter we humbly pray that it would gra- 
ciously please your Impertal Majesty to de- 
vote to this petition such consideration as 
the gravity of the matter calls for.” 
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The news that the 
Mme. Bernhardt French Minister of Pub- 
and Drematic lic Instruction has just 
Reform, inaugurated an impor- 
tant reform in the Com- 
édie Frzncaise, the plays for the house be- 
ing now selected by the Government Di- 
rector arc not by a committee of player- 
sharetolders, as formerly, has brought into 
prominence another contemplated reform 
dealing with the Government dramatic 
school, Le Conservatoire, whose graduates 
usually have an opportunity to grace the 
boards of the ThéAtre Francais. Sarah 
Bernharét, herself an old pupil of Le Con- 
set vi.toire, is coming forward as a reform- 
er of the methods of official histronic train- 
ing. 

Mme. Bernhardt, who obtained a second 
prize for comedy in the Provost class of 
1862, declares that she reveres the famous 
institution, despite the criticism recently 
directed against it. ‘It is,” she recently 
wrote to a theatrical paper, “‘ an institution 
necessary for the preservation of dramatic 
art, but it is ill, it is in a bad way, and 
must be reformed in a thoroughgoing man- 
ner."’ (“Il est nécessaire de faire un bou- 
leversement complet au Conservatoire.’”’) 
In the first place, she thinks that there is 
excessive favoritism. Then the pupils have 
too much “ precocious intimacy” with the 
public, the professors are not energetic or 
zealous enough, and there are too many 
indiscretions committed by the press in con- 
nection with the Conservatoire. She em- 
phasizes her opinion of the professors and 
boldly declares that they are inclined to 
shirk their responsible work, and to hand it 
over to deputies or understudies who have 
“no notion of art and no talent.’ She con- 
cludes by referring to the lack of discipline 
of the pupils, who, she declares, come to 
class anyhow, if they come at all, which 
some of them do not, being, it appears, in- 
clined to play truant like public school 
children, 
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In speaking of 
the preparations 
for the recent 
wedding of the 
daughter of Levi 
P. Morton and 
Paul Louis Archambaut Bozon, Comte de 
Talleyrand-Périgord, Le Figaro of Paris 
refers in a complimentary way to ‘ M. 
Morton's sojourn in Paris as the American 
Minister,’ and gives a few particulars con- 
cerning the marriage settlement. It seems 
that the Duchesse de Talleyrand et Sagan 
was obliged to appeal to the Paris Court in 
order to make over to her son, who married 
Miss Helen Morton, her town house in the 
Rue St. Dominique, with its dependencies. 
The Duchesse had to apply for authoriza- 
tion to act in the matter, as her husband, 
the Prince de Sagan, a paralyzed invalid, 
is precluded from giving this permission. 
The Duchesse had previously been empow- 
ered to give her son $300,000 as his mar- 
riage portion out of the family estate, 
which is estimated by the court at 11,000,- 
Ov00f., or $2,200,000, 
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A response has been made 
to the complaint of the Ger- 
man students in German 
technical colleges that for- 
eigners were usurping the 
positions of the native students and crowd- 
ing the lecture rooms without bringing in 
any significant profit to the universities. 
The chief compiaint was against Russians 
and Americans. The Minister of Education 
has now issued new regulations for the ad- 
mission of foreigners as students at the 
Berlin Technical College. He makes no 
particular reference to Americans, however. 
The regulations declare that Russians will 
only be admitted when they can prove that 
they have attended a technical college in 
their own country or have at least been 
permitted to matriculate at one. Other for- 
eigners will only be admitted when they 
can produce a certificate showing that they 
have passed some examination which en- 
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titles them to enter a university or other 
institution of similar standing in their own 
country. 

In the case of non-Russian foreigners it 
is not enough to prove that they have been 
actual students at some foreign technical 
college or that they have enjoyed a good 
technical training. They must produce 
some certificate of general education like 
the diplomas received at the public schools, 
There is at all German universities and 
colleges a small class of students who are 
admitted to lectures and laboratories as 
** guests "’ without the right to receive cer- 
tificates of attendance or proficiency or to 
proceed to a degree. As regards the tech- 
nical colleges, it has now been decided that 
in the department of machine engineering 
foreigners can no longer be admitted as 
“ guests "' owing to the limited nature of 
the accommodations. In other departments 
foreign ‘‘ guests’ will only be admitted in 
exceptional cases. 

——o—— 

During the debate on 
The Development the Queen's speech in 
of Holland. the Dutch Second 
Chamber, the Socialist 
challenge of the Ministerial statement as 
to the improvement of the people gave Dr. 
Kuyper, the Dutch Premier, an opportunity 
to bring forth some interesting facts and 
figures in support of his assertion. He 
pointed out that while in 1863 over 13 per 
cent. of the population were below a cer- 
tain standard in height, in 1890 only 2 per 
cent. fell short of this standard, while in- 
versely in 186% only 23 per cent. exceeded 
a given average, and in 1899 this proportion 

had increased to nearly 39 per cent. 

If the connection between increased 
stature and economic property appeared a 
little far-fetched, he said, other argu- 
ments brought forward leave no doubt on 
the subject of national well-being. Thus 
he quoted statistics to the Chamber show- 
ing that savings banks’ deposits had in- 
creased seven-fold in the last sixteen years, 
and this in spite of the fact that private 
banks had doubled their capital within the 
same period, Another sure sign of pros- 
perity among the working classes was the 
notable decrease in the sale of pawntick- 
ets, amounting to 30 per cent. in the last 
ten years. 

Imports and exports, he declared, had 
more than kept pace with the natural ex- 
pansion of the population, thus denoting 
an increased purchasing power; while the 
steam tonnage has increased 67,000 in the 
decade, Putting these facts together there 
could be no doubt as to the advance in ma- 
teria! welfare, and the self-restraint shown 
by the masses during the recent elections, 
notwithstanding the fierce rivalry of party 
feeling, spoke well for the moral tone of 
the Dutch nation. This tribute is thought 
to gain in weight from the fact that it was 
from the lips of an unbending Calvinist, 
and that the improvement referred to was 
manifested under a Liberal Government, 
which, with the exception of four years, 
has held office uninterruptedly during the 
periods mentioned. 
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The Roumanian Govern- 
ment has declared itself 
obliged to reduce the annual 
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} grant accorded to the Roumanian schools 


The opposition press of 
Bucharest is very much excited over the 
matter, and denounces the Minister of 
Public Instruction, M. Sturdeza, as a trai- 
tor to the national cause. It is alleged in 
some quarters that it is not the necessity 
to retrench that has caused the Roumanian 
Government to lessen the stipend for Roue 
manian education in the Turkish Protector- 
ate, but because the money intended for 
educational purposes has in several cases 
found its way into the coffers of the Mace- 
donian Revolutionary Committee. 

According to advices from Bucharest, a 
deputation which claims to represent the 
teaching staff in Macedonia as well as the 
whole Viach population in the villayets of 
falonica and Monastir, has recently had 
an interview with the Minister of Public 
Instruction, but has apparently failed to 
induce the Government to reconsider its 
decision. The annual grant, which at first 
amounted only to 10,000 lei, was subse- 
quently raised to upward of 500,000 lei, and 
the educational propaganda was prosecuted 
with great activity under the auspices of 
M. Take Ionescu. 

The present serious financial crisis, how- 
ever, is said to have imposed economy in 
every branch of expenditure. The Canta- 
cuzene Ministry curtailed the grant by 
100,000 lei, and several schools were closed 
by the Carp Government. The announce- 
ment that the subsidy will be further re- 
duced to 215,000 lei has naturally proved 
unwelcome to those whose incomes will 
be diminished or suppressed, and an at- 
tempt, it is stated, has been made to or- 
ganize a general strike of the teachers. 
Some of the schools which will now be 
closed seem to have been very poorly at- 
tended. Apart from the motives of econ- 
omy, some temporary relaxation of the 
propaganda would appear to be dictated 
by political considerations. The movement 
is carried on exclusively among the Hel- 
lenized Viachs of Macedonia and Epirus. 
The entente cordiale with Greece, which 
was inaugurated at Abbazia and confirmed 
by the recent visit of Roumanian students 
to Athens, can only be maintained, it is 
believed, by the exercise of mutual for- 
bearance on the part of both nations in the 
furtherance of their respective aims in 
those regions. 
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